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QCARTERLY REVIKW. 


• PIBUSlIKl) LN JA.MAPa, APRIL, JIIY, A\D OCTOBER. 

PRICE THREE RtTPEEB PER NX7MBER. 

Anm'AL ?i:iiS<^uiPTioN, Ritpees •Ticplre, md when pan^ in adca'ice, 
foe warded lo aivj part of India free of Pu&tope. 


^])\] I'jojiH’tors iX the IIu.MjuY Qt'artekly Review, on the 
oi* the year of its existence, leel called u])on to 
.u l.ir.‘\v!edi^o the Ihvorahle rcc(‘ption it has met witli from the puhlic 
|i!'e.>b i}i India, and sumo of fading London Journals. 

J!i{ bIu*cc^s ^vliich has thub fur attond(al tlieir undertahinj, 
^uiiiiniis tin; opinion expresbod in tlieir oritnnal Prospectus, -^that a 
pt;l)'u\U)‘m comlucte<l on the general principles therein sot forth, ^vas 
umiIn adesuleratmn, — and that an attempt to supply it, — liono>tiy. 
iir.jutrtially, and iiitelligeiitly carried out, — would meet with public 
:ipj.r»'l)ation. 

The Projectors of the Review, grateful for the support alreaily 
at'ci-rih-d to tliem liv an inlluential list of subscribers, would again, — 
ill the further prosecution of tlieir design, — earnestly appeal to men 
nf intelligence and experience in all parts of India, — to assist them 
ii, theii eiforts to make the PoMlUY QUARTERLY ilEVlEW in all* 
respects worthy of lieing considered an nrganof practical instruction, 
ii; ail matters relating to the well-being |of this coniUry, and a 
^a'!Il^ldo instrument in the cause of moral and intellectual improve- 
ment, — whether in the discussion of subjects specially Oriental in 
interest and character, or of questions European in their origin, but 
universal in their bearing and import. 


Contejits (tf No. IV.— October, 1855. 


1 riie Chinese Empire and its 
IHstinies. * ^ 

n. The Uses of our Fibrous 
Plants. j 

JIL India in the Seventh ten- 
, . Liry. 


IV. An Indispi Contingent for the 
Crimea, and other Military 
T(jpics*of the Day.^ 

V. Tlie Sahitya Durpun, and 

Chaitanya Cliandroda\\T^ 

VI. Music, as a Social Recreation. 

VII. Sind. r 



Contents of No. m.-^July, 1855. 


1. The Teshavvur Frontier and 
its Tribes, 

II. The Marquis of Ifaslings and 
the Nepaulese War. 

III. Light Cavalry in India. 


IV. The Land Assessments of In- 

dia. 

V. Tlie Annals of Native Educa- 

tion. 

VI. Soldiers, their IVforality and 

Mortality. 


Contents of No. II.— April, 1855. 


I . Ruskin on the Principles of Ai t. 

1 1 . The Morals of the Indian Army 

111. Railway^ in Western India. 


,IV. Newton and hi.s Prodece-ssers. 
^ V. Rajput Infanticide. 

VI. Oxlord. 


Contents of No. I.— January, 1855. 

I. .Matkay’a Report on Guzerat. , IV. llules for Examination of 
IL Thackeray’s Novels. l nier Civil Servants. 

111. 'fhe Emperor Ralcr and his V Tl;e English in Western India. 
Contemporaries. VI. Life oi Lord MetcaHe. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


•• I Ins new llombitif Quayt^i'h/ is a work of solid morit, as well as literary .'lUilily ; the 
swul tlie manner of tlie niiijurity of its articles e<inal tlic .image ol our own Jews, llic uotJC' s 
of Kaye’s Life of Metcalfe, and of tlie late .Mr. Err»kine's Hi^torv of India umler vcr\ skil- 

fully extract the best matter of the books, add thereto soiinMicws or information (d the write) 
and present the whole in a terse .ind striking way bv minds accustomed to hisioric.d stu-h* «■. 

I hackeray's no\el.s form a clover notice by an admirer of the gr**ut prose satirist ; Mr. Aiidersi n s 
(oinpilatioii on the Aiinal.s oi the early Factories furnishes a peg ou which to hiing :iii account < f 
the Kiiglish in India during the .seventeenth century A« appioach i» made to topns of a hioe 
b'-s.iu!",j»-like character in a criticism of some Bornbav Rules for the Examination of Junior 1 vJ 
Sersant.s, and the late Mr Mackay’s Rcpoit on (•u^or.lt. ’I he last is a kivn extositu-n tf 
Mack.ti'.s unconscious oiJO-sidcdnes.s on Indi.ui affairs, with an intimation that his .M.i-Klustir 
•mphivxrs have sent forth hi.s first licws w'ithont the quahlji aiious which experience india-.d t n 
many points, and of wrmch change in opinion the reviewer seems to think Mr. Rright and h-s 
frund.s were fully informed. So far a.s regards vaiicty of siibject.s and literary ability, th'S 
publication is very creditable to Uombay. "—/-oiufoH Sp’.ctator. 

“ Bomba f Ulmuikuly Rkview.-Iwc have recoivwl the first number of a new periode-.'il with 
the .iljove title, pubhslK'd in the Capital of Westivn India. It is ehicfly occupiud with the discu<- 
Moii of Indian questions, which it handles in a candid luid vigorous manner, but it is not nitcrxUd 
to have an exclusively Oriental character. On the contrary, its conductor .st.it(! that its colnmiis 
shall be open to m.itter of universal interest, and in the pro.sent number there is a icry able au'l 
judicious paper on .Mr, Thackeray’s .Novels. .Should the .siicm-ding nuiubcrs cqu.U in incrit t>u one 
now before us, the spirited proprietors of the Hotnbuy Quurfi fly ltivi< to will not liasc to couipU'n 
tf any want of success.” — Lx.-m^un Chronicle. g 

*' Bombay Im started a rf// The mimber eoutain.s abU-wnttim papers, 

principally ou local subj<’Cts, by men who know wli.'it they are writing about ; and if the^e arc :«n 
tarnost of what i» to follow', the peiiodic.U will do gOtd sort ice in the work of amelioration.”— 
f 'hambtfi’n^ JoKcncih }, 

“ ‘ The iiittdligcii^t. the public spirft, and the increasing impor^.'iiico of Western India’ are 
thought to have reached a pomt at which we mu^t have a reguiax (^uarteefy lietiew. We rc- 
oogni.%e the demand, and accept the supply so far, as not uniorthy of a higher intelii|rfure and .x 
better .spirit th;ui, as v/e are fbrerd to flunk, generally prevail. Video meliora-j however, we loay 
s*y in now of this particular, w oik ; still more are we bound to add pfobtu/ue. 'Hie first artule, 
though not* the best written in tlie uuniber, in by( much the most weighty, and nuet 
calculated to excite controversy or at least discus.sioi The writer criticises Mr. Alack.iy*s 
book jjj a somewhat severe, but we emmot say unkindly ^irit. # » # » 

We are sensible that this is au irAperft,<.t notice of a very elaborate article j but it is all that w , 
can bestow upcui it m^e midst of the review of a Review. The article on Ihackeray would be 
an ^mament to any |i|wiew in any part of the world It discloses a good apprcciutii-n of tb.a i 
fljce laiBd,— «o ^iJl ofW.i!t:i:rss vk oucea’ccl liLdtr a th'.w wf cycin'^m und satu*-. 



ih^ r4)nnluri;Tiff article is a long and very readable one on Mr. Kaye'a * Life and Correspondence 
Mr Lord Metcalfe. ’—Metcalfe Is tbe Model Civil .Servant of India His career is well sketched by the 
Reviewer, and not a word too much said in bis praise. We have been informed, tliat this article 
is from the pen of one of that Service itself,— himself, we believe, known to his friends for not 
a few of those qualities of head and heart thru, so endeared Metcalfe while he lived, and with at 
least quite as ready a pen, — wo need not wonder at the full and hearty couception which W'e have 
licre, and with which for to-day wo conclude .” — hembay (Jazette. 

Wo have nc^s yet had leisure to bestow in our columns the attention which it deserves to 
the first number OT the SSowb'iy Quarterly Review^ which we free to confess very greatly 
.surpasses the expeotatiou-s wo had formed of it, thoofi^ these were far from humble, lu point of 

the interest of the matter and elegance of the compositimi, the first nu'tiber of the Review might 

fmriy take its place amongst tbe Knglish Quarterlies, and certainly greatly exceeds in attractive- 
iK'.s.s tbe avor.'igo, if not the best, iiumbors of the Calcutta Quarterly, ou which wo have so 
friquontl/had occasion to bestow very warm comm ndations.”--/foiM!»ap limes. 

“ J’ho Jiontbny Quarterly Rrview, of which wo have just receivcfi the first number, is fully equal 
in aitistir merit to any periodical published In London, wmle in point of interest to the Indian 
r.'ailor it is iar superior. ' The C^jZrutta Review never prctendcjd to literature, but is content to turn 

o. .t art iclos on Indian subjocts, sornot lines cxecufed in a workmanlike manner, sometimes not, 

but atw»ys replete uitli \ahiablo infonnation^ But the liomhay Quarterly takes higher 
rround. * * ♦ * * *** 

Wo h.'i\e in the pi osent number an article on ^Thackeray’s Xovels,’ which is a masterpiwe cf 
iiisiTiminative mtirisin Iho Revk\j7j(. treats Thackeray as the ‘ rre-Raph-ielitc’ of novelists; 
In*, tlui Rivicwtr, being eMd»*ntly a Pre-Raphae#te himself. And he supports his theory so 
iiigt niousWthat we relict that wc have only room for the folio nng passage. * * > 

llu* ii ‘Indian* enough for the most narrow'-mindcd old Nabob among us, while for the 

p. 'ii.ite et the ‘ gpijfr.il rcaib'r’ it is most snrcessfully s.a]te<l by the Thackeray article. * * 

\\ •* e.'U'iiot com lude w itliout e.xpre.ssing a hope, that the institution of this new Quarterly mav give 
an epw 'rd unpulso tu the loceiitiy dcdining tortuiiesof Indian peiiodical liteiature. The 
ti-fuo' hit.', bc(’U going tlown in popularity, an>l three vigorous al tempts to cj^tablish Mmiihly 
M iLW.ith-s 111 thu Noiih-MW I’rovnices havi* sign.illy faded. Accoiding to present appearum’es, 
duinbay is ilestiiicd lo become the Indian Vtl,..,.^ Oaytte. 

1 uiiitod .as IS our .sp.ace, we can scarcely hope to render justice to the literary merits ot tbe 
/iVi /r»' before us. » ♦ * * 

I !u) Quartci'ly of W(’a.tern India has more than realized our most sauguine anticipations •—As 

OLv t i-ry, 

“ riii* litmboy Quarterly lirview h.as made such a good beglmiing tlwt it c.annot be expected 
riiine to a bjid ( ml. # ♦ # s * 

I he first number contains six articles— snfficiciitly varied m subject and vigorous in excentiou. 

* Mr. .Miiekay’s Uepoit on (Jurcrat* is the first. It is .a careful performance, tiiking a vcr> fa*r 
e 'Mimite of the value of th'* woik. and therefore, we regret to sav, not placing verv much reliance 
ui-.-n 11 * »•* ^ ^ ^ 

111'- article upon * Thackeray’s Novels’ i.s the only literary arteie in the number, and in a hterary 
.sense, nt any rate, it is far above the rest The writer takes a new view of Mr Thai*kcray, anil 
liny suffl iently near the truth to be worth something, ap.art from it.s novelty. * * 

Wo fear that wc have too fir exhausted our own space and our rcadcis’ patience, to do more than 
gj.inee at the remainder of the articles contalne*! in this very satisfactory first numler. ' - 
Mu/u.wiife. 

“We proceed to lay before the readers of the Alhenmim onr humble estimate of the Zfcwtf *’•/ - 
Rtview. Much of It IS a happy meihuin between along and 1ioa\y (toverniiuMJt despatch ou tho 
Iiroiiiotinn of public works in some district one never saw — which people read and are interested 
in on principle- and the biogrnpliy of a dull man by a clever author ; in other words, the subjc-eis 
arc useful but ponderous, and ili« style in which they are rendenli is good. Two of the ;u-ticles-- 
ibe KiikIisU in Western India, and Lord Midcaife—^ire wrinen m such a manner as even to 
jiloast- (bat indiKcriniinating and di.ss.iti.slicd ajiinial— the general molcr. We haie first a review 
ot the late .>|r. M.ickay’s Reports on fiuaorat * * * » 

rho reviewer, while bearing ample testimony to Mr. Mackay’s general charaeter, accuses him *1 
making untrustworthy, inaccurate, and insidious sutements ; that he theorized too much, and 
w .V" not at utl practical. » * # * 4 

'I he article is well worth rc.ading, as the arguments, from the point of view taken up by the writtr, 
aic ably slat c«l. Nest the» i.s an agrecabry-written critidrun on 'ITiackonav’s novels^ eviii«ing a 
true approci.ition of that great li\iiig writer, and a strong and luxilthy opinion of what eonstituiis 
good literature. * * ' ♦ * * * 

All the articles display high literary ability, aiv^ we have no doubt will, or r.ither have been, 

Wfith pbasure. \Vc w-elcome the appiarance of the new Qnartirly ; It will deser^Hily take a high 
iipsition in Indian literature. its OM 11 merits we uu'e glad to see it, and lieactily wMsh it suc- 
•!ss.” — .lf(ulra« Atbeumim. 

“ The It&mifrty Quarterly Review wc^mst consider a decided success, .as a IiteT.iry aiheiiture, 
and only hof^ <t.s eoinmerrial retunifl are adeqi«itc to its merits. The third number, for Jnlv, 
exhibits no diminution of energy. 

A profes-sional article on the Light Cavalrf’ of India will commend itself to military readers. Il-o 
wntor is anxious to see healed all thMjcalousies existing between the regular and irrerwl'-r 
services. * * *• * 

I Me last article, on ‘ Soldiers, their Morality and Mortality,' is apparently ftotn the p^n which hc.s 
^rt-ady taken up the subject and kindred topics In a’ spirit— calm, klttd%, and enVightenuL 
We congTatiilate the Wosteru j’rosidincy on the oicellence of its rcpreseftkiAivo perudinci w 
Lahore (.♦rouc-’f. \ V ■ r 




ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Nolo Bcady^ in 8vOy Price Two Rtipees^ 

A HISTORY OF THE BOMBAY MEDICAL RETIRING FUND. 
' from its commencement to the vear 1851. 

BY A MEMBE8. 

Apollo Street, Janmru 28, 185(y SMITH, TAYLOR, & Co. 

. ^ ^ ^ 

Just puhlhhcd^ in Post Sooy Price Two RujjeeSy 

FAMILY lUGlITS, 

CONSIDERED AS A HIIANCII OF 

GENERAL AND COMPARATIVE JURISPRUDENCE. 

IN nim: i.kctuRks. ^ 

BY 

RICHARD T. REID, LL.D., 

Bauristkii-at-Law, • 

Tciry riofe.vsor of Jurispru<leiico in tlie Elpliimtone Collt?gc, tuJ Advocate 
• in the Supreme Court, Bombay. 


CONTENTS ; 

I. Savignv's General Analvsis. 


II. Of the Marriage UniMn. 
111. Contract of Marriage. 
IV'. Ilii.^hand and Wife. 

V. Dissolution of Marriage. 


VI. Filiation and Farentage. 

VII. Farent and Child. 

VIII. 3linority and Tutelage. 

IX. Adoption. 


With two Appendices, and a Si/nopsis of Contents for Examination 
pm poses. 

Also, by the same Aull^or, 

I. 

SUBSTANCE OF AN INTRODUCTOEY 
LECTURE, 

CONTAINING StTGfiESTIONS REGARDING LAW EDUCATfON. 
Post 8vo, Sewed, Price 4 Annas. 

ELEMENTS OF GJINERAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

t>'ART I.-INTRODUCTORY AND UISTORICAL. 

Post Si’o, Setoed, Price 12 Annas. 

, SMITH, TAYLOR, A Co. . 



PHOTOGRAPHIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


B L 4 N D AND LONG, 

153 , Fleet Street, London, 

OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL. PHOTOGKA- 
PHIC, AND CHEMICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS, AND 
OPERATIVE CHEMISTS, 

B eg to « 5 ub*mit the following List of Prices of a few of the principal 
Instruments and Apparatus inanuffictiired hy tbeni on the premises, 
under their immediate superintendence, and to state tiint the whole of tlie 
Articles supplietJ bv' tliem are of first-class workmanship and quality, com- 
prising all the n^ost recent improvement.^. 

Mathemattcal Drawing Instruments, from lOs. to ifilO 10s. 

Acliruiiiatic Military Telescopes, from l.'is. to £7Ts. 

Achromatic 'IVlescopcs for Naval purposes, from iil la. to j£G 6.^\ 

Burornetera, from ^2 :^s. to £21 Th.^rmometers, fiom 2s. to JkJj 5s. TheriiM' 
meters for Kegiste- ing, 7.s. Otl. to £7 /a. 

Bland ami Long’s Ajiatomicol Achromatic Microscopes, Am* Medical, Phy- 
siologiral, and Rot^iical purposes, complete iu Cases. ii5 5s , £7 7'i‘^ £^^ 
10s., £1.) 15s , and €25. 

Bland and l.ong’.s Electro- Galvanic MaeWs'’, for cure of Rheumatism, Paialysis, 
and 'Liver Complauils, £‘i 2s., £3 3s., £5 .5s., and £U 8a. 

Ih’iuometors. in Glass 4s. 6d., in MctiU 15s. 

Galva’^ic Matteries of all kinds, from .5s. upwards. Ditto, of large sues, and in 
Series, for Hlauing llo.jks, R using Suiikou Ve.ssel3, Electric Light, iScr. 

Air Pumps, from £l la. to £30. 

Plate Electrical Machines, fn^rn £i 4s. to £10 lOs. 

Cabinet.s of Mincials, from £2 'is to £10 lOs. 

.Astronomical Telescopes, from £8 8s. 

Phantasmagoria Lantern^, from £3 3s. upwards. Reiie.s of Comic, -Vntuiul 
History, and Astronomical Slide* for ditto. Ui.ssoIving View Apparatus, with 
Oil Lamps. £7 7s aii.i £10 lOs. Ditto with Oxy hydrogen Light and Gas 
Apparatu.s complete, from £30 

L'lieinical .Amusement and In.struction Che.st, frCin 7s, (hi. to £10 10s. 

Cliemica' I'ests aivl .Vpparatusof all kinds. 

Spcctac cs and iCye (i lasses, in every variety «»f Mounting. 

^ Opera Glasse'i, from £2 2s. to £J5. Race Cilasses, in Patent Leather .Sling 
Case.s, from £l Is. to £6 Os. Working Mo*leh of .Steam Engines l.neoiiio- 
tives, and Apparatus ooiine**t"d with li;ulvvuy.s. Modol.s ot Llecli ic ielegraphs, 
with M'ires eompleto. . . i , »• 

Pliotograpliic Cameras, lidlise.s, aqd Apparatus, and Chemicals complcle, tor 
the practico of Pimtograpliy. 

(Jamoras, with Apparatus and Clioinicals complete, for the D.'ijuerreotypo 
Process, fiom £d 10 £.50. , ^ , m m 

C'ameiM.s, with Apparatus and Chemicals coinpleto, for thcCuIotypo or Talboiype, 
from £5 .5s, to £20. « 

Carpel as, with Appara^is and Clmmicals complete, with In.st^antanoous Collodion, 
lor Portvsuta on Glass, from Jb5 5s. to £30. 

PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY ON GLASS AND PAPER -A 
Munual contjjining simple directions for\he production of Views and J^or- 
traits hy the Agency of Lighl^ including the Cofiodios., Albumen, Calotype, 
VVaxetl Paper, and Pn|itive Paper Proces.se!j. ByCuARLE.A A.Lono. Price Is. 

GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of Philorophical 
and Chemical Instruments and PreparatSons manufactured by Bland and 
Long. Price Is. 

AWP SMK9, U», STEEST, MHEOE. 



“ THE OVERI.AND MAIL 

A FOSTmaHTLTSnUKAST oriHTELLieEHCE for IHIIU 
and the EAST. • 

PUBLISHED BY SMITH, ELDER, & Co., London, 

KOB DESPATCH TO INDIA BY EACH MAIL, VIA MARSEILLES. 
f’jnilE “ OvEULAND M.vil” IS a bi-monthly compendium of intflllgence, 
JL • comjiilcd with especial referenci to the wants of all -classes of the 
Indian cummuiiity. It contains an ample r^um^ of the Political Events 
of the pa.st fortnight ; copious Military and Naval Intelligence ; a com- 
prehensive Commercial and Monetary Article ; the most interesting Legal 
heports ; and an Abstract of Sporting Events. It also give», in atldition 
to occasional Special Reviews of the most important New Works and an 
account of the J*rogress of Science and Art» a brief Report on all the 
nffcticoable Publications of the fortnight, and a short description of New and 
Useful Inventions ; together with a Chapter of Literary, Artistic, and 
Social Chit-chat, embodying the current ou^diU and varied gossip of 
Society and the Clubs. 

SuBSORiPTioy , — Ticelre Rupees per anniini^ payable in advance. 

Subscribers’ names and remittances may be sent direct to Messrs. 
SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill, London ; or to 

Messrs. SMITH, TAYLOR, it CV, Rombay. 

Messrs. Robinson, Balfour, h Co., Calcutta. 

Messrs. Parry & Co., Madras. 


Li a few days will he puhUshedy 

UNUER THE SANCTION OF 

THE HONOBABLK THE COURT OP DIRECTORS OF THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY, 

AND WITH THE APPROVAL OF 

THE BOMBAY CHAMBER, OF OOMMEHCE, 

A TRACK CHART OF THE COAST OF 
WESTERN INDIA, 

FROM l^URRACHEE TO CAPE COMORIN, 

Inclnding the LACC.ADIVE GROUP, and the Northern part of the 
MALDI>iE ISLANILS, 

ON MEBltlATOR^S PROJECTION, 

Compiled from oil tlie iiKjpt recent Surveys, up t(f the present date. 

By^iilEUT. E. F. T. FERGUSSON, I. IST., F.R.A.S., 

IlTDROGRArilER TO THE INDIAN NaVY. 

JSombay, 30lh January 1856. • SMITE, TAYLOR, & CT). 



India and Lontlon Life Assnraiice Company. 

rr^HE Scale of Premiums of this Company is now greatly reduced, and 
i the Lives of healthy persons. Civil or MiHliirv, in any part of the 
world, are assured at as low rates of Premium as can be taken consistently 
with perfect security. ' 

Extract from the Tables of Annual Premiums required fir an 
Assurance of Es. 1,000 or ^100, at the Reduced Rates, 


Civilians. !} Mihtauy and Naval. . 

I 


Age; 

One 

Year. 

Seven 

Year.s. 

•sVhole 

Life. 

i! 

One 

Year. 

Seven 

Years. 

lYhole 

Life^ 


Rs. 

Rs, 

1 Rs. 

i!^ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

18 

18 

20 

= 27 

I: 18 

21 

20 

32 

2.5 

22 

23 

i 


25 

’28 

1 2J) 

1 3t; 

30 

2.5 1 

20 

' 34 


;3i» 

31 

: 32 

i 33 , 

3.) 

28 

: 30 

i 38 


85 

3t 

38 

! 1-3 

40 

1 31 

1 33 

13 


40 

37 

3!) 

1 

45 

35 

! .> 1 *. 

i 

IS 


15 

' M 

1 

1 52 


Prospectuses and every re‘(uisitt* information obtained on application to 
the Agents of the Company, GPEY &. Co. 


Preparing for Ptiblicaiion^ 

A ocide to the use and purchase of scientific 

1N.STRU AIKNTS, including the Apparatus, &c. required for de- 


monstrating — 

Chemistry, 

Photography, 

Heat, 

Steam Engines, 
Mefeorolf)gy, 

Globes and Orreries, 
Electricity, 
Galvanism, < 
Pneumatics, 
Hydraulics, 
Hydrostatics, 
Acoustics, 
Telescopes, * 


Microscopes, 

•Magnetism, 

Thermo-Electricity, 

Magic Jjatiterns, 

Dissolving View Apparatus, 
Astronomical Instruments, 
Nautical Instruments, 
Electro-M agnelisin, 

Medical Galvanism, 
Surveying Instruments, 
Drawing Instruments, 
Mechanics, &c. 


IIORNE AND THQRNXHWAITE, 

ManufactiD'crs of every Hescripiion of Philosophical histrumenis^ 

122 &*123, Newgate StrSset, London, o 

Illustrated with upwards of 1,000 vfoodcuts, Price 2s, 6d, or Post-free, 
^^s. 6(i. — Can also be obtained through Messrs. Smith, Taylor, & Co., 
B^bay, or any other Agents. 



A SELECT LIST 

OF 

NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 

^ UECENTLV' PUBLiSUfiD liY 

SMITH, ELDER, & Co., LONDON, 

AND 

SMITH, TAYLOR, & Co., BOMBAY. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR fKlMEDIATE PUBLIJIATION. 

I. 

THE THTLID VOLUME OE MODERN PAINTERS. By 

tToiiv Ruskin', ^[.A., Author of “ Stones of Venice,'* “ S*von Lamps of 
Architecture,*’ &c., cVc., with Illustrations on Steel, from Drawings ]>y 
the Author. 

Vol IV will appear in Fehniarj*, an4 Vol V , coricln-ling the work, 
ill the course of next year. 

ir. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES. By the Chevalier Bunsen. 

Tran«;latpcl fnyn the Oorrnan, with the Author's sanction, by Mrss Wink- 
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Aiu, L— THK DEVELOPMENT OE FLl-Vl \L 
KE.SOl-KCEiS* 

Juf(H(lfdlo}is of Uu' Jh lfa vf Mi'^Hlssijrni, TJy CuvnLrs Ellkt, 
Jmi., Civil' Enjjjineer, Enterctl juroriliiig tlu! Act ot' 
in tlic year 1853, by Lip[)iuc(>tt, Giambo, i'c Co., 
Phijiulclpliia. 

Amon<; tlio pleasant lumrs we reiiienibor to Ini'O pa<>0(l in 
India, ^\ere a few passed in tiie society of tlie anlbor of *■ I’ll"- 
\\5‘.stoin World,” U dinrinu: the. sprint- of ih v. o 

last .'^aw Mr. Alexander Maeka\. lIo\\as, at that tinio, pix-iOeut- 
iiiij; his in<|uirie,s into the obstacles whicli stain! in ihe wav of an 
increased growth of cotton in Guzerat. ICit v. liiJo lie lal o!.cd 
\ery ■/eahm-ly — and, as c thiidv, iU)t.so eiffctuallv as wit.li inoro 
evpA*rionco in Indian ali’.iirj> lie would have Aluue — in the c.inso ot 
his Manchester masters, his tluniphts wen* not, nor eon! i ‘‘O, copl’oi - 
ed, even lor a <hiy, to the iininodiato sobjeet of his vi’.-eaivlies. On 
the eontrary tlnw t<iok daily, (»r more strietlv, niii’htly tbyjits, to 
tlic >cenL.> in tlio (United .'States x\in*rc he IkiaL cir-'Nel Ids earlier 
youth, and to the seenes in Ki^j^l.ind whore he hoped to \^in the 
laurels of his viper^ Wo rocolleci how, one** nipht in 

* particular, he lay ii])t)n his eoncli exh.iustod in body, lint vefn.sin<T 
to sleep, ainl recruiilnhiteft his past, and antiefpaied his fulni’o 
career. Wiihmit lieinp; remarkitldy profnind in.anv one depart™ 
nuait of science, his aeijuainUmco with all topics ol' interest 
<nthcienlly n ady ami miiinte to rejider hi? convert. alien both \aiioi 
^ ,>0J. III. — :io, 1 i 
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imd instructive. Upo]^. 4he occasion to wliich we allude ho 
commenced witli a sketch oF tlic valley oF the Mississippi ; 

its origin, its pi*es^*ht d^dition, and its prospects. Tlieii taking 
an excursion to Wo^^p^ister he eagerly looked forward to a day 
— which for him waijiSitlfver to arrive — when he should tread the 
boards of Parliaumtlt. De mentioned one statesman’s name with 
especial and afFectionato regard, and in a manner wliich led Uioso 
who licard liini to imagine tliat he hoped to Follow in that gentle- 
man’s steps towards colonial improvement. Finally, he I'cturned 
to tlie tliemc uF which he never seemed weary — the United States. 

Those wdio have read The Western World” will readily recal 
the lu! lowing passage, extracted From tliat work, relative to tlio 
foundation which America has laid, hotli in the niagaificent 
provisions of nature and the stupendous achievmciits of art, /'or 
ihture motel iai greatness : — 

** IFur ro^oiirces, in iilmost every point of view, arc infinitely greater tlian 
any wc possess. Look at her forests, her fertile valleys, and vast alluvial 
]/iains. Look at the variety of her productions, inchuling most of those that 
aro tropical, and all that are yielded by the temperate zone, and look at Iier 
iniiios teeming with coal, iron, lead, copper, and, as h is just been dis- 
covered, with .Mlver and gold. Look «ipin at her enoimous territory, and 
at the advantages she possesses for turning all her resources into account, 
in her magnificent systems of lakes and rivers ; inker extensive sea roasts ; 
in her numerou.s and excellent harbours *, and in her geographical position, 
presenting, as she doe*®, a double front to the old World, or holding out, as 
It were, one hand to Asia, and the other to Europe. Ihit such resources 
and advantages are only valuable when properly turned to account. 

< X- Ve Xf our lesource.s, turned to good account, luive made u.s what 
we arc, what will be the fabric of material greatness which will yet spiing 
from the anijde development of resources thirty times a.s great ? Jf iha 
industry of from twenty to thirty millions of people, with limited means, 
have laised England to her present pinnacle of greatness and glory, what 
will tlie industry of l.o0,«i()0,U00 yet etFcct in America, when brouglit to 
bear upon resources almost illimitable ? The continent will yet be Anglo- 
Saxon from Panama to FXucIsoh’.h Lay. What Anglo-Saxons have dune, 
circumstanced as we have been, is but a faint type of what Anglo-Saxons 
will yet do, working in far greater numbers, on a fat moie favorable fieK’ 
of optratiou.’* 

ATr. ^lackay’s couvorsaiion upon the evening we refer to, waj; 
to thi.s same efteft. Upon that evening, Ux/, a gentleman of 
great medical skill observed to us, that our friciul was evidently 
in so rapid a consumption that lie could not possibly survive 
another year. 'J'hc prophecy was too true. But a few months 
liad elapsed ere this gentleman cli.\nced to be a fcllow- 
pai.scngcr with Mr. Mackay, new broken down in health, and 
making the best of his way to England. The steam ‘•vessel had 
reached Aden when it became apparent that the invalid wa-; 
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(lying. On the afternoon before the vessel anchored, Mr, Mackay, 
M’ho was sitting upon deck, felt the hand of death was upon him, 
and requested his IViend to take liiin below.* Ills voice, says 
tlio latter, at all times sweet and winning, seemed to 1 ) 0 - 
eome even more gentle and persna^^ive as liis death drew nigli. 
They carried him down to the cabin, and there, within a few 
nouii!, without a murmur — saying only “ This is a sad scene !’* — 
Alexander Mackay passed, in the arms of liis friend, from the 
theatre of all liis affections and all his ho^J^es. 

Thus wo recal to mind one, whose death at thirty years of age 
was another instance of genius hifTried out of lit’e, just wjien about 
to start iu the race with high excitement and ambition. 
Nor d</os this slight tribute to the memory (‘fa man who so truly 
lov4^d Mie New World, appear to us an inappropriate Introduc- 
tion to our more imniediatc tluMue, tlie volume named at the 
lu'ad of this paper, containing the vi(‘\Ys of Mr. Idiot on the 
overthjws of the delta of the JStississippi and suggestions for tiieii* 
prevention. 

Tliesc views were originally embodied in a report to ike 
War Department of the United ^States, and published ifiuler 
orders of the Senate. The report was made by autliority 
f)f an Act of Congress, directing tlio Secretary of War to 
institute such surveys and investigations as were necessary to 
the preparation of adequate plans for protecting the delta from 
inundation^, and increasing the depth of the water on the bars at 
the mouths ot the Missis.sippi. ^ 

Congress, sensible that the matter to be reported on related to 
a most dillicult branch of the profession, and invoKed the ctunfurt 
and pecuniary interest of a largo number of citi/ciis, did not 
consider itself bound to confide so important a duty to any parti- 
cniar Department, or officer of Government, ^biit sought out the 
ablest practical engineer available, anti authorised liijn to nKikv>. 
such investigations as would enable him tode\ise and report 
suitable plans for accomjdishing the purposes of the Congressional 
Act. xVccovdingly, they selected Mr. Ellet, a gentleman who had 
already communicated to the public, through the Transactions of 
the Smithsonian Institution, many bold and original views on tli<^ 
improvement of the Ohio — view5 which liad in regard th^ inaintc- 
•nance of the navi^^atiSn of this great river^fclirough the dftnighls of 
summer,^ by supplying wa*cr to its channel from artificinf lake:( 
and vesc^-voirs to be oonstructeA on its tributary streams ; and 
wliich. though at first generally considered as wild and 
chimerical, had gradually won thoirwav into the public confi 
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until tliey wore advocated by nuiiiy of the most prominent practical 
enirineer.s of the country. 

J)uiibtless, Congress proceeded in this important matter as 
bcc'citne the Legislature of a great aiul free people. As unques- 
tionably, tliev succeeded in placing the right man in the right 
place. ^Ir. Lllct states a startling trutli with a natural and most 
;\gro('abIe boldness ; inatliematically demonstrates tl'at it .is a 
truth ; — and tlion dares to test his principles in practice. At the 
sanio time tli»^ sclicjnc ]Svoposcd i.s so magnificent, tlie natural 
IiM'c.; to » c Nveighed and ctmtrolled ^o immeuso and oYorwlielinlng, 
that It, is |io subject of surprise iPeven tbe more onligbtoned public 
of the States veceivotl Ills propositions with caution and scepticism. 

Mr. Kller’s arguments, revised and republished in one large 
quarto volume, occupy 31>4 }>agcs. it wore vain to att€unj)t 
eojnprcssin.';; njjvtliing appreachiiig a iauhlul analysis oi this 
in of i-ii’jnnation wicluu the nariMW limiLs ol our jiri/scMt 
oancr. All that wc can propose to ourselves is, therefore, to 
uj'. ' a ’ht sh-^tcli of the maitor to be operat'^l u[Km, and olthe 

n''''t!’unK. lit s vdneh Mr. Lllct c(msuicrs as available (or successliil 
opiTati<>n. And we .vbal), a.s far as]>ossible, present this summary 
in tltc mnlu'V'.s own lanunagc, ^^hich, we may premise, seems to 
n •i’yt’ Loly ^*b*'ai* and appropriate.’^ \V e trust that by so doing 
wo Ol V ia.'bicc manv, who are intc*roMoi{ in the improvement of 
h.-l' i/to con-ulfc lor tliems. hes a wmi which s('ems to iis highly 
• ’re :ive «»rineaiis for inj[UV>ving the roou roes afforded by our 
ore .1 I.!']: « i «ivers, — not oidy by sti;eaiiis wliicli, like tlio Langes, 
the !nMw;,'Mv, and the Indus are navigable throughout the year, 
b-'P bv iho>!* which, like the Godaverv, the Kistna, ^ Jom))Oodia, 
nVniv otJiors, are at one .season the channels of a desolating 
ii';- , and then in a flov W'oeks .shrink to a thread ol water, all but 

u!:eh.U for all iiurpos^s of connnerre. Kvery one who is imercstcd 
in ihe .v;ri. ultureof the alluvial jdains of our great rivers, or in ren- 
tWA\r til. hi navigable, and the Imrbonr.s at the‘r mouths acces.sible, 
w'dl find In Mr. Kllet’s work a fund of accurate information on 
liv.TS similar in many re.spects to our rivers, and a .store-bouwi 
Ol practical sug'^estion lor improvements gigantk in their scale and 
elf'cts, lu.d for the mode in which they may be ellected. 

liiis vrork confirms in a striking manner soine of the 
boldest vit^ws of one of tlic ablest and Snost enthusiastic of our 
practical rcformi'rs. Jiut Mr. Elletthas tliis advantage over 

• 

- \-, this is pror,!%s?(Uy .t summary, wo have not Mnsi-lpifid it ned)<.sary (o 
It iii-.c.idi ewnma^ It has, howerer, hreii our oiulcavoiir, so fat 
.s, !,■ w-iiy ilr. tllot's own words into cur summary. 
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Colonel Cotton, that many will receive witliout liesitation a 
fact or a proposition in llie pages of an official report by a 
Civil Engineer to tlie Cnitetl States* Senate, wbai they would ques- 
tion the fact and ridicule the proposition, if it were to come from the 
pen of the well-abused Colonel Cotton of tlie Madras Engineers. 
But to return to CMir suinniarv. In the first place, tlien, 
Jiv.. Ellet remarks, that there are few studies which exhibit 
beneficent design in a more impressive form than that which 
unfolds the ad«aptation of tlie physicfH slructiivc of the earth 
to the wants of man ; and that, while the harmony of color- 
ing and all that appertains t*) the beauty of structure speak 
to the eye and require no aid from wscienco, the great fea- 
tures of the earth, the distribution 

of. hills and mountain ranges, on which the 
break and condense into rain, llie arrangement ol tlie gentle 
plains that spread out from tlic* l)asc of each lilll and mountain, 
until tluy intersect other plains which spreatl out liom other liiils 
and otlier mountains, and form channels at their intersection for 
the drainage of the surplus water shed Irom the adjacent sloj^es, 
the ailaptation of these valleys by a happy cond>ination ^f tlie 
dip towards the ocean, tlie area drained, and the dcNclopineut of 
the stream, to navigation, the wants of commerce, and the 
convenience of cultivated man — arc studies of science, which 
require the aid of art and its improvements. Mr. K1 lot goes on 
to particularise that there are few <li\isions of the tvarlli which 
(dier more beautiful illustrations of this adaptation of natural 
means to au obvious purpose, than tlie jjhy.sical geography of that 
portion of the United States which lies between the great lakes 
«and the Gulf of Mexico, and exteiul'j from the Atlantic to the 
Jtockv Afouiitains. 


From the summit of tlies<^ a 

gently to the East, jdonsj which How ;fll tlu^stroams that emfer the 
lower Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico ; from the West another 
plain, of nearly etjual extent, and ctjually gentle in its inelination, 
descends jUi. tlie Ahirth, wliicli tiow the northern tribu- 

taries of the Ohii^and the Mississippi itself, until^uniteswith the || 
great Missouri, flowing along the irregular line vHiich marks the 
iMorsect ion gf these while another plain, descending 

mnntnesumm^^ rang», j ^ pnvcvg th<C waters of 

Cumberland and Tennesijee, and all the 'sont^jern tributaries of 
the Oh\o, and intergccts the gjpat plain from tlie North in the 
valley of tlie OTnoTaiKT^the greater plain from the West in the 
valley of the lower Mississippi. 
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The iuterseotion of the great slopes iVoiii tlio Soutli and Kast 
witli those from the North ami West near the eonlliienet; of tlie 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio, creates what deserves to lie 
regarded as a geographical centre of this remarkable region, a 
position which is rapidly becoming, from causes depending almost 
entirely upon its physical geograpliy, tlie- centre of commerce, 
wealth, and population of the whole North American Contiiicni. 

Such is the physical conliguration and geographical value of 
tlie region drained b/' the Mississipjii and its tributaries — a 
region containing 1,220,000 square miles, equal to about one 
third of all iOurope, wherein, but a ociituiy ago, the voice orjuan 
was, comparatively writing, seldom Inward ; wherein, at tlie 
present hour, are thriving millions of encigetic and 

human beings extant ; and whe^ffl^^iopulalion* 
continue to increase in proportion to its actual increa'^JC during 
the past tliirty years, there Aviil be I'oiiiid iifty millions of 
mankind before the close of the current ci utniy. 

And it was to mitigate the evils of the uvevllow's of the della 
of this river system, more frequent and extensive in rc'cont than 
in former times, that Mr. Ellet .submitted his report and plans. 
Tho limits of this della have been variously staled, ^^onle 
persons have designated as tho delta all tliat formation ol' soil 
through which tho Mis.sis.si])pi now Hows, and which has been 
raised above tho sea by the river from tlie Iiighlands. Jbit 
since there is no evidence that the Gulf of Mexico, under llm 
present adjustment of land and water, ever washccl tlie base 
ot tho hills north of the Ohio, and since the assumption of this 
lact involves the furllior assumption that tlicro existed at some 
remote period a cataract or rapids, liaving a tlescent greater than 
the jiitcli of Niagara, soniewliero above tiic mouth of the Ohio, 
discards this theory ^ unsupporUMl by dc mon?>tration, 
aiinaopts, altliongli Simply for tlie con venien ce ofassigning some 
limit to tlie field of his investigation, llie nouth of the Ohio 
as tlie head of the delta. 

So limited, the delta may be c on ai dc i y d as a groatjLiin about 
r»0() miles long^iid from 5o to 150miTes broad^. witf^i unirorm 
slope in the direction of its length of about eight iuche.s a mile. 
It is enclosed on its East and a lino <>f blnffs of ir 

height ambdirocti on,^ mi d contailffularl h^ jiCT 
-—or one-third m^rctuau tho whole areamocotland. 

Tliis plain lias been formed from tlic mat erial^ brought down 
irom the uplands by the Mississippi and ffs^fTHnita The river 
lias thus made its own bed, and now winds along it, more than 
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doubling its Iciigtli by its flexures, and having an average descent 
iiisfl i of 34- inches per mile. 

^ in tne summer and autumn, when the river Is low, the surface 
tlic Mississippi is depressed at the head of the delta about 40 
feet, and, as we approach New Orleans, twenty feet below the top 
^ of its banks. It th«n flows along sluggishly in a trench 
IgiTnnii ibOOO fcot wide, 7i> feet deep at the head, and 120 
fl^t at tlie foot ; while in portions the depth exceeds 180 feet. 
. But wlioii the a»itumnal rains sot in, the river usually rises 
I until tlie montli of May, when it fills up its channel, overflows 
its banks and spreads many miles over the low lands to^tbe right 
and left of its trench. 

This leads to tho consideration of anotlicr important feature 
in «th(5 characteristics of this great stream. The Mississippi 
boars along at all times, but especially in the periods of 
II'kk!, a vast amount of eartliy matter suspended in its waters, 
wliich the current is able to carry 1‘orward so long as tho 
river is conlincd to its channel. But when the water overflow's 
tlie banks, its velocity is cocked, and it immediately deposits tlio 
beavio.a ])articles winch sported, and leaves them fipoii 

the borders. As tho water continues to spread further from the 
banks, it continues to let down more and more of the suspended 
material, the heaviest particles being deposited nearer to the edge of 
the slream, and the iine&t clay being conveyed to positions most 
renu^te bom the banks. The conscfjuenco is that tlio borders oi’ 
the liver, which received tho first and heaviest deposits, are raised 
liigher aliove the general level of tho plain tlian the soil which is 
more remote, and that, wdiilc the plain of the delta dips towards 
the sea at the rate of eight inches per mile, the soil adjacent to the 
banks slopes olf at right angles to the course of the river into the 
interior, for tivc or six miles, at the rate of three or four feet per mile. 

One cftect of this configuration is,*tliat m times of flood tho 
surface of the Mississippi is 18 or 20 feet higher than tho level 
a great part of the actual della, and that, at Io\v water, its 
♦surface is fouiiil in tlie ^ery lo west de )rcssioiL uf tho delta : so that 
all the lateral Wo»ns ainf^djaceht mw grounds iiave a natural 
drainage tOM'urds its chaniij ^. 

Tlio deffa drtlie Atississl^pi was, therefore, in its natural condi- 
"tion, at high water, rf valb inundated tvaict, through tfie lowest 
tlopressioii of which migli^ be tracctl the changcl of the river, 
absorbing numerous tributaries iji its course, each of which found 
its w'ay to the common recipient along the most depressed portions 
of the adjacent lowlands. 
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In liinos of great aiul general flood, there was, llieii, hut an 
inconsiderable area of land elevated above the watpr -^18^ 

river fell, the couffee of its channel might be detined by twO||^ 
narrow strips of soil, rising in parallel belts above the surface,^ 
from wliich, as the water continued to recede, there would become ^ 
gradually visible tlie parallel borders of the •wi-ibutaries, and theij 4 
countless bayous, forniing a double network of natural cmbank-g| 
meuts, ^>ith rivers of various dimensions inclosed between them, 
over the whole area of the delta. - 

Such wcrotlie natural conditions, during the successive seasons I 
of the year, of the Mississippi \ fdley. lint when men came and 
settled along its banks, they o])sei*ved that the lands immediately 
on the borders of the river were extremely rich, and they com- 
menced accordingly to cultivate them. Since, however, all these 
lands were subject to inundation <luiing the high floods of the 
river, it became iinperativc on the settlers to guard them by 
artificiiU embankmcnls, commonly called levees, or bunds” as 
I they would be callcvl in Jlcngal, JSind, and other parts of India. 
By degrees these embankments the borders not only 

of the iMississippi, l>\it of its tribuBr?c^nd outlets, to tl)c etfect 
that the water which, under uatuiul conditions, ha<i formerly 
been allowed to spread o^eruiany thousainl sijuaro miles of low 
lands, bc.*caine more and more confined to the immediate channel 
of the river, and was therefore, compelled to rise biglmr and flow 
faster, until, under (he increased power of the current, it shoidd 
liave time to excavate a wider ^ml deeper .trench to give vent to 
the increased volume which it bad to con'vcv. 

In this extension of* embankments, then, was discovered one, 
and tills the princijial can.^e of the greater frequency and more 
alarming character of th (3 Mississippi floods during recent years. 
But this wa.s by no means the sole cause. On the contrary, there 
were found to exist *thret^ <ither causes, two of which wen\ 
like the eiubankuient.s, artificial, and the third natural. 

I'liotwo artificial canse.s were — first, the extension of cultivation 
lhrouQh<)i|,|;,,thc^val^ upner DQrti<j^|j 3 V w}ii«^>]i tlip^^ 

evaporation is in the aggregate diminished, the drainage obviously 
increased, and the floods hurried forwjyrd nioro nipidl^ into the 
country below; second, “ ciitAifl’s ’ — or artificial channels 
t:ut acrosd^ the neck formed by the •beiiR of the river — by ’ 
which tlic distaj;cc traversed by tbc stream is shortened, 
its slope and velocity incrctiseit J^nd tlie water cons^picntly 
brought down i<\orc rapidly from the country above, and 
precipitated more rapidly upon the country below. And, 
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tliircl, tlie natural cause consisted in the gradual progress 
of the delta into the sea^ by which the course of tlie river, at its 
embouchure, is lengthened, the slope and Telocity therefore 
diminished, and the water consequently thrown back upon the 
lands above. 

And it was -further discovered that all of the causes wore 
inrel 3 fcto be progressive, and that the future floods throughout the 
length and breadth of the delta, and along the great streams 
tributary to the Mississippi, would rise higher and higher, as 
society should spread over the Upper States, as population 
adjacent to the river should int^rease, and tlie. inundmted low 
lands increase in value. For as population should increase, fresh 
swamps would bo drained, new embankments would be con- 
striK'tc'd, now drains would be opened, old outlets would be struck 
off, until the immense volume of water, wholly excluded from its 
natural iwscrvoirs on the upper portion of the valley, sliould be 
poured down upon Louisiana. J3ut this exclusion of water from 
the higher lands was absolutely necessary, not only from the 
industrial development of that portion of the country, but the 
interest of the States generally demanded the speedy reclamation 
of the swampvS. At the same time this work, so tending to 
further the public good, and to relieve the country above, involved 
ruin upon the country below. 

The great problem to be solved, then, was — how to protect 
tliis lower country — ^Ijouisiana — from the deluge created by the 
artificial improvements which are accelerating the drainage of the 
prairies, and diverting the collected waters from their natural 
course througli the low lands ; and secondly, to combine this object 
w ith some measure of SUite legislation, rendering the embank- 
ments, wljicli at present are very liable to breaclies or crevasses, 
secure, tliereby obviating the disasters incident to these crevasses, 
and preventing the overflow of the low grounds or sivainp lands 
gt'ncrally — lands wliicli are estimated to cover nearly 40,000 
s<piare miles. 

To solve this problem it was evidently necessary to estimate, with 
some degree of prefision, tlie nature of the forces to be coped 
witli ; to analyse with great accuracy the degree in, and means 
by, which the four causosabove enumerated tend to accel#rate tlm 
“injurious effects of these mrees ; and to ifdapt rcme<Ue? propor- 
tioned to/iicse causes and ^rces. • 

This, accordingly, Mr. Ellet pi^ceeds to do. lie first analvses 
the forces to bo dealt with, by a scries of observations upon the 
width, deptli, velocity, the changes and irregularities, of the 
^ in. —NO. I 'Z 
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]\fissij>sij)pi, upon tlio laws of its drainage, upon its crevasses, 
and upon tiu? volume of water discharged by it. 

Jle calculates ttiat the river through the delta varies in width 
(Voni 2,200 feet to 5,000 feet, and that about S,S00 feet shoultl 
be used as a mean expression for the average of the width. 

From below the Arkansas the mid-chai.nel sometimes ilimiu- 
i'^lies to loss than 90 feet depth, and sometimes rises to more 
than 180 feet. Hut tlic average depth, in mid-dianncl way, 
from Niksbury down to New Orleans, is, at high nater, about 
11 :> feet. 

Tlic result of numerous obscivations sliows tlie average surfu<*o 
velocitv in the ccjitrc of tbo river, at higli water, to Im abi>ni 
seven feet per second, or nearly live miles an hour, with occa- 
sional iucrcuiscs of velocity to seven miles an hour. But in •the 
course ofliis investigations it l)ccame incumbent upon ^^r. Kllct 
to discover tlio mean velocity of the whole mass of the rivet . 
For this purpose, lines of difterent lengths were procured, and so 
loaded that the lower end w'oidd sink, while the n})per end, and 
the load at the lower, would be sui)ported by a Hoat on the 
surface; a line thus prepared w’as thro^^n into the river whore the 
depth had been previously ascertained, and wlien straightened^ 
out by tlic weight below, a surface float \vas placed alongsi«lo of 
tlio one wliicli supporl(*(l the line, and alh>wed to start from a 
drifting boat, with the same velocitv. Those floats worjg Aepl 
to^’-ether until they were carefidly timed as tliey passed a range 
pnn iously established on the shores. -Tlicy were then successively 
rimed again as they passed a second parallel range established 
five humlred feet Imver down the river. So far as tliese ^'Aperi- 
incuts go tliev load to the eonrliision that the nn*an veh»city of 
the MijT^issipp'i, instca<l of being less, is in fact about 2 per cent, 
greater than the moan surface velociiy, — a result which does not 
sustain tlio formula) published by T)u Iluat, Do Pron\, cUid other 
standard authorities on the laws which govern .inids in motion. 

Mr. KiUt’s experiments led him to the conclii.sion that tlio 
\eloctty of the water near the surface is retarded by its contact 
with the atmosphere. But the calculations*' lake no account of 
those iindcr-currents wliich, especially lielow' the salient angles 
of the shores where eddies occur, prodi^ce j^veat local disturbances 
of the wfiter. 

Mr. Ellct attributes the local changes and irregularities to 
the construction of einbankmeriis, to breaches in tliose embank- 
ments to the bcnd.s of the river, to the wind, and to the smaller 
tributaiit;^ For, savs he, a r^eu Ie\ee which c.xcludes the water 
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from a large area of swam |) previously lillotl by the overflows, will 
cause au engorgcinent of the stream at tliat point, and a conse- 
quent rise, wliicli will extend over a considerable space above and 
below the new work, — while a crevasse will frequently produce a 
material depression at the point where it occurs. Tlie bemls of the 
river, again, cause its surface to assume a distorted shape. V/hon 
rife ^vatcr impinges ^against the concave shore of the bend, its 
surface rises to the height due to the velocity of impact. And 
thus will be occasioned local clianges of ftiore than twelve inches 
in the height of equal floods. The wind is anotlier fruitful sourcts 
of irregularities. The writer an imuuces himself to havo^once had 
an (»pportunity of detecting a variation on the surface of more tliaii 
ciL imhcs in twenty miles, produced entirely by aconliuued but 
mo*lei*ate breeze. And he adds that the same wiiul will increase 
the height of a flood in one bend while it reduces its Iieiglit in 
anotlier ; so that while the flood of a given point is even with the 
Hood of a previous year, it may be found at some few miles tlis- 
tant, under circa instances precisely similar in other re.spect^», many 
inches higher or huver than the mark of tlic previous flood. 
l< 'inally the smaller tributaries are also, fre»|uently, the cauk^ of 
such irregularities. A very inc()nsi<lerablo stream, discharging 
suddenly fora few days, or hours even, a large volume into a full 
river, will produce a natural elevation as well above as below the 
month of the tributary. 

Jt would appear tliat serious ditliculties were encountered in 
iVarning I'ormuho exhibiting the relations between tlie dojHhs, 
slopes, and velocities of the Mississip])i and its tributaries. The 
movemenU of these volumes of water are remarkable, and tlie 
laws of their drainage reijuircd to ho carefully studied. The river 
descends on an average slope of about three and a quarter inches 
per mile, and tlie mean velocity of its ciirreyt is of course due to 
that slope. Yet it not unfrequently* happens that, while tin* 
mass of the water which its channel bears is sweeping to the 
South at a speed of four or live miles per hour, tlie water next, 
the shore is running to the North, at a speed of one or two miles 
per hour. Again, •the water may bo found running rapidly up 
stream on one side of the river, while sweeping with even greater 
rapiility down stream, ou the otfier side. • 

It is obvious, tlierflforef that no single •or merely loc^il obser- 
vation on the mte of desce^Jt of the stream oonUNbe depeinled ou 
for the (^.'termination of that «loment of an equation. Tim 
apparent slope is at every point aflectetl by tlie bends of the river, 
and the centrifugal force acquired by the water in sweeping rounds 
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curves, and by the eddies which form on the opposite side, under 
t)ie salient angles. 

The surface o? the river Is not, therefore, a plain, but a 
peculiarly complicated and warped surface, varying from point to 
point, and inclining alternately from side to side. And to 
neutralise in some degree the effect of 7iuch variations on the 
lateral measurements of the slopes, levels and soundings ..were 
taken, measurements made and compared, and a formula was 
then sought wliioh should express the maximum or central veloci- 
lies at the surface, in terms of the slope and maximum depths ol 
each of tl^iese various sti*eams. ' 

It was further ascertained that the moan velocity of a great 
river in a straight channel, is aliout 80 percent, of its maximum 
velocity : therefore eiglit-tenths of the central surface velocity 
is the approximate mean velocity of the whole section, whi^h, 
being multiplied into the area of the section, in feet, will show' 
the approximate discliarge in cubic feet. 

The result of his continued investigation upon drainage is, that 
Mr. Ellet considers 35,000 cubic feet per second as the average 
of the increased volume which he estimates to be needed to raise 
the surface of the lower Mississippi one foot in extreme high 
water. 

The crevasses are the means of large volumes of water escaping, 
and of heavy injurie.s and calamities being sustained by the 
population of the valley. At high w^ater tlic surface c»i tlie river 
is from five to seven feet above tlic surface ol the cultivated heids 
on its borders, and the water is prevented from sweeping over 
those fields by the artificial embankments, which now extend, in 
almost continuous lines, on both sides of the river, tor a distance 
of about 600 inil(?s. No care can e\er be siifiicicnt to guard against 
overflows ; breaches arc unavoidable, and arc indeed the necessary 
safety-valves for the escape of the surplus water. The floo<l 
usually rises to a level not morotlian twelve inches below the tops 
of the embankments, and five feet above the general surface ol 
the ground immediately behind the embankments. The grouml 
itself slopes downwards at the rate of three or*^four feet per mile 
from the lcv6o to the swamps, which are from 15 or 25 feet below 
the high ,>vater surface of the rivef. 

When-^hereforc an embankment gives ^ay, the water rushes 
through the breach with a velocity diic‘»to the denth of the column 
and the slope of the plain. Thas, with a depth of 6 feet and a 
slope of 3 feet per mile, — numbers corresponding with the circum- 
stances of an actual measurement made in 1 850, —the velocity of 
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the current passing into the fields will he at the surface 4.30 feet 
per second ; aiul the breadi having an area jgfabout 43>i>00 
S quare feet, will discharge 149,600 cubic reeT^ersoconT^ 

liTErieJV our author estimates that the discharge of all the 
crevasses between the mouth of the Red River and a point eleven 
miles below New Orleans, at the time of the extreme high water 
oMgal, w’as 100,800 cubic feet per second, or about 10 per 
cent, of the total discharge dl tlie Mississippi at New Orleans. 

By a measurement made on the 16A April 1851, when the 
surface of the river liad fallen 6 inches, the volnine discharged at 
a point 1 1 miles below New Orleans was found to be 979,240 
cubic feet per second, being more than five times the average dis- 
cliarge of the Ganges as estimated by RennelL 

Uuf, having tli us briefly estimated the forces to be dealt with, 
Mf"? Ellet declares it not to be his inteniion to enter into a minute 
diK-iission of the uninteresting details of the recent Hoods of tlie 
Mississippi. The great object before him is to contrive measures 
for the protection of the delta from overflow. And the solution of 
tins problem turns upon other and greater elements, which he 
accordingly proceeds to discuss. • 

In view to this practical result, his first step is to determine with 
certainty the prominent causes of the increasing inundations, and 
to obtain the means of estimating correctly the respective values 
of sucli causes. 

Those causes he found to be, as we before stated, with one 
exception, artificial. And since this was the case, it appeared to 
him not unreasonable to look for relief to artificial appliances. 

lint there was one cause belonging to the class of mitural 
causes, and this exception he first disposes of. It lies in the 
jn'olongiitiou of the delta. The Mississippi liaving gradually 
risen upon the bed formed by its own deposits, the deposit 
has been gradually pushed out into tlie *sea, and thus the 
slope of the river has been progressively diminished. And 
as the slo{)e of the piano has diminished, the surface of the 
river lias risen, and the bottom, of course, has also been 
in like manner ekvated. lu fact, it is elevation of the bed 
whicli has caused the rise of the surface. There are no 
accurate data available for escalating the amount of annual 
* deposits brought do#n the current. •But assuming* that the 
mean bulk of sedimentary matter transported by this river, 
when solyified into coherent eai^h, is about the 3,000lh part of 
the volume of the water in which it is suspended, and further 
assuming that the discharge of the Mississippi and its natural 
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outlets is annually about 21,000,000*000,000 cubic feet, Mr. 
Kllet arrives at the conclusion that the annual ilej)()Mit oi‘ seOimeut, 
or the volume anwually left in the gulf at or near the mouth of the 
Mississippi, is about 7,000,000,000 cubic feet. 

It is the popular belief that the bed of the Mississippi is riaitu/j 
and to this assumed cause is not unfretpiently attributed the 
constantly-increasing heiglft required for the protecting h;^'^es. 
But this belief can be traced to no better evidence than the fact 
that certain points, whieSH formerly exhibited deep soundings, have 
suhseq\iently become shallower, — circumstance which is attribut- 
able altogether to the shifting inture of the shores and bottom of 
the river. As consequences of the changing and moveable 
character of the soil through which the Mississippi (lows, shores 
which are at one period curved, subsequently become salieut ; 
banks tliat at one time wash and cave m, at a later dale lill up ; 
places which, during one period, are gradually growing deeper, at 
another become less deep, and to the sounding-lino imlicatc* an 
elevation of the bottom. There i.s, in hwt, no evidence of any 
change in the general level of the river’s bed beyond what may be 
iiiferi’cd from the evident prolongation of the delta, tlio lengthen- 
ing out of the course of tlie stream, and the consequent dimniutiou 
of tlie plane of descent. But this elevation of the bed is not indi- 
cated by any increased depth of tlie stream, though it must 
of necessity occaslon'a corresponding elevation of the surlaco. 
Any increase in the height of the Hoods, produced by a given body 
of water discharged in a given time, beyond ^\hat imiy be? justly 
attributed to tliis extension ofthe delta, must, therefore, be sought 
in other adequate causes. 

But it is not to effects like those consequent upon the 
])rolongation of the peninsula at the mouth of the delta that 
Mr, Kllet ascribes tl»e increasing height of the Hoods. On the 
contrary, while admitting that in the course of twenty centuries 
the levees required to protect the city of New 0. leans may, in 
conse(jUciu:e ofthe delta prolongation, re<juire to be considerably 
increased in heiglit, he attributes those evils which at this 
moment threaten the prosperity and existence of Lower Louisiana, 
the worst effects of which arc likely to be witnessed by men now 
living, to the labours of man, long and still rigorously cngage<l 
in drawing the waters, Ijy various processes,* more rapidly from 
the country abov<j, and destroying those jiatural reservoirs which 
originally protected the country hclow. 

Accordingly, he proceeds to consider the artificial causes of 
Hood, which he details as follows : — Cut-offs, effects of cultiva- 
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lion, areas tl rained by the Mississi}>pi and its tributaries, and 
extonsiijn ()f the l(3veesand itseft’eets- 

In regard oi* tlio “ cut-offs/’ Mr. Ellet aebnits tliat men of 
science liave ileniedand .still contest the fact of their being among 
the causes of the iiicrea.sing inundations. Iu>v, say they, by 
shortening tlie cliannoil and cutting off* the bends of tlie river, the 
\?Si 4 *ity ol‘ the ciirrent will be inci-eased, the channel scoured 
out wider and tleeper, tlie ffood.s conveyed more rapidly to the 
.sea, and the surface, llicrcfore, reduced. All this our author 
allow.s a.s j)ei*fectly true, but he confutes the practical conclusion, 
lie allows it to he true that by cutting off a given bend the 
ffoo<l will he lia.stened forward, and a greater volume will, 
therefore, be dischargeil through the channel in a given time. 
Jlut, lie ad«ls, it will not bo discharged directly into the sea, and 
tlius relieve? tlie river of its burden. On the contrary, the water 
^^iIl be drawn more rapidly from the river above the hend, and 
the level of tlie surface there will be reduced ; hut it loill he 
pmilpilatrd .more rapidhj hdo the. river hcioio the bend, and the 
.surface there will ho nGce.ssanly raised. 

Ic should seem that the liouisiaua State has already suffered 
from neglecting this latter consideration. A turn of the river, 
nanuMl the Ilacconice 13eml, was in 1848 cut off, and the 
consecjuence was, tlio heights of the floods (d^ove the bend, from 
lienee tlie water was more rapidly drawn, were retUiccd, but 
they were iiicrea.sed below the bend, where it was more rapidly 
thrown. 

I'lie reason, continues jNIr. Ellet, in favor of shortening the 
ciiannel would li.ave been sound, if it h;id been ])roposed to cut off 
apart iif the httver portio/is of the rive}\ and admit the water into 
tin* gulf at .some point further from the sea tlian its present 
mouths. lint a very difforont state of facts results from cutting 
off a bciul of the river in the upper ])ortions of its course. In 
this latter ea.se, the water, at the moment when the cut is made, 
rushes tlirough the artificial opening with a speed due to its 
(le.'^cent ami to the dejith of the new channel. But a very few 
tlays suffice to wefir away the soft material which confines the 
water, and the reach of the river alone is rapiilly drained off in 
.some tiegree by the in creased Me,>cent of the surface,^ and dis- 
charg(*d into the rea?*h liMow. • • 

rhe writer attributes tlie prevailing opinion in,favor of cut-off's to 
tlie intci^ sts of tlmse w ho depei^l on na\igation, to the fact that 
tho.se lands nborc a new' cut-off' are thereby rend^red less subject 
inundatioii than they were before ; and tlie c ire urns lance of 
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their being an improvement, which, while it is in truth of the most 
dangerous descriptHMi', can nevertheless be accomplished easily, 
and without skilL 

Altogether, then, our author concludes by asserting that the 
increase of the velocity of the current beliwv the cut-off, in virtue 
of the reduction of the velocity of the chinnel, cannot prevent 
the increase of the floods by giving more rapid vent to the wai^r, 
— for this acceleration is itself only a consequence of the increased 
elevation of the surface J>rmluced by the additional supply. 

Jiut among the artifleial causes, it is, says our author, decidedly 
necessary to include tlie effects cultivation, and the increased 
discharge*of water due to the destruction of the timber. It is indeed 
reasonable to suppose that the removal of the fresh growtii, 
and the rank vegetation of the virgin soil, will cause the slopes, to 
shed the rain more rapidly out of the valleys, and thus province 
more sudden and more violent flo<Kls than were observed of oh!. 
At the same time it is not to be overlooked, that tlie removal of 
the timber gives the sun’s rays nwre direct access to tlie earth, and 
thus promotes an increase of evaporation. This increase is, of 
course, at the expense of the drainage. Tliereforc, the effect ol' 
clearing the soil is to develop two opposite and compensating 
influences. But it cannot be doubted that, as a rule, the result 
of these influences will, in tlie aggregate, be in favor of a great 
increase of the discharge of the streams, and a material reduction 
of the evaporation. 

It may be generally asserted that tlic effect of cultivation is to 
increase the c*va].x)rat ion in the summer months, and thus retluce 
the summer drainage, and to liaston and augment the drainage iu 
the winter months, and consequently increase the height and j)ower 
of the floods ; in other words, to make the water lower in the 
summer and fail, and the floods higher in the winter and spring. 

Ill view to exhibiting in a clearer light this effect of cultivation 
upon flcMjd, Air. Kllct inserts a table of the areas drained by the 
tributaries ofthe Mississippi, or w c would prefer to call it, on account 
of Its extent f)f drainage, the Missouri river. 

Tins table results in showing an aggrtigate drainage of 
1, 226, Goo square miles. And supposing tliat !)y reason of the 
tillage of the prairies, the influeifCe of vegetable growth, or the 
better dnunage of the •fields, out of Sie ftirty inches of rain 
annually (ailing, t;\vo-fifths of an inch s:r nearly one per cent, of 
the wliole should be discharged ii|to the Mississippi in the eour&pof 
Go days of flood, Over and above the present average discharge ; 
and supposing further that this slight increase of the total 
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discharge were distribiited uniformly over the whole period of 60 
days of high water, it would require tliat the channel of the riter 
should be competent to give vent to an increased volume equal to 
220,000 cubic feet per second. If this increased volume should 
bo retained within the channel by levies, these levees would 
re<piire to be raised six-feet higher than the tops of the present 
ciiT^nuikmeuts. This result may assist the mind in forming some 
estimate of the consequences which are opening from the 
extension of society over the yet unpt^pled and the 

cultivation of the vast territorry ^wrhich is drained by the Missouri 
and its tributaries. • 

lint the main and prominent cause to which the increase of 
Hood is attributable is — the extension of the levies. These are 
priwite* works, constructed and kept up almost altogether by the 
individual proprietors of the river front. The security of the 
country <kq)eiuls, therefore, on the vigilance, providence, and 
good judgment of, perhaps, five thousand or ten thousand indivi- 
<luals. At first, ljut a frail and low embankment was sufficient 
to ]>rotci‘t the crops from a river which tlien seldom overflowed 
its banksjit a height But pari ptisst* 

w ith the progress of society, these m'6es wore extended from the 
lowest points of tillable land near the gulf, until the mouth of the 
Arkansas. They were originally commenced for local purposes* 
but more recently they have been planned with the intention to 
shut the water out from the swamps on each side of the river for 
a distance of about 700 miles, or estimating both shores, fourteen 
hundred miles. In the progress of extending the levees, no 
regard has been had to the bayous,** or natural outlets through 
which the river, in its' overstrained condition, vented a large portion 
of surplus water. These outlets have, on the coutrarjs with few 
exceptions, all been stopped up. Consequei\J:ly, that portion of 
the flood which these openings allowed to pass into the great 
reservoirs of the delta, has been excluded Hrom them, and is now 
forcoil, when the levies stand firm, to flow between the artificial 
banks down the main channel. 

T twill be readily*perceived how this compression of that sur- 
plus water which, in the original condition of the stream, spread 
^over a width of liftj or a hundred miles of inundated .country* 
* within a channel only half a mile in breadlh, will cause *the flood 
to rise jiigher and flow Yaster, until the additional volume 
dischargecr by the channel becomes equal to that which was 
before discharged by the bayous into tlie swamp. * 

The natural suggestion in this state of things, would, of course, 
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be to relieve the river by restoring its original condition ; in 
other words, by rc-opening its closed-up outlets, and again 
allowing the watfer to pass out throiigli its natural vents. 

But this is now wholly impracticable. These bayous are all 
types of the Alisslssippi itself. They originally received their 
supply of water altogetlier from that river, -and in extreme Hoods 
were subject, like the river, to overflow their borders. These rFer- 
flows left a deposit, of narrow breadth, parallel witli the cluinnels 
of the bayous, and limited in the rear by the swamps, d'hese 
narrow strips of elevated soil were arable, and olfered attractions 
to industry second only to the beautiful borders of the parcift 
stream, and they have consequently all been occupied, subdued, 
and are now often highly improved. The levees, vdiicli have 
been thrown across the mouths of the b.a\ous, now serve to 
protect tlie plantations on their ancient borders from the inroads 
of the Mississippi. To open them again woultl lead to the certain 
and immediate destruction of great interests whieli have grf)\vn up 
along tlie outlets, and at the same time would prevent the pos- 
sibility of reclaiming the swamps themselves, which it has become 
an object of national and State policy to redeem. 

This, then, constitutes the complicated dltliciilty of the problem 
to be solved : — that while the volume of the flood is cut off from 
its natural reservoirs, and while its being so cut off is requisite for 
the public good ami safety, the process on its pre>ent extended 
and extending scale involves the ruin of the lower della. Aiul as 
these levies or embankments so cuUingtheflootl off are destined t<» 
trail along the whole delta, wherever tliere is inimdaled land to 
reclaim, and as, moreover, the river so contiiied between the levees 
must continue to rise until it obtains depth and velocity sufficient 
for its discliarge through the channed, or until the levees shall 
break, society can Jiope /or no relief from the unassisted en- 
largement of tlie channel, or from anything but immediate eflorts to 
give lateral vent to the water or tore'drain it h(/ oppropriaie. icorL;:. 

Thus, having laid down these facts, Mr. El let proceeds to point 
out the physical remedies which may be 
question, u|v>n whom the weight shall fall to 
wisdom of Congress. ^ 

To pwsons unacqu^nted with thepeci^jiar formation of the 
delta of the Mississippi, or of other similar rivers, and especially to 
those who are liinised to the measurement and cont^^mplatioii 
of forces, the question of ahsoluSa practicahiliti/ m\\\[VLt\xvdi\\y occur, 
when it is proposed to control and regulate the flow of a vast rivor 
which is known to drain 785,000,000 acres, and discharge through 
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its channel the (lonils produced by the incited snows of the Rochy 
Mountains and tliose of the Allighany, togetlier witli the surplus 
water of hundreds of tributaries in tlie interveni«g valleys. 

Nevertheless, repeals our author, itisnot unreasonable to assume, 
that if it bo within the power of individuals so to control the 
waters as to adil to tlu^lieight and violence of the river, it will be 
within the power of the Government to reduce its force and 
jnodoratc its velocity. These operations would, indeed, Involve no 
sci io\is dlthculty, if tlio object were limited to relieving the country 
I'toiu tlic IUmhIs wliirli iXYM Hom frJt, Outlets could be made in 
l.j)'ver Ijouisiana, and tlie levees 4)e strengthened along the coast, 
s\icli an extent that the most ample protection would be affbrd- 
<‘d. Ibir the real and ditlicnlt problem is to guard against those 
artiiiciTil lloods which are annually ijicreasing, by means of some 
ronntoractiiig artilitaal exjM'dients. 

WbtlMview ulMccidiiigthis ])roblem. Mr. Ellet goeson to compare 
Hie weiglit of water discliarged by the river with those ordinary 
j.owers which are directed by men. He alfirms that the standing 
'.rmies of r]ur.»[.o are at tliis r!ay sulficiont, without the aid of 
'^••i(*nce, an<l almost w'ithont the use of macliinery, to hale out the 
ih'ods ; tliat tlie '^tcain power actually employed in na\igating the 
i\li.sd>sippi and its tributary streams is adecpiate to the raising 
af I the icaler (ti>^rJiar(feA by ike river rind its ovtkt.% at the mo- 
ment when tlieir discharge is greatest, to a height of about 
feet ; tliat to reduce their surfaces, at a point below the mouth 
of Hod Hiver, ten feet, would require only 16,066 horses, being a 
power ecpiivalont to that of the engines of about forty-two 
steam-boats oi' tlie average size of those engaged in the navigation 
< 11 * the Western waters. 

Hut, ho continues, wluie it may be well to show that it is within 
the power of society to restrain these lloods^ by mere muscular 
strength, by steam power, or by a dea*d lift, it is unnecessary to 
pursue tliat line of inquiry, for the great volumes of the Mis- 
sissippi lloods may be discharged directly into the sea, by merely 
removing a portion of the a rtiticiul embankments which now confino 
them to tlioir river* or the Hoods may be controlled by retaining 
a portion of tlie water in the valleys above, uutd it may pass 
tranquilly to the ocea^ witliout injury to tlie country bel®w^ And 
the simple ]>rocesse.s by wlfich these desiralJlc results may be arrived 
at, are capable, further, of^ieing carried on siimdtaneously and in 
harmony ibio with another. • 

Tliej, are thus enumerated : — 

^ First, — Better, higher, and stronger levies in Lower Louisiana, . 
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and more efficient surveillance, — a local measure, but one requiring 
State legislation and official execution and discipline. 

Second^ — ^The prevention of additional cut-oil's, — a restraint which 
may call for national legislation, or possibly judicial inter- 
ference, to prohibit the States and individuals above from deluging 
the country below. ^ 

Thirds — The formation of an outlet of tlie greatest attai^ile 
capacity, from the Mississippi to the head of Lake Borgiie, witli a 
view, if possible, to coiAort it ultimately into tlic main channel of 
the river. 

Fourth ^ — ^The enlargement of the Bayou Plaquemine, for the 
purpose of giving prompt relief to that part oft) jo coast which 
now suffers most from the floods, viz., to the borders of the 
Mississippi from above Baton Range to New Orleans. • . 

Fifths — The enlargement of the channel of the ^Vtcliafalaya, for 
the purpose of extending relief higher up tlic coast, and conveying 
to the sea, by an independent passage, the diseliarge IVom Retl 
River and the Washita. 

Sixths — The creation of great artificial reserroirs^ and the in- 
crestse of the capacity of the lakes on the distant tributaries, 
by placing dams across these outlets, witli apertures snllicient for 
their uniform discharge, so as to retain a portion of the uator 
above until the floods have subsided below. It is proposed by 
this process to compensate, in some degree, for the loss of those 
natural reservoirs which have been and are yet to be derstroyeil by 
drainage, clearance, and extended cultivation in the upper districts, 
and by the “ levies’’ lower down, and, at the same’ time, and by 
the same expedient, to improve the navigation of all the great 
tributaries of the Mississippi, while affording relief to the suil'cring 
and injured population of the delta. 

It is not our inteijtion to attempt to follow Mr. Ellet througli 
the long discussion into wfjich he enters relative to the foregoing 
means of preventing inundations. We shall not do more thjin refer 
the reader to the pages in which the details of the argument are 
distributed under the headings of “Outlets in general’’ ; “ Outlets 
below New Orleans” ; “ Enlargement of the Piaqueinine Bayou*’ ; 
“Enlargement and Discharge of the AtchafaJaya” ; “Outlet into 
Lake Pontchatrain” ; “ Outlet at the Moi^th of the Arkansas” ; 
“Consideration of Bayou Mancliae, aftd of the La Fourche” 
•'Prevention of Cut-offs” ; “ Protectidli by Lev6es” ; am\^“ Reser- 
voirs.” , • 

It is sufficient for us to summarise by stating that after most 
minute, and, as we think, satisfactory analysis of the question, ho 
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arrives at the conclusion that, while it is necessary to take prompt 
measures to prevent cut-offs in future, this preventive measure 
will not relieve from present suflfering, but will serve only to protect 
the river coast against one prominent cause to which we may look 
for an increiise of future local inundations. 

That there exist great obstacles in the way of obtaining 
aJessmate relief from the plan of outlets alone ; because the amount 
of relief possible of attainment by this process will be limited by 
the destruction that may be produced in tlie districts upon which 
the tli verted flood will be thrown* 

That as reganls kvees ^ — after nostly embankments shall have 
been constructed in the rear of the present levees, and all the 
water that can be reasonably discharged by outlets has been 
dnvvirofl' through appropriate vents, — the^e expedients nuist still 
be regarded as mere palliatives, limited in their application to the 
lower part of the delta, and even then only warding off, and 
postponing for a season, results which they cannot permanently 
prevent. 

And that a comprehensive view of tliis great subject induces a 
conviction that, after exhausting all other means which art supplies 
for relief, it will be necessary, in order to assure the protection of 
the wliole delta from overflow, compatibly with the reclamation of 
swamps, to coustnict new reservoirs iu the hilly couuivy^ at the 
sources of the Mississippi and its tributaries, tliere to hold back 
a portion of the surplus water, and act as substitutes fov those 
reservoirs which arc thrown out of use iu the low lands by the 
innovation of society. 

Nine reservoirs, each of 1 10 feet deep, and covering seven square 
miles, w'ould reduce the floods twelve inches for a space of GO days ; 
and these reservoirs would retain, moreover, water enough to 
maintain the navigation of as many of the piost valuable rivers 
as flow into the Mississippi from the East. 

We would particularly veoommend Mr. Ellet's observations on 
this subject to the attention of our Indian readers. The expedient 
is more particularly applicable to our Peninsula. The magnitude 
of the works propofSfed would not appal the imaginations even of 
the most conservative natives. They would be, in fact, just such 
works as in every province and m every ago he has been used to 
ci)nsider the appropriate ^legacy left to posterity by a good and 
power! ul*ruler ; and we ha^fe in some parts of the country done 
just sufficietit to show that such reservoirs as Mr. Eliot proposes are 
not beyond the skill of such amateur engineers as Colonel Dixon, 
nor the resources of an Indian budget. 
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But to return to the Mississippi. As tliis measure of making 
great reservoirs in the high lands — ^althougli alone ol‘ ettieicncy to 
secure the whole delta — has yet to pass through the ordeal of 
public investigation, and to accjiiire, as a preliminary even to 
survey, the confidence, leisure, and action of Congress, Mr. Ellet 
recommends an application, in the mean tjjne, of the power and 
resources, whether national or local, to the preservation Jimm 
inundation, by all the other means detailed in his report, and 
which he recapitulates ifi the following terms : — 

I. The immediate organisation of a proper system for the 
construction and maintenance <d‘ the levees (»f Lower Louisiana, 
under tlie direct autliority and control of the State; that a new or 
guard lino of levees be made— commencing at the month of Ited 
River and extending down to tlu? vicinity of Donaldson vi lie,* above 
eighty miles above New Orleans, on both shores — of sufficient width 
at top for an ample roadway or railway track, and at least six feet 
above the highest flood which lias been witnessed at the points 
where tlie levee is to be built. 

II. That simultaneously with the commencement of tliese new 
lev6<?8, there be formed a new outlet from the Mississippi into Lake 
Borgue, about ten miles below New Orleans, to relieve the river at 
that point, and reduce its level there as nearly as possible to the level 
of the gulf. 

III. That, witlioiit any delay, measures be adopted to promote 
the enlargement of the Bayou Plaijuemine, so as to relieve tho 
river in that neighbourhood of the increasing pressure of the 
floods wliicli will be produced when the water which ’ now escapes 
through the crevasses is confined by tlic stronger levees recom- 
mended to be raised. 

IV. That, simultaneously with the formation of the safety- 
valves below, and th^ construction of a guard levee, tho necessary 
steps be taken to encourage tho enlargement of the Atcliafiilava, 
by clearing off and cultivating its • borders, strengthening tho 
channel, and undermining tho salient angles of the shores which it 
is desirable to remove. 

We regret that our limits do not admit ofoiTi* entering upon any 
review of Mr. Ellet’s rellectiuns on the bars at tho mouths of tlio 
Mississippi. These reflections, originally submitted to tho War 
Department of the States in the Ibnn of a separate report, are * 
appended to the •Inundation Rejiort ill the present vobyne, and 
might with great /idvantago be sttidied by all wdio are interested 
in the improvement of our harbours from Kurrachee round to 
^Goringa. 
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In conclusion, it is impossible to rise from a perusal of tbo 
work wo have thus very inatlequately summarised without a con- 
viction of the grandeur, .and necessity, of the measures proposed by 
its author. After all, a river, be it ever so great, and its tributaries 
ever so numerous, is but a given volume of water. And we can- 
not doubt that the opening resources of success will, if not at once, 
yet'^esently, control not^ the Mississippi only, but those vast 
streams also which now waste themselves in the Indian and 
other Oceans. They shall bo made, not duly to restrain, but to 
supply water in accordance with the will and the wants of 
man. We possess, even within* the limits of this Presidency, 
rivers in many of their features anahigous with the Mississippi, and 
capable of assisting to maintain the present population of British 
liulLa. * Tlie waters of the Indiis are even more precious, cteferis 
paribus, than those ‘of the Mississippi, because upon them are 
wliolly dej)endc“nt the agricultural prospects of their valley — while 
the borders of the Mississippi arc refrcslied, and culturable, by rain 
water. 

Yet, have w^e turned the Indus to account? Common sense 
would seem to dictate that at least the canals condu(‘tiiig its w'ater 
into the agricnlturai districts should be rendered, if possible, 
perfectly efficient for the object in view. But are they so ? Has it 
not been a fact obvious to the eye of every traveller that, while 
tile level of the plain in Sind is lower than that of the river, the 
conduits are so shallow, so rugged, so unscientifically sloped and 
directed, that in tlie common event ofa poor in undatory period, half 
the cultivable lands are left unsown — or at least uiireapcd ? 

And yet we expect the Province of Sind to pay ! And yet we 
abuse the Provinoeon account of its deficit! As well, as reasonably, 
might we drain the Thames and then curse our fleets for not sailing 
their wonted freight up to tlie port of Londoy, as allow the ocean 
to drain the Indus, and then curse its plain for being unfruitful. 
We do not wish tcPblamo Government. We know how much the 
Government has upon its hands. We know how diflicult it is for a 
Government, even with liberal views, untrainelled action, and 
immense funds at itife disposal, to develope the resources and con- 
struct the public works necessary to that development, over an 
empire such as ours i^ the East. ^ « 

We know, ap|)Iying to* Jiidia the language used by an acute 
observer ef America, tliat, ' 

If England cannot undertake a little war, neither can America a little 
improvement. Public works on the European scale would be of but little 
value on this continent, where the features of nature are exhibited in such 
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gigantic outline. When art comes in aid of nature, it must conform itself 
to the scale of nature. The points to be united here are important ; and as 
titey are generally fi\v apart, the means of uniting them, .whether it be by 
ctiiml, telegraph, or* railway, must be great in proportion. By a canal a 
score miles in length, they complete in England a natural and artificial 
navigation of one or two hundred miles. By a canal a few hundred miles 
in length in America they complete a niitunj.1 and artificial navigation 
extending for thousands of miles. There they connect the Humber ^ith 
the Mersey, the Forth with the Clyde, here the Ohio with the DeldWare, 
the Hudson with the Mississippi. There the important points to be 
united together are at'^ trifling distances from each other, and on 
reaching them you proceed along the smiling vale which the eye can 
generally grasp «it a single vision, cr.oss the rivulet which the schoolboy can 
leap, and thread a mary course amongst gentle undulations, some of 
which it is cheaper to tunnel than to turn ; but here, cities, towns, and the ^ireat 
marts of commerce lie far apart, and to unite them you have to traverse 
in long straight lines tho boundless plain, peaetrate the mountain’ ridges, 
intersect the interminable forest, span or ferry the mightiest rivers, and 
cross morass after morass, ail of them yet undrained, and some of them 
iindrainable. The American is condemned to the alternative of 
making no improvement at all, or of conforming himself in making them 
to the prodigious scale of circumstances.** 

We know that all this is as applicable to the East as to tho 
West. Nevertheless, the United States Government dates IVoin 
1776, while our Government dates from ae year not much later. 
Both Governments have suffered, from the effects of what is 
here designated subordinate, and in the States is called State, 
Government. Both, in other words, have felt the want of 
one central and all-powerful Gb)vernment, acting directly uiwn 
and interested equally in all parts of tho country. Both 
have encountered difficulties of a nature not to be estimated in 
countries of small extent. Both have possessed in the natural 
configuration and resources of their respective continents unprece- 
dented fields for exertion. 

What are tho comparative results ? The one Government has 
succeeded in developing America; the othet«GoTOmment has found 
it impossible hitherto to develope to any great^ogree the material 
resources of India. We repeat, we do not blame this Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, we attribute its failure in this respect to 
circumstances with which the American Government has not 
to contend. We will go yet farther, and affirm that no nation 
other than the English, or the American wwld have done so well 
by India as we have. But let us, ^t the same time, look truth 
in the face. Ldt us, when we have failed or stagnated,. attribute 
effects to their causes, and not-^-like a child who, unable to tell 
the time, abuses and injures the watch which is pointing the 
minute— foolishly vilify a valley which the laws of nature, art, apd 
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commerce, proclaim to be in many points analogous w ith that t>r 
the Mississippi. Let us rather be just, and deign to admit 
that we possess in the valley of Jjie IRdus a Province, 
destined, by reason of its geographical position, its river, 
its quality and level of soil, to become l)oth commercially 
and agriculturally giieat ; let us further admit that we are 
perfectly aware of its capabilities, which have been and arc still 
forced by the local authorities upon notice, but that, owing to 
our poverty and conseejuent want of agency^ wo are for tlie 
present unable to do the Province justice. 

Pe sure, at least, if we persiSt in our fallacy, there are those 
who will expose us — those, too, who will repudiate the excuse 
of poverty as invalid, — and will accuse us of lack of enterprise, 
incxi, and true interest hi the country. ‘‘ Look,” they will cry, 

at the valley of the Mississippi, — consider what has been accom- 
plished there ! Hear what your owm countryman, AlcxaiKler 
Mackay, says of the valley of the Mississippi, and confess that 
his w^ords paint your Indus, and should teach you to appreciate 
your ‘ muddy ditch.’ ” 

“ Tlie ^lissiSsippi ! It was with indescribable emotions that I first felt 
myself iilloiit upon its waters, J low often in my schoolboy dreams, and iu 
my waking visions afterwards, had my imagination pictured to itself the 
lordly stream, rolling with tumultifous current through the boundless region 
to which it has given its name, and gathering into itself, in its course to 
the ocean, the tributary waters of almost every latitude in the temperate 
zone. Here it was then, in its reality, and I, at length, steaming against its 
tide. 1 looked upon it with that reverence with which every one must 
regard a groat feature of external nature. The lofty mountain, the illimita- 
l>le plain, and the seemingly shoreless lake, aie all objoclc wliich strike the 
mind with awe. But second to none of them in the sublime emotions which 
it inspires, is the mighty river ; and badly constituted must that mind be 
which could contemplate for the first time with a feeling of indifference a 
stream which in its resistless flow passes throng]^ so many climes, and 
traverses so many latitiuj^s, — rising amid pe*i*petual snows, and debouching 
under an almost tropjeal sun, and draining into itself the surplus waters 
of about two millions of square miles. 

“ But the grandeur of the Mississippi consists less in the majestic pro- 
portions of its physical aspect than in the part which it is yet destined to 
play in the great dranm of civilised life. It was grand whilst it yet rolled 
silently and unknown through the unbroken solitudes of the ptiiueval forest ; — 
it was grand wlicn the inaomita!)le4)ut unfortunate Soto first gazed upon 
its waters, and when it tpen^d to receive, at th% hands of his disconsolate 
band, the corpse of its discoverer; — and it was grand when no sound was 
heard alon^ its nourso but the scream of the eagle ancHlie war-whoop of 
the pvage. * But grander wilk it yet be, aye, far grander, wlien 
civilisation has trucked itfVoi^ its mouths to its sources f when industry has 
converted its sides into a garden, and speckled them with lively towns and 
gljttering cities ; and when busy popu^tious line its shores, and turn along 

« .VOL. HI. — Nu. T. \ 
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the banks of all its tributaries. Then, and then only, will the Mississippi 
fulfil its destiny. 

“ Already, icithbuinine millions of ptopleinthe valley, its whole aspect 
is ckanyed-^ihe wilderness Aas been successfully invaded— the lium of busy 
industry is lieard along its shores — towns hiive sprung up as by magic upon 
its banks — tlie combined banner of science and art waves over its waters — 
and hundiods of steamers, with a multitude of oi.her craft, are afloat upon 
its tide. What scene will it present when the present population is multi- 
plied by ten, and when^ serving as a bond oj perpetual miion stronger 
than protocols, or tl^ other appliances of diplomacy between more than 

a .dozen sovereign and independent commonwcaltlis, it is the common 
highway along which will beWnethe accumulated products of their united 
industry to the ocean ! Viewed in Mie double light of what it is and what 
it is to be, it is marvellous how some can look upon the Mississippi as 
nothing more than a ^ muddy ditch* Muddy it undoubtedly is, but that 
whicYi renders its current so turbid is but the material torn from distant 
regions, with which it comes laden to construct new territories m more 
accessible positions. The opaqueness of its volume is thus but one of the 
means by which is gradually accomplished a great physical phenomenon. 
Regarded in connexion with the purposes to which it will yet be applied, 
when civilisation has risen to full tide around it, the Mississippi must be 
equally an object of interest to the Englishman as to the xVmerican, — 
for what Englishman can look ivith indifference upon that which is yet 
destined to be the principal medium of communication between the great 
world and the region which is rapidly becoming the chief theatre for 
Anglo-Haxon enterprise, and will yet witness the greatest triumphs of 
Ayiglo^Saxon energy and skill f He talers, then, but a vulgar view of it, 
who treats as merely so much muddy water running through an 
unpicUircvpic country, a stream which, ere many more heads are 
grey, will exercise so important an influence upon the commercial and 
political relations of the world.” 


Art. II.~A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF 
BOMBAY. 

1708—1725. 

A new Acemnt of the East Indies, being the observations and 
remakes of Captain Hlexander Uawjilton, who spent his time 

there from the^year 1688 to 1723. < Edinburgh: 1727. 

• « 

There were signs in the diwn of the eighteenth century that 
the English in India were about to enjoy brighter times. A war 
waged by them against the E^npirc of the ^fogl.lls, which, feeble 
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and unwieldy as it was, yet almost crushed them by the mere 
weight of its inert mass, — a war in which their pecuniary resources, 
their credit and military strength, had been almost exhausted, — 
was now liappily terminated- The two Com])anies, which had 
substituted lor fair and commercial rivalry bitter and internecine 
hostility against eacl# other, were now amalgamated ; the old 
Coiijpany contributing experience and “ tlie good-will” of a long- 
established business, the new contributing cash, to the counnoii 
stock ; so that the United Company *iot only reassured cho 
wavering minds of its creditors, but inspired the English nation 
with increased confidence in its Stability. Foes, active ones, still 
remained, buttliey could only sting, and were incapable of inflicting 
mortaji injury. In brief, the East India Company, having sur- 
viwjd a dangerous birth and aggravated diseases of childhood, was 
now in a state of adolescence, with every prospect of enjoying a long 
and vigorous existence. 

Disordered as were their pecuniary affairs, they soon improved, 
and after a fe.w years ])rospcred beyond ail precedent. The expenses 
which l?ad attended tlio complicated arrangements for winding up 
the separate •’business of tlie two Companies, at first crippled the 
United Company, so that in March 1709 they only declared a 
dividend of five per cent. ; but in September of the same year it 
rose to eight per cent, the following year to nine per cent, at which 
rate it stood until Juno 1722, when it was reduml to eight per 
cent The bursting of the South Sea bubble had such a benefi- 
cial efiect upon their stock, that in 1720 it attained a value of 
four Iiundred and forty-five per cent. In 1712, w^hea Parliament 
voted the continuance of their charter until 1733, their annual 
exports were valued at £150,000. 

The Company liad on different occasions withdrawn their 
factories from the following places, on tiie western coast of 
India ; namely, from Cutch, Brodera, Raibagli, Rajapore, Bat- 
ticolo, Onoro, Barseloro, Mangalore, Dhurmapatam, Cananore, 
Paniani, Cranganore, Cocliin, Porca, Carnopoly, and Quilon, — all 
of them small establishments in which probably the only European 
residents were a Factor, and a Writer who served liini as Assis- 
tant. But they retained tUe*gr principal fort on the Ibland of 
Bombay, besiiles smeller forts at Mazago!*, Mahim, Sion* Sewvee, 
and Worlee ; forts and* fectories also at Carwar, Telliclierrv, 
AnjengOf and- Calicut ; ana factories at Surat,* Swally, Broach] 
Alnneddbafi, to which was afterwartls added a residency at Cambay . 

, * Macph^'rsoii's llifctory of Coiii iien;® Milbiirrr^ Oriental Coinmercf* 
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Such was the position of affairs when the unchroniclecl period 
of wliich we arc now about to treat, commenced — uuchronicled 
because hitherto 'there has been a lack of data. For the 
materials of history are wars, revolutions, heroic acts, the 
acquisitions of science and learning, changes of politics and laws. 
She draws her supplies from stirring events, conquests, national, 
political, theological, literary and scientific struggles. Years of 
rop^e and mercantile prosperity are not her favourite subjects, 
ancrliitlicrto her pen has refused to describe for the next forty 
years the acts of English merchants in India following their ordi- 
nary avocations. Thinking prollfably that they would only have 
to note down the prices of pepper and calicoes, the arrival and 
departure of ships and cargoes, or other ordinary transactions 
of commercial life, writers of Anglo-Indian history have preferved 
to abstain from such savourless fare. Mill devotes to the 
next forty years but fifty octavo pages of largo type, and these 
include all that he has to say respecting the affairs of the East 
India Company in England and all parts of India. Orme omits 
them altogether; and Pallor Hamilton, a pains-taking writer, dis- 
misses them with this single paragraph : — “ With the junction of 
the East India Companies Mr. Bruce’s authentic narrative con- 
cludes, and no documents have been discovered to fill up the 
intervening period until A. D. 1748.” AVe congratulate ourselves 
upon having been more fortunate than Hamilton. We have found 
some at least of tlio missing documents, and the following pages 
are the fruits of our researches as far as they relate to the western 
side of India. 

Before devoting our whole attention to “ the United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to tho East Indies,” wo must 
l)riefly notice two rivals which awakened their fears and joaloiisios. 
An association of Scotchmen- had engaged in an effort to gain a 
share of the trade in India, but without that prudence and discre- 
tion forwhicli their nation has been in other instances distinguished. 
They seem never to have had more than one ship, called tho 
“Speedwell,” the Captain of which was a notorious polygamist, of no 
education, who, having been brought up as a Highland drover, was 
little acquainted with tho practice, and stilMess with the science 
of navigivtion. Utterly y' it ho ut tile requisite? qualifications as he 
was, they yet contrived to obtain for uim the commission of a 
Lieutenant in tho Royal Navy, and sent him to inaugurate their 
enterprise. At J3atavia he designedly permitted his ship to bo 
driven on the rocks, where she became a tolal wreck, a small por- 
tum only of the caigt being ^ ^javed, iududing some grossly 
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obscene glass-ware, which was a private speculation of the super- 
cargoes. W 0 hear of the chief supercargo at Surat, where he 
arrived after having wasted liis time and jnoney^n debauchery with 
a woman of bad character at Malacca. Swamped by the vice and 
inisinanageinent of its servants, the frail Company soon disap- 
peared, and never risen again to the surface of history.* 

The attempt of the English Company’s other rivals was more 
judiciously and perscveringly made under high authority, and for a 
time at least was more successful. They Verc chiefly English and 
Dutch mcrcliants, who, hampered by the vexatious laws passed in 
their own countries against interlopers, placed themselves under 
the protection of the Emperor of Germany, and formed a Com- 
pany at Osteiul, which had been recently incorporated into the Im- 
periaF dominions. Not only was much of their capital British, their 
ships were even navigated by British seamen ; so, acconling to 
tlie principles of trade which then were current, the English Par- 
liament felt themselves called upon to interfere. In 1710, and 
again in 1718, an Act was passed, prohibiting the investment of 
English capital in the East India stock of foreign nations, and the 
employment of English seamen in their trade. The English 
Company also strictly enjoined their servants in India to appre- 
hend, and scud for trial to England, all English subjects who 
nnght 1)0 found trading there without tlie Company’sauLhority. Still 
move decided were the measures which the Dutch adopted for the 
suppression of tlie innovators. They appealed not only to the 
Emperor but also to the Courts of England and France, repre- 
senting that by a treaty made with Spain in 1648 all lier subjects 
had been excluded from carrying on trade with India by way of 
tlie Cape of Good Hope, that the Ostenders had been at that time 
her subjects, and consetpicntly the establishment of an East India 
Company at Osteiid was an iiilVingement of treaties, against whicli 
the great j)owers of Europe ought to ifrotest.f 

In India, English, French, and l)utch were all on the alert to 
defeat ilie enterprise of tliesc Ostenders, whoso obnoxious flag first 
mailc its appearance there in 1716, when the French Governor of 
l^)ndichcn*y advist^l the servants of the English Company that two 
forty-gun vessels, which had boon fitted out at Osteiul, were olf 
the coast of Malabar.^ One of tlicse in tr oilers came to Sinat, wlicrc 
it caused great cxcitemeift. Again, in August 1719, intelligence 
reached Jlombay that iiTterlopers of the English nation” were 
^ • 

* Hamiltoirs ‘'New Account of ihc Kast Imlics,” chap? xxxix. 

i l/'tU’r from tho Court of l)irecti>rs to tlio I'lesulout and of lioiubay, 

dated *djtU Maab l/Jl. Macplicis^ou’s History of Commerce. 
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sailing under Imperial colours in the Indian seas, and soon after- 
wards the “ Prince Eugene,*’ of two hundred and fifty tons, arrived 
from Ostcnd at the Wdr of the Surat river. The English Chief, receiv- 
ingthis information as he was on his way to “a venison feast” at the 
tent oftheDutcli Directoire, had at once an opportunity of hold- 
ing afriendly consultation with hisally, and w\.en the Hollander de- 
clared that his Company, exasperated by the competition of the in- 
terlopers, had prohibited theirscrvants at all theirsettloments under 
the severest penalties froni supplying them even with wood and 
water, the two Chiefs agreed that although they were not empowered 
to adopt aggressive measures, they would throw every iinj)ediinent 
they possibly could in the way of the new-comers. The next 
day the “ Eugene’s” pinnace ascended the river to the Custom 
House, and after the* crew had explained their object to the native 
officers, they werepermitted to go ashore and to hirea house for their 
residence, where they received a formal license to trade. Ofeourse 
this was a great mortification to the English Chief, who waited as soon 
as he could upon Sheik Islam Khan, beputy Governor of the city, 
and disingenuously told him that the Europeans at the bar “belong- 
ed to Ostend, a fishing town,” which was lawfully in the dominions 
of the king of Spain, but having been taken in the late war by the 
English, French, and Dutch, liad been ceded by them to the 
Emperor of Germany; and ho advised the native officer in (piite a 
friendly way to bo on bis guard against the officers and crew of tho 
“ Prince Eugene,” for they came as much with a view to })lunder 
native shipping, as to engage in honest trade. The Deputy, 
however, seeing througli this mean falsehood, replied that the 
persons who liad come before in a ship from Ostend had conducted 
themselves peaceably and injured no one ; and as for his part 
he considered them honest, so ho could not withhold from them 
his permission to tradf). Thus baffled in tbeir ungenerous design, 
the English factors could only enjoin tlieir brokers to abstain from 
dealing with the intruders, and in conjunction with the Dutch 
compel all their constituents to give a promise under their hand 
and seal to that effect. In short, as they complacently noted down, 
they did them “ all the disservices possible.” One of their 
measures was to post near tho Ostenders’ residence spies, who in a 
short reported that Mr. George Wyche, free-trader under 
the Company’s license, was actually in cWrespondence with the 
enemy. Here wks a traitor in the camp. They wrote and 
forwarded a protect to him, but that ho treated withindifterence; so 
they took their revenge by placing an embargo on his goods, and 
not allowing him to ship them for Bombay. Wyoho, who was of 
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course iiuliguant, maintained that he had a right to do as he pleased, 
and, as they declared, addressed them in abusive and obscene 
language. So they reported his behaviour to •their superiors at 
Bombay, who, after putting this and that together, elicited the 
ominous fact that the free-trader had invited the interlopers 
to dinner, and the^i and there clandestinely submitted to 
them musters of goods for sale. Further than this they 
had not positive proof, bitt they also conjectured that ho had 
sold them various articles, and — which %’as tantalising indeed — 
had been paid in good cash. The offender was instantly summoned 
to Bombay, where, as the •vidcncc against him was not 
sufficiently conclusive, ho was merely admonished and penifttted 
to return. Whether or not it was found that the Ostenders were 
not so mischievous as was at first supposed, or that the English 
had become habituated to their visits, we cannot say ; but certain 
it is, that the hostility against them abated at Surat, so that when 
their ship ‘‘Concordia** arrived on the 4th of February 1720, and 
the “llaremberg*’ on the 23rd of October of the same year, their 
officers met with no molestation.* 

Having thus noticed the periodical visits of these commercial 
rivals, let us inspect the domestic concerns of the Presidency. 
These were for the most part of an ordinary and prosaic 
character, and it is necessary to tell the reader that they were 
so, as probably he would not otherwise infer it from our narrative. 
For althougli we only note down matters which have some 
interest, as for instance financial, administrative, and military 
arrangements, relations with Native and ICuropean powers, and 
peculiar incidents in the lives of individuals, — we would not have 
it supposed that in those days such topics chiefly occupied the 
time and attention of an English Governor^in India and his offi- 
cial staff. On the contrary, his was in the main the ordinary routine 
of a merchant, and not uafrequcntly he might be seen chaffering 
like a very petty tradesman. A cursory glance at the archives 
would satisfy any inquirer that the heads of Government were 
ratlier engrossed \^th trade than politics. If they were occasionally 

* Diary of the Surat Factory fronf August 1719 to December 1720. The 
Ostoml Company was c^ntii^ied lor many ye^s, butwe road lit'Tle of tijcir 
ships on the western side of It was reported in Fugland in 17^3, that 

they were^esoWed to take revengo for the injuries they had received in Bengal, 
by applying /or commissions from the Qgeeu of Hungary to cruise off the coasts 
of India and take the ships of Mussulmans. The Court of Directors therefore 
warned the Factors of Sm at and Natives to be ou their guard. — (General Letter, 
dated 4th November 1713.) 
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compelled to discuss questions of administration or of war and 
peace, these were but digressions, and they soon reverted to the 
business of the warehouse. The duty of His Honor the Presi- 
dent was to make himself acquainted with the state, variations, and 
prospects of the markets, to cheapen calicoes, criticise investments 
of pepper, and haggle in his Council-chanilhor with natives for the 
disposal of a European cargo. He and his correspondents used a 
surprising jargon of terms, most of iWiich, since English drove 
Indian fabrics out of the market, have become obsolete. They 
wrote a great deal about “ dutties,” “ lungeos,” “ tapseils,” 
“guinoa-stuffs,” “scarlet drabs,” ‘porpetts,” “brawls,” “chelloes,” 
“ sitiall or large ncccanecs,” and “ chints’s of sorts.” His Honor 
of Bombay, when writing to Ilis Worship of Surat, would wish to 
know “ what wasdoingin large Broach, blueBrodera, and Cambay 
cottons he had received a supply of cloves, nutmegs, and mace, 
with “ a very choice assortment of sword blades he would be glad 
to hear that the gonileineii of tlic P\iotory could purchase plenty of 
cotton-yarn, and he took that opportunity of inclosing an invoice 
of “ flowered cloth,” which had been forwarded as an experiment to 
SCO whether such an article would be in demand ; he lamented 
that their supply of elephants’ teeth had fallen short that year ; 
found fault with the way in which the chelloes had been “ calen- 
dered and papered;” he and the honourable Members oi* 
Council, having measured three pieces out of each bale of the 
neccanecs, had decided that they were far too coarse, and 
had not found a piece which was not deficient in length ami 
breadth ; they were now on the look-out for a supply of ehints’s, 
including “ coloured and white grounds,” with so many “ pairs 
green grounds small running work,” and a few “ with large nose- 
gays and bunches of flowers,” or “ small ilittoes and stripes.” 
Then, after having de.^patclied these important advices, the Honora- 
ble the President and Council w'ould perliaps, like any respectable 
auctioneer of the present time, give notice that they would hold a 
public outcry, when a large variety of goods would be offered for 
competition ; or that there would bo “a sale by candle,”* the con- 
ditions of which were that the articles would be disposed ol‘ for 
ready money only to the highest bidder, wlio must remove them 

* It is evident from tho llecords th.it thh mode of sale was frequpnt at 

Bombay and Sarat. • It appears toliave been ordiiutrily adopted in 'Loudon, at 
least daring the previous century. Dr^^deu, describing the popularity of 
poetry, says that lieliail seen people reading his Tlfr Jhreule in tlie midst of 
“ Cliango,** — “ nay, so vehemently were they at it, that they lost their bargains 
by the caudles-ends.’* 
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at his own risk, and that if not cleared out at sucli a time, &c. Ac. 

Such, a century or a century and a half ago, were the official 
despatclics and the occupations of an Indian (it^ernor and Council. 

We are indebted to the Rev. Richard Cobbe, tlie Cliaplain, for an 
account of Bombay at tliis period. He wrote it (a. o. 1715) in 
compliance with a pifcrting request of Dr. Robinson, Bishop of 
London ; but that prelate seems to have thrown his letters aside 
without notice ; at least he hever replied to them, and they would 
have been lost if the writer had not in his Rid age sent to an Englisli 
press the copies which he had so long preserved. The population 
of the island was estimated at WijOOO, for tlie support of which 
the ground produced only rice, a iew vegetables, and the fruit and 
juice of palm-trees ; but abundance of provisions was imported, the 
ilnest*whcat being brought from Surat, wlierc tlicre was better 
bread than at any other place in India. Arrack was much con- 
sumed, such as was of inferior quality being sent to the mar- 
ket from Goa,’^ and the best from Batavia. Wine of Shiraz 
was a luxury confined cliieily to the wealthier classes. Ow- 
ing to the construction of a strong dyke at what was called 
the Great Breach, and to the consequent exclusion of the sea 
from low lands which it had converted into pestilential marshes, 
the climate was much improved ; but during this whole 
century disease occasionally bocamo epidemic, and then it was 
attributed to exhalations from the putrid fish or hoot with wliich 
the lauds wore manured, so that the practice w as repeatedly prohi- 
bited, and as often, on the petition of the cultivators, agaii/permiL- 
ted.f Mr. Cobbe considered the island very pleasant, and although 


Hamilton, in his account of Goa, writes “ TIio little ti\nlo they have is 
mostly from tlieir arrack, which is distilled from toddy of tho cocoa-nut tree, 
vhich fttows iu »;roat abundance in the territories of Goa. Tho ICufclish ar« 
tlieir be&t customers, for they buy great quantities yeiyiy for punch. It is sold 
by the candy or two casks, about 4^ irallons eacli, lor xeraphcims per ca&lc ; 
but J have bought it for 5?0, when tliore was no great dornaiul fur it.'*— -Chap, xxi! 
Many years afterwards a Afr. Jeiikinsou proposed to establish a manufactory 
of arrack on tho IVfalabar Coast, and Ooverument made a contract with him 
for fivo years, but tho spirit did uofc appear to aivo satisfaction. (Uiarv for 

IlUO— 1843 .) X c V ttijr 

t Diary of Uio Bombay Government, 25th July 1720. Tho practice was 
then turbiddeii for tho second or third t^me, and dung w:is oidered to be used 
as manure; but in May 1721 thi.s was admittod ^lot to have been ^utlicieiifc 
substitute, amUlie prohiDition against knot was wilhdrawn by an Older of 
Council. Yet a report wa.s made #o Government on the 18th February 1/33, 
thattJio Ctiombies who cultivated tho rice-grouuds had lied *10 Salsette, because 
they were re:>'ictod from using lisli-ma«urc. In January 1/39 the principal 
landholders of Bombay and Mahim set forth in a petition “ the inevitable ruin 
of themselves and familio.s by the entire prohibition from .the Government of 
thekoot manure,*’ and prayed for Consideration aud relief from their grievance. 
^ VQh. IIL— NO. I. * 5 
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“ yie climate was comfortably warm before the monsoons,” it was 
so much liealtliicr tlian it liad previously been that with a little 
care and caution aue might live as well there as in i^ngland. Ilis 
letter was carried home by the late General, the Honorable Wil- 
liam Aislabie, Esquire, who was accompanied by Captain 
James Ilarmer. The one had lived twenty-eight, the idler 
twenty-two years in}3ombay ; but sucli instances were confessedly 
rare. Mr. Cobbe’s predecessor, the Uevd. George VV'^atson, 
had died in 1710, before completing a residence of one year, and 
for tho five following years the place was without a clergyman. 
There were three forts in addition to tho Castle, five Portuguese 
Churches, and the stunted walls of an English Church which had 
been commenced by Sir George Oxenden. Tlic Court of Directors 
had sent out an order in 1710 that all cocoa-nut and toddy trqes 
standing within a mile of tlic principal fort should bo fellctl, but 
it was somo time before this was strictly enforced.* To defray 
the expenses of fortifying tho town, tho mercliants and other 
inhabitants agreed in 1716 to pay additional duties at the rate of 
two per cent., and the Voriadores contributed lilteou tliousand 
xeraphims annually for the defence of the island, cpi condition 
that they should be exempted from raising train-bands or militia, 
which had previously lieen their diity.f It is stated in an 
inscription lately removed from tlie Apollo gateway, tliat the town- 
wall was completed on the Ist of June 1716, whoa Charles Boone 
was Governor. 

Finding the revenues inadecjuate to meet the expenses of tlie 
island, the Court of Directors ordered in 1717 that the ground- 
rent within the city should be improved by instituting quit-rents, 
or by letting leases renewable on tlie payment of fines. “ The 
consideration of our prodigious charge,” they add, “ and tho 
people’s ])rotectioii and liberty, are very cogent arguments, if 
rightly managed, to convince every one why that ground ought to 

On the 22nd February D42 the Fazendars or freeholders (-dyarfintfirfo Portuguese) 
offered Rs. 10,000 to Gorerutnent, on condition that the prohibition against 
koot should be removed. Their petition was referred to the Court of Directors 
and rejected. (Diary of the Bombay Government at the respective dates.) At 
much later periods the use and disuse of koot are both mentioned by 
visitors. 

* See Mr. Cobbe’s letter's to the Court of Directors and the Society for 
.Promoting Christian Knowledge. • 

t These Veriadores .seern to hare held olBcc iir/ler the Portuguese Government. 
Professor Wilson in Ihfi Glossary describes them .as “ achassof uative..fuuction- 
aries in tho island of Bombay, whose <j[uties appear to have consisted in tho 
guardianship nf orphdiis, and the c.'ire of thocfroct.s of deceased persons dying 
intestate.” From what is written above, it appears that they were also 
officers of inililia, 
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be valued higher than it otlierwise would.” In 1 713 the Company 
resigned their feudal claims upon the landholders of the island 
for military service, on condition that a tax Aould be imposed 
upon all who resided within the town-walls — a measure 
which may be said to have altered the constitution of the island. 
In 1720 the quit-rent iniposed upon estates within the town-wall 
was found to be so onerous that tlic principal inhabitants petitioned 
to be relieved, and many evaded it by building houses witliout the 
walls- The Court, therefore, directed tllht the rents should be 
reduced by one half, and by way of supplying the consequent defi- 
ciency hi the revenues, dctermiin^l tliat the holders of all teimres 
within the distance of a cannon-shot from the city, should not as 
heretofore l^c exempt from the payment of rent.* 

A taste for Indian antiquities was now exhibited for the first 
time, and we note the observations of two gentlemen at Elephan- 
ta, as they show the grrulual dawn of knowledge, and preserve the 
memory of some niomimcrits which time and the ruthless hands of 
barbarians have since destroyed. Captain Pyke, who then com- 
manded an East Indiaman, and was afterwards Governor of St. 
llcloiia, w'ent in 1712 to explore tlie caves — an enterprise attended 
both with difficulty and danger ; for intelligent guides were not 
easily found, and the cruisers of Kanhojee Angrla were constantly 
on tlie look-out, ready to pounce upon and kidnap any Europeans 
wlio might come within their reach. As Pyko and his party 
appn)ache(l the island, they took for a landmark the figure of an 
elephant sculptured in stone, with a small elephant upon its back, 
tlio greater part of which has now disappeared ; and a little fur- 
Hicr on was another statue, called ‘‘ Alexander's Horse," of which 
there arc now. no traces. Tlie explorers speculated on the origin 
of the subterranean temple, which has since exercised so much the 
fancy of iinagiiiative and the judgment of learned persons, and 
deciding against tlie claims of Alexander the Great, leaned to the 
conclusion of Linsclioten, who, in his “ Voyages to India,” pro- 
nounceJ them to be the work of Chinese merchants. The smaller 
caves they found to be used by the Portuguese for cow-houses, 
and an aristocratic Vandal of that race had been amusing himself 
by firing a cannon in them and destroying the images. Captain Pyke 
made faithful sketche|^of the various fig ui^es, which were afterwards 
engraved and publisiicd H the Society of Antiquaries. George 
Howcher^formerly a servant of the old, then of tl>e new' Company, 

* lleporb on ilm Landed TonnrPF, of Bombay ; by F, Warden, Esq., in the 
Geographical f^ociely‘5 “ Traiihattioua.’* ^ 
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and afterwards* residing for many years as a free merchant at Surat, 
devoted his attention to the literary monuments of the Parsees, 
and in 1718 procured from them the Vendidad Sade, which in 
1723 was sent to Europe, where it remained for long as an enigma, 
oriental scholars not being able even to decypher its characters. 
Governor Boone also had drawings made of the figures in the caves 
of Elophanta, and a descriptive account written, lie was clearly 
a man of elegant and refined mind, who loved classical and anti- 
quarian studies; and a Latin inscription placed by him over the 
Apollo Gate of the Fort, as well as one on a bell which he present- 
ed to the new Church, exhibit him as tinged with some knowledge 
of Roman and mediooval antiquities. Better still — he was, as 
Hamilton declares, “ a gentleman of as much lionoiir and good 
sense as any that ever sat in that chair.”* " - 

The rnnstriiction of St. Thomas’s (yliurch, now the Catliedral, 
next claims our attention, and induces us to take a slight 
retrospect of the Christian religion. So deplorable did the 
spiritual condition of the English in India ap)>car to many, 
that the zeal and indignation of Humphrey Pridcaux, the 
Dean of Norwich, wero aroused, and for forty years that cele- 
brated divine continued with the utmost earnestness to claim 
for this subject the solicitude of those who ought to have made 
it their chief concern. A.s early as the year I (>77 ho luid been 
consulted as to the exi)cdiency of publishing a copy of tliose 
Syriac Gospels, \vhicli w'cro preserved by the ancient Church on 
the coast of Malabar, aiul had lately been brought to England. 
From that time hi< mind w'as turned towards liulia, and reading 
the pamphlets of Sir Josiali Cliild and others, ho concluded that 
under llritisli rule were a million of natives, wlio ought not to be 
left wutlioiit the enlightening infiiiences of Clmstianity. In 
1694-5 he published an account of the English Settlements in 
India, in which ho affirmed that Europeans of other nations and even 
heathens showed more regard for the religion they professed than 
did the Englisli ; tliat Mu.<5ulmaiis had their mosques, Jew^s their 
synagogues, Hindus their pagodas, Portuguese their churches with 
numerous priests ; that Dutch Presbyterians maintained thirty or 

AaqiiPtil till Perron ; ♦* Discour.s pr6limiuairea ]^eii(l-Avesta.’’ Ho writes 
tho and not as above. Bicliard Bomcliier was afterwards Go- 

vernor ; but Goorgo Bowcherwas the resideiilv at Surat. Hamilton's “ New 
Account/’ cliap. ii. •Archficologia, vol. vii. The inscription has been recently 
removed from the gateway, and is as fuMows “ H. 0. I. Hon. Carolo Boone 
Ann. Insiilffi BomUaiae, Ac. Gubernatore Illustrissmo. Jim. Ult. Anuo 
Domini MUCCXVI." That on the bell: — ** Laa.s Deo. In usum Kccle.<t. 
Anglic Bomb., Anuo Dorai, 1/10. chair iatt facii sumus vflut cua nonant '* 
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forty ministers for the purpose of instructing the heathen, appointed 
Chaplains to theiv ships and Victories, and had established a college 
in Ceylon, where they liad also printed Bible«, catechisms, and 
other books in the vernaculars ; — that in contrast with all these 
were the English, who had never built a Church, if we except tlio 
one raised in Madras tlie sole expense of Strcynsliam Master, 
lie further represented that, although there were English Chap- 
lains at >Surat, Angola, Madras, Fort St. David, aiul Bomliav, 
they w’erc shalibily and disrespect! idly treated, so tliat at their 
common tables the Human Catholic priest miglit be seen sitting 
in the first place,* the Dutch minister next, and the English 
minister at the distance of many places below both. He then 
proposed that Churches and Schools should be built at Bombay, 
aM»dras, and Fort St. David ; that tlic services of able and 
pious ministers sliould bo secured ; that the stijiends of Chaplains 
should be raised from fifty to a hundred pounds a year, and that 
they should in all cases receive more courteous treatment. 
Accompanyiug tliis work is a letter addressed to Dr. Tenison, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, iu wdiich the Dean entreats his Grace 
to interpose with the king tliat the JCast India Com])any may 
be compclkd “ to do something towards that good wjork,” or. 
if they persist in refusing, that well-disposed Cliristians may be 
urged to promote it with pecuniary contributions. Lastly, in 1718, 
when ho had attained the age of seventy, Fridcaux returned to 
this subject, and addressed a letter to Archbishop Wake, repeating 
the argunuints which lie had before subniitteii to liis predece- 
vessor Tenison.* 

One result of the good Doan’s labours w as, tliat the Company 
«enl (Jhaplains to their island of iSt. Helena, and that certain 
religious claiis^ were inserted in their new Charter. Amither 
result probably was, that Mr. Cobbe^ w^as .sent as Chaplain to 
Bombay in 1714, and that when he earnestly ex])ressed a desire to 
build a Cliurcli and establisli schools, ho met with a hearty res- 
ponse both (rom the Company and the coniiuuuity amongst which 
he lived. His proposal created quite tK fin'or, A new light shone 
upon the men of B(ftnbay. The room in the Fort where they 
had hitherto met for divine service w’as henceforward viewed 
with contempt, and t^ie zealoius Cobbe, w^as a favoniH^le spe- 
cimen of the bigh-chufeb clergy at that period, and one of 
the few earnest men who adorned tlic Anglican •Church, was se- 
conded in liil his cfForts. On th8 first Sunday, after Trinitf in 
1715, he broke ground and introduced his cherished design", by 
, ^ Anderson’s History of tliy Colonii^l Church, vol. li. chap. xvii. 
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expressing in liis sermon how keenly the want of a suitable Church 
was felt by several Cliristians. Jletiring after service to the re- 
sidence of Governor Aislabie, where he was accustomed to take his 
Sunday dinner, he was addressed by his Honor thus: — “ Well, 
Doctor, you have been very zealous lor the Church this morning.” 
“ Please your Honor,” he replied, “ I think there was occasion 
enough for it, and I hope without offence.” Well then,” said 
the prompt and practical Governor, ‘‘ if wc must have a Church, 
we will have a ChureW! Do you see and get a book made, 
and see what every one will contribute towards it, and 1 will 
do first.” '» • 

There was little fear that a work, upon which two men in tljelr 
position were bent, would languish for want of encouragement. 
The ardent Chaplain gave himself to it with the utmost diligence, 
and was only made the move eager by a fe\v rebuffs. Ho api)lied 
for subscriptions to the Chaplains at Madras, and they scrubbily 
replied by telling him that the structure lie was raising would be 
three times larger tlian was necessary, but that tliey would send 
some money for it, if an equivalent were subscribed at Bombay for 
their schools. This touclies the spring of Mr. Cobbe's satire, 
and ho severely rallies them upon their mawkish proposal 
and illiberal suggestion of a quid pro quo. As to the size of the 
building, he declares that it would not be disproportioned to the 
number of inhabitants, at least not to tlie expected increase of 
them,” and asks, “ What more preposterous to our Christian 
profession than to sot up a poor school in competition 
with our mother Church ? Imprimis venerare Deum is an 
old maxim, sound and orthodox.” If any (piestion the 
worthy clergyman’s veracity, because he asserted that the stately 
pile which he proposed to raise would not move than 
sulfficicnt to accommodate the Protestants of the island, they 
should remember that his sanguine mind looked forward to 
the conversion of heathens and a large access of the native 
population. 

Some of the entries in the list of subscriptions to the new 
Church show the libernlity of the donors ; and others are curious 
as illustrating the manners of the age. The Company’s contri- 
bution w:as ten thousand rupees. Governor Boone, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Aislabie, gave in various s^nifis Rs. 3tf918, and Mr. 
Cobbe Rs. l,427-*-subscriptionsmoro in proportion to tlw profits 
wliich they made by private transactions than to the limited 
amount of their salaries. Amongst other entries are, A fine 
upon Bhundaries, Rs. 18,” and*' A fine inflicted upon Joseph Hot- 
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nail ibr a inistleineanour, given by the Governor’s order.” The 
average amount of the Sacramental collections, made once every 
month, was about Rs. 29 ; of those madet^i Chrislmas Day, Rs. 72 ; 
on Easter Day, Ks. 39, and on Whitsunday, Rs. 34. “ A com- 

mutation for penance corj)oral,” at Surat, was Rs. loO; Cornelius 
Sodington gives “•Eor^ny wife when I liavcjier, Rs. 20,” and 
Mr. Richard Waters Rs. 11, which were allowed him by Mr. 
Cobbe for performing divine sciwico when tlie said Chaphiin was 
on visitation at Snrat. The njiines on thu list worthy of remark 
nro, those of Mr. George Rowdier, who gave Rs. 200 in addition to 
wliat he had contributed about thirty years before in Sir John 
Gil lid’s days ; of Alexander Hamilton, to whom we are so much 
indebted for our ac(piaintancc with his times, and who gave Rs. 80 
for liiTTsclf and Rs. 50 on acconnt ofhis ship the “ Morning Star”; 
and of Cumslia and Chuhqua, Chinamen, the on# of w'hoin sub- 
scribed Rs. 150, the other Rs. 90. The total amount collected 
wasRs. 43,992 or £5,499. Mr. Roone gave the handsome bell 
to which wo liave bet(n*e alluded, and wliich still tolls its summons 
to tlic Christians of the neighbourhood.* 

The first stone of the Church was laid on the 1 8th of November 
1715, and it was opened for divine service in 1718. The Chap- 
lain, solicitous to know how it was to be consecrated, had, in his 
unanswered letter to the Rishop of London, most respectfully 
ajiplied for liis lorJship’s directions, and ditl all that a clergy- 
man could do in the absence of episcopacy. On the morning of 
Christmas Day a solemn procession, led l>y the Governor, was seen 
issuing from the Fort and wending its w^ay to tlic west door of the 
new edifice, the interior of which was decorated for the occasion 
wdth branches of palm and plantain trees, with festoons 
suspended xcjK^nd the pillars, and with such fine double 
crosses over the arches that tlie enthusiastic^mastcr of the cere- 
monies declared they “ looked like so many stars in the firmament.” 
Having been met at the entrance by the Cliaplain in his canoni- 
cal dress, the procession passed up the middle aisle, repeating 

* III im account of Cathedral drawn up by tho lamented Colonel Ogilvio, 
Uis assumed that Coninuinion Platewas prosrntcd to the Church by Mr. Adams, 
Chief of (hilicut, and that it has since been stolen. J5ut fioni Mr. Cobbe’s letter 
of acknuwled'^mcufc, we conclude that the plate it} question was a prei^it made 
to himself. He wiites to Sd.n^ thus ; — I ihank you likewise for the extra- 
ordinary pro.sent \ou have since b#eii pleased to order mo in plate, perpetuated 
to your iiieirtory witii tins inscription, Domm livberti Adams^ Anniger de 
Callieut ct TtVicherrt/^ Prosfect. Vicar, Awio Domini 1717- But mure especially 
am I obliged to you fur your more than ordinary generous •contribution to our 
('liurch, the wliich, as it is esteoined a favour of a more public nature, so will it 
ret^uire a more public iustanco of perpetual acknowledgment." 
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the words of' the twenty-fourth Psalm ; and tlieii commenced the 
service, during which a child was baptized; the Governor, Mrs. 
Parker the De|>aty Governor's Avil'e, and Mrs. Cronmielin, 
“ standing gossips.” ** Ramajeo and all his caste, with a large 
crowd of natives, were spectators, and so well pleased with the 
decency and regul^ity of the way of ^\^)rshil> that they stood 
it out the whole service.” The only part of the proceedings 
to which the most scrupulous could object was the conclusion, 
when the Governor, hia Council, and the ladies, repaired to the 
vestry, where they drank success to the new Church in a gmss 
of sack. The remainder of the day was passed in festivities, a 
grand entertainment being given by the Governor at his resi- 
dence, when toasts were proposed amidst the roar of guns tired 
from the Fort and responded to by the ships in the harbour. 
The vigilant Clmplain, deeming tlm opportunity favourable, 
then introduced his subscription-book, and procured Rs. 2,400, 
“ of which the Governor for example’s sake launched out one 
thousand rupees himself,” in order that a lofty steeple might be 
erected. 

The new Church w*as deficrihed as “ a structure deservedly 
admired for its strength and beauty, neatness and uniformity, but 
more especially for its echo,” as eclipsing the Churches of Bengal 
and Madras, as well as the Portuguese Churches of Bombay, and 
ofsufliciei^ area to be a Cathedral. '.Hie first care was the 
.allotment ol seats, in which the unler of precedence was scrupu- 
lously observed. The ground-plau is now before us, and w’o see 
in it the various grades of Society marked, witli the utmost preci- 
sion. After the Governor, who of course occupied the first pla<‘e 
of dignity, come “ the Council, their ladies, and ladies whose hus- 
bands had been in Council”; then in regular order, sehior merchants, 
physician, doctors, ^loctor’s mate, senior merchants, wives of 
supercargoes, free merchauis and European captains, European 
captains, supercargoes, free merchants, captains of grabs, 
“ councillor’s captains,” lieutenants of grabs, and councillor’s 
mates.” Behind these sat writers, strangers, house-keepers, in- 
habitants, commissariat officer and gunners, commissariat officer’s 
wife and gunner’s wife (there was only one). Tn rear of all were 
serjeant'’, corporals, soldiers, gun-room crew^ troop and guard, and 
inferior women.” We wish not to Ije held responsible for this 
last title, but to saddle it on the right persons — the Governor and 
Mr. Cobbo. What are the claos of persons described by it, we 
must leave the reader to determine. 

That the fabric might be kept in repair, a duty of one half per 
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cent, was levied on all goods imported into the island, but the 
proceeds were only applied occasionally to that purpose,* 

Soon after the affairs of his Church had b(iien arranged, the 
zealous Chaplaia made an effort to establish a Charity School, and 
for that purpose preached on the 8th September 1719 a sermon, 
after which lls. 6, 190^ wore collected. This we must regard as the 
little source of that admirable institution, The Education Socie- 
ty,*’ and doubtless Mr. Cobbo would himself have brought his 
scheme to maturity, if untoward circiunstaiic'es had not checked him 
in liis useful career, and driven him to leave Iiidia in disgust-f 
For now a change comes over kis relations with his flock. We 
have hitherto seen them all acting with singular unanimity and a 
common purpose; but the same warmtli of temperament by 
whiciT their impetuous Chaplain at one time triumphed over diffi- 
culties, at another time involved him in fresh difljcultics. Living in 
the age of Sachoverell and Atterburv, when divines were con.stantly 
stopjhng beyond the duties of their calling, and trespassing on 
the field of politics, he raised the spirit of discord by following 
such examples ; and this was rciuciubered against him on a sub- 
sequent occasion when hks zeal was purely religious. He threw 
down the glove in 1719 by calling in question an act of Goverii- 
anent, azid was so ill-advised as to preach a sermon against the 
Council because they had suspended one of their colleagues from 
the exercise of his functions. Taking h>r his text tlio words, 
Though hand join in hand^ the wicked shall not he tinjjunisked ^ 
ho used expressions which were so oilensive to the Goverument 
tliat they afterwards pronounced them seditious, although they 
stifled their indignation until a favourable opportunity of pouring 
their wratli upon the aggressor should be presented. Kor had 
they to wait long ; for many of the congregation were annoyed at 
being made., as they believed, the su])Je(‘ts of personal attacks 
from the pulpit ; others who were com1iiunic:uit^ comjdaincd that 
they were publicly w^anied to talce off their gloves before receiving 
the consecrated elements, and one in particular had a grlovauco 
so serious that he demanded a formal in<iuiry. 

Tlie following acoovuit of this affair is compiled from statements 

made by both parties in this dispute, aud they were admitted to be 

• 

* Consuitatiou Book olvtlie Government of Bombay 4 13tli Januar^aiul 7tli 
October 1734. lls. 2,67d of tHe duties of 1733, and Its. 8,393 in 1734, were 
tnade over to the Ckurcliwardeiis for annual expeust^s aud necessary addi- 
tions. RsT^OOe in 1735 were given for the repairs of Parell Hou.<se. 

t Boinb.‘iy'*LUurcii : or a true aocount^f the building aii)^ tiuishiiig the Kng- 
Church at Bombay, in the Kaftt ludies. By the lie? . Richard Cobbe, Id.A. 
Jliringtoiis. 1766. 
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substantially correct. During tlie months of March, April, and 
May, Mr. Ilraddyl, a Member of Council, was making extensive re- 
pairs in his house, Aid did not think it necessary that there should be 
any cessation oHabour on Sundays. Meeting him at the residence 
of Mr. Wyche, a common friend, Mr. Cobbe remonstrated with him 
on this account ; upon wliich Mr. Braddyl 'lamented the necessity, 
but declared that the work must be completed before the mon- 
soon. Better that ton houses should be lost," said the high- 
chuidi puritan, “ than one Sabbath-day broke;** and then illogi- 
cally argued that tlie house would not be injured even if it should 
be unfinished when tlie rains set In, for St. Thomas’s Church had 
been exposed to several monsoons whilst it was being constructed, 
and had suffered no injury. This conversation had no other effect 
than to confirm both in tlieir opinions, and a few days afterwards, 
when the thriving^Metnber of Council was explaining in the other's 
presence the comfort and satisfaction of getting money, he was 
interrupted by the Chaplain, who said, “ Yes; there isa satisfaction 
in it, T don't doubt, especially if it be gotten honestly.** Mr. Braddyl, 
not understanding the drift of this remark, asked, “Why, Doctor, 
don’t you think that 1 get my money honestly ?” and was gruffly 
told he did not, so long as he worked on Sundays. Hurt by this 
reproof, the Member of Government vralked away, but afterwards 
assured the Cliaplain through Mr. Parker that he was ready to 
forgive liim. “ ife forgive me !” said the Churclimaii, according 
to his own account ; “ I slian’t forgive him, till he has done 
working on Sundays,” and took care to keep, the wound fresh by 
preaching a sermon on the observance of the Sabbath. Mr. Braddyl 
contented himself with letting the other know that the repairs of 
his house must bo continued ; but aware tliat he had to deal with 
a man who would act as well as preach, cautiously abstained from 
partaking of the IIol w Comjnunion, which up to that time he had 
been in the liabit' of doing. At last, however, wlienthe work of 
his lionso had been completed, and he could not, as 1 3 supposed, 
be regarded any longer d®*^an offender, he went to Church and 
offered iiirnself as a cdtnwVtinicant. The service was conducted as 
usual until the elements had been consecraled, when, after the 
customary pause, the stillness wag interrupted by Mr. Cobbe ex- 
claimirTg, “ Mr. Bradd)i !” The communicant was thrown into 
confusion ; for, as lie afterwards declar^,*he thought the clergyman 
had lost liis senses. Again the summons was uttered, with the ad- 
dition of the words— “Have yotl done working on Sundays ? Un- 
less you have T cannot administer to you this Sacrament.” The 
abaslied offender replied that he worked no longer on Sundays, 
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when the other, advancing bis siege- works, declared that he would 
not permit him to communicate unless he would promise him and 
that congregation never to wdrk again on Sundjij^s. “ I told him 
I would not unless necessity obliged me,** deposed the Member 
of Council in his report of this transaction ; ‘‘ upon which he con- 
descended to treat me Jike the rest of the community.” 

The following day Mr. Braddyl complained to the Governor in 
Council of Mr. Cobbe’s behaviour, as “ very unwarrantable and 
unbecoming the character of a clergyman. The Chaplain oj>ened 
his defence in a very high tone, maintaining that he had but 
discharged his duty in conformity with canons and rubrics, and 
adding, — “ I am sorry to find a person in Mr. Braddyl’s station, 
instead of being ashamed, make it a matter of complaint for the 
rejU’oTIf of a sin so exceeding sinful. But is God Almighty less in 
India than lie is- in England? Or has He given any man 
licence to sin ? Ls the violation of this holy day become the less 
enormous, because it is frequently and irreligiously profaned?” 
These arguments made no impression upon the Council, who feel- 
ing tliat they themselves had been slighted in the person of tlieir 
Member, objected that Mr. Cobbe had no right to set himself up 
as solo judge in the question, and that the second rubric before 
the Communion Service, to which he appealed In his justification, 
was not applicable to this case, as it referred only to “ an open 
and notorious evil liver,’* which it was not pretended that Mr. 
Braddyl was. They therefore ordered that the Chaplain should 
on tlie following Sunday, after reading the Service for H(»ly Com- 
munion, publicly ask pardon of Mr. Braddyl and the other com- 
municants whom he had insulted by desiring tlicm to take off 
their gloves. 

They must have been quite sure that a resolute clergyman 
would not submit to this sentence- Ho iniglit have suffered the 
infliction of any penalty with a good gnfee, and have satisfied him- 
self with the reflection that he was a confessor for the faith ; but 
they could not expect that ho would stultify himself and disavow 
his principles, by apologising openly for what he had stoutly and 
conscientiously maii»tained. He denied that he had committed 
any error, protested against the imposition of such a degrading 
punishment, and app^ring befofe the Council on the moniing of 
the following. Sunday, weat so far as to dispute the Governor’s au- 
thority, njaintaiuing thathe^held no Commission /rom the King of 
England. D^ven from this last position by the production of the 
Company’s Charter, which was read to him, he still refused to 
comi^ly with the Order of Council. Then they raked up old griev- 
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ances, ami clemamled to see two sermons, one of which had been 
preached twelve months before, and tended, as they maintained, 
to diminish the ailthority of Government ; the otlier contained the 
obnoxious reflections made upon their conduct when Mr. Parker 
was superseded. A letter which the accused had written the day 
before was also put in and read. He appals in it to the tenor 
of his past life, which had been inoffensive, reminds them of his 
services, and declares that, although it would have been easy for 
him “ to smooth mattdis over, and say peace, peace, when there 
was no peace,’* he could not have done so without neglecting 
the care and vigilance required of those who have the charge 
of souls. He declined compliance with the Council’s order for two 
reasons : firstly, because, according to the rubric after the Nicene 
Creed, nothing is to l>e proclaimed during the time of divine 
service but what is prescribed in the rules of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, or enjoined by the Queen or by the Ordinary of the 
place” ; and secondly, because such compliance “ would be an 
encouragement to sin.” lie concludes with these words : — In 
this therefore, I hope, gentlemen, you will pardon your servant, 
in that I cannot, I dare not yield my assent without declining that 
duty, without betraying that trust, for which also I am accountable 
to a more awful tril)unal.” Such was the posture of this affair 
when, the time for divine service having arrived, the meeting of 
the Board was adjourned. 

Considering, wo sup]iose, that a sacred day was peculiarly 
appropriate for the investigation of this ecclesiastical case, the 
Council resumed it on the following Sunday, when Mr. Cobbe 
attempted to conciliate them by expressing his regret for what 
had occurred, and his readiness to apologise for his conduct, al- 
though not in th(3 manner prescribed by the sentence. However, 
it ^Yas now too late tg allay the angry spirit which he had evoked. 
The Council reviewed and * censured all his behaviour, declared 
that he was in the habit of preaching against those with wlioin 
he had any difference of opinion, that his pride and unmannerly 
discourse in private houses” were notorious, that his “ seditious 
sermons” during a time of war were especially objectionable, and 
that they would be satisfied with nothing short of unconditional 
submiasiou. As this was not conceded, thqy suspended him from 
the exercise tif his pastoral functions. ^ • 

We should not have devoted so much of our space to^,this petty 
dispute, if the Government of ike day had not attached to it so 
much importanc*e, and deliberated upon it with the utmost patience 
and gravity. We have bad no diflSculty in forming our opinion of it. 
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The Chaplain’s conduct was highly reprehensible. By pronouncing 
a condemnation of the Council’s acts from the pulpit} he had con- 
verted that which was exclusively designed foi!»the utterance and 
exposition of divine oracles into a political engine, and intruded into 
matters which were beyond his province. His rebuke of Mr. 
Braddyl in church wa% also indecorous and offensive. But it is 
fair to believe that he was alarmed at the gross contempt for the 
Lord’s Day which was then commencing, and, a few years later, was 
carried to a daring excess in Bombay. SoAe consideration too was 
due to his high character, unquestioned zeal, and valuable services. 
He denied that he had made special allusions to any individuals of 
his congregation, and probably that part of the charge was merely 
an unfounded suggestion of their own consciences ; even his public 
cenfiiife of Mr. Braddyl was not uttered until he had urged many 
remonstrances in private and only met with indifference. Under 
such circumstances the sentence passed upon him was severe ; and 
the Government showed but little prudence and respect for religion 
in depriving themselves of an able and zealous minister, for whom 
they could not hope to find any efficient substitute. 

How'ever, the civil and military servants of the Company were 
always ready to discharge the duty and accept the remuneration of 
a Chaplain, so that his absence was scarcely missed by the 
greittcr part of the community. Hamilton was struck at finding 
about tills time a lay substitute for a clergyman at Fort William 
in Bengal ; for five years after this there was one in Bombay and 
at all the minor stations. At the Presidencies a factor or mili- 
tary officer received £50 in addition to his ordinary salary for read- 
ing prayers and sermons, andsmaller sums at the subordinate fiic- 
tories, according to tlieir importance and the number of Europeans 
they contained. After Mr. Cobbe’s suspension, Mr. Thomas Waters, 
having already as we have seen acted as Chapjain’s deputy for a re- 
muneration of eleven rupees, and provbd himseU’ a good reader, 
was appointed to officiate ; but lie by no means regarded himself 
as under an obligation to practise what he preached : eight or nine 
years afterwards he was tried for emliezzllng the public money, 
and, although he made a long and able defence, ordered to refund 
nearly sixteen thousand rupees.* 

Mr. Cobbe soon Iqjft the coudtry, and lived to a good old age in 
England. Fifty-two years after lie had been appointed Chaplain, 
he publii})[icd an account the Cathedral and (he foundation of 
the Charity Stiool, dedicating it viith many expressions of gratitude 

* Consultatiou Book of the Bombay Government, a. n. 1719, and Diary 
for 17‘i8. 
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to the lloiiourable the Court of Directors; from which we infer 
that tliey liad dealt with him more liberally than the Governor and 
Council of iiombay. His aon, called after him Richard, was after- 
wards in India as Chaplain to Admiral Watson, and was much 
esteemed. 

The next step, after the Governmenli^ had seen a handsome 
building dedicated to the service of Almighty God, was to devise a 
measure for the advancement of their temporal affairs. The bank- 
ing system of Euroj^e at that time but of recent origin. The 
Bank of England liad been established but a quarter of a century 
before, and only four years haiV elapsed since the celebrated but 
visionary Law had, in accordance with his extraordinary scheme of 
finance, opened the Public Bank of France. In India the Shroffs 
had for ages acted as bankers, and been considered triistwortlijs.but 
their charges were now declared to be exorbitant, and their method 
of conducting business ill-adapted for the furtherance of English 
enterprise. It was proposed therefore that the improved system 
should be introduced into Bombay, and that an establishment in 
which Europeans as well as wealthy Natives of the increasing 
community might place confidence, should be instituted. Messrs. 
Brown and Pliillips, being appointed a commission to obtain preli- 
minary evidence and sound the opinions of Natives, reported on the 
25tU of July 1720 that they had talked with tlie most cmhieiit 
black mcrchauts,” whom tliey found so favourable to their proposal 
that, in consultation with them, they had prepared the scheme of a 
Bank. So pleased were the merchants with the plan, that they 
voluntarily offered a tax of one per cent, upon their property to 
defray the first expenses, and as a small commencement a capital 
stock of a hundred thousand rupees was raised. It does notappear 
that it was ever designed to be a Bank of issue : but it was pro- 
posed to open cash credits, receive deposits in money, to discount 
bills, and make advances fin mortgages or hypothecation of goods. 
An office, seal, and books were at ouco prepared. The manage- 
ment was to be in the hands of the Governor and any two Mem- 
bers of Council whom he might be pleased to appoint. For all 
money advanced by the Bank on approved security, interest at 
the rate of nine per cent, was to be paid to the East India Com- 
pany, jpd one per cent, to the managers ; aj^id for every hundred 
rupees deposited, interest was to be ^llow^ed at the rate of a 
duganee or half-pice per diem. On the 22nd of Dece}nber 
business was opened by proclan;iation, but as after many efforts 

^ Ireb’s Voyage to India. 
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we have discovered little of the Bank’s operations, we conclude that 
they wore of no importance. The balances at the end of each month 
varied from Es. 80,000 to Rs. 300^ and the profits arising from 
interest at the end of the half-year from Rs. 7,000 to Rs. 2,000. 
Abuses probably crept into the management from the very first; 
for when commission^ were appointed in 1742 and 1744 to 
ascertain tho debts, the nature of the securities, and other matters 
relating to tho solvency of the establishment, it was shown that 
in August 1721 a loan had been advance® without any security, 
and consequently liad never been paid ; that the outstanding debts 
amounted to Rs. 100,313, and that some had been due for tw'enty 
years ; that in that time houses and landed estates, the full value of 
which had been advanced on mortgage, had much deteriorated, 
and* that the best securities were personal, as being given by 
borrowers of undoubted credit. We conclude that this attempt 
at banking was premature, and that many years elapsed before the 
Kuropean system was eflectually introduced into India. The 
Bank of Hindustan, instituted in 1770, has been generally sup- 
posed to have had the precedence of all others, and not until 
] 807 was an Act of Parliament passed to authorise such establish- 
ments.* 

As regards the Government of Bombay — Aislabie, with whose 
rule tho title of ceased, left India in 1715, and after a 

brief interregnum, during which Stephen Strutt, the Deputy 
Governor, discharged the duties of the executive, was succeeded 
by Charles Boone, usually styled either President or Governor ; 
who again was succeeded in 1720 by V/illiam Phipps. The 
Governor’s salary was £300 j)er annum ; the Deputy-Governor, 
wlio was also Accountant, received £100, and Lawrence Parker, 
uho succeeded Strutt in tho office, received another hundred 
pounds as Cliief J iistice. The tliivd in Coimcilhad £70; the 
fourth and fifth £50 each ; the sixth, Seventn, and eighth, each 
£40. Then came “ tlic minister,” as he was called, whose salary 
was £50, and as usual another £50 — ** a gratuity, if found deserv- 
ing.” A physician and two surgeons received £36 each. Alto- 
gether, in 1720, therc^were forty-six covenanted servants in Bombay 
— military officers not being then included under that head — 
whose salaries wer§ paid h&lf-yearly, and amount^l to 

• ^ 

* Diarips^f the Bombay Government for 1720; alfiofo^tlie 4th February 
)743 and follow^-j months; 26th Ch’toW 1744 General letter from the 
Court o^ Directors, dated 13th March 17^2, para 72. Anher's Analysis of the 
East India Company. All the hustnes.s seems to have been in the hands of a 
covenanted servant, styled ** Assistant to the Manasers of the Bank.*| 
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£780 145. or Rs. 6,293 3a5. Tp.* exchange being at the rate 
of 25. Qd, to the rupee. There was also a monthly charge of 
Rs. 2,620 made eon these gentlemen's account for diet and other 
allowances, and horses were provided for them at the Company’s 
charge. A separate account too was kept for extraordinary 
disbursements, under which head caii\e the Steward's bill of 
Rs. 1,170 for festivities on New Year’s and Christmas Days. 
There were no restrictions on private trade, so that civil and mili- 
tary officers were openl^' engaged in large mercantile speculations 
with the Company’s sanction, as may be seen in the ex- 
tant ledgers, called “ the »Latty Records.” Occasionally 
the Government remunerated their servants for special ser- 
vices, as, wlien in this year they recovered Rs. 905,000 by the 
payment of some debts which had been long due to the h^ac- 
tory at Surat, they ordered with great liberality that five percent, 
should be presented to the Governor and two percent, be divided 
amongst the other Members of Council. Governor Boone’s share 
is entered in the books as Rs. 43,255, and each Mem)>er 
of Council obtained Rs. 2,876 — prizes which they richly deserved, 
for the adjustment of the Company’s claims was entii’cly the 
result of their spirited efforts. 

Three judicial trials were at this time of more than ordinary 
interest, and caused great excitement. The most important was 
that of a man named Rama Kamatee,* who held a responsible 
command, and had for long enjoyed the confidence of Government; 
but at last strong suspicions were entertained of his honesty and 
loyalty, and on the 24th of March 1720 lie was brought before 
the Governor in Council to be tried for “ treason and other high 
crimes.” The indictment contained seven counts, the substance of 
.which was as follows : — 1st, that he (Rama Kamatce) had written 
a letter, in December 1717, to Kanhojee Angria, persuading him 
not to deliver up4;he EngliSli ship “Success,” which he(Angria)had 
captured, unless a considerable ransom .should be paid ; 2nd, that 
in October 1718 he had informed Angria that it was the intention 
of the English to make a descent upon Khaneri, and in consequence 
of such warning that island had been placed m a state of defence ;-j‘ 
3rd, that in t!m same month he had intercepted and sent to the 

♦ ^ f 

* As this man is called a Brahman in the Bttcords, Grant Duff is of opinion 
that his name must have been Komptee ; thI'Kaniatees being an inferior caste. 
However, as it Appears for upwards of twenty years iu ^he Itecords, 
and always written as above or with^iight variations, there can be no doubt 
that he was a Kaniatee. 

t The following letter, said to have been written on this occasion by Rama 
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enemy a letter addressed by the Portuguese General of tlie North 
to the Governor of Hombay, in which the former expressed his 
readiness to join his forcCvS with those of the latter, and carry on 
the war vi"oro\isly against Angria; 4th, that fjc had furnished 
Angria with a plan for the invasion of Bombay ; hth, that ho had 
been engaged in unlawful traffic with Angria; 6th, that in November 
1718, he had endeavour^ to intimidate the native troops under his 
command, and to discourage them from fighting against Angria; 7th, 
that apprehensive of the consequences to wl^icli such conduct must 
lead, he had in December 1719 transported fourteen cliests of 
treasure, and other portions of his poveable estate from Bom!)ay 
to Tanna or elsewhere ; the bill of indictment concluding thus, “all 
which matters and facts chargctl in the several articles beforc- 
ipcntr.ncd are proved and made out by living witnesses now 
on the spot, and the certificates of other persons, togetliev 
with letters of the said Rama KamateoV, directed to the said 
Kanhqjee Angria, contrary to his duty and obligations, whereby lie 
appeareth to be the principal author of tlie war, and the occasion 
ofitsso long continuance, by thus secretly and wickedly combining 
with tlie enemy against the dignity and interest of the said Right 
Honourable Company, and the liberty and life of their Honoura- 
ble GoN'crnor, and all the English inhabitants of the said island.” 

As this trial lasted for some days, and the prolix details would 
not be interesting to our readers, we content ourselves with relat- 
ing what occurred at an examination of tlie prisoner on Sunday 
the 27th (»f March, as it is, we believe, the last instance of any 
English Government making use of a l)arbaroiis practice wJiich 
hail long been abolished in Great Britain, although continued in 
France up to the period of the Revolution. 


Kamatoe to Angria, is a curious specimou of the stylo used in adressing tllft 
petty princes of India : — ^ 

** To the opulent and magnificent as the suu, talorons and victorious, always 
eourai^cous, the liberal, prudent, and pillar of fortitude, the essence of 
understanding, the protector of Hrnmiiioes, defender of the faith, pros- 
perous in all things, honored of kings, above all councillors, Senliur 
Cannojee Angria, Sarqueell. 

“ Ratnajee ( ’em atec,, your servant, writes with all the veneration and 
readiness for your service, and with your favor 1 remain as always. 

Our General here has resolved in Council to attack and take the Fort of 
Cundry, and thus it is agroed to envirdii the said Fort tho 17th of October, and 
the Armado, powder and ball, and all other necessaries for war are ready. *‘1 
therefore write your Honor th» y;9U may have the said Fort w»ll furnished. 
As for iho«ide of Rnjaporee, I have spoke to and agreed with Allee Naiq 
Loucaiidee that ftiey.uf llajaporee shall not help eitlier patty ; thus 1 have given 
tliis noti»*e. T do not write more, only beg that you’ll retain me in your favor. 
Dated tho 1 2th of October. ” 

• VOL. Ill, — NO. I. 


7 
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The prisoner, hearing his clerk nainodClovinujec summoned as a 
witness, raised a preliminary objection against any evidence that 
he might olter, b<*i‘ause ho was acting under compulsion. An ex- 
planation was of course demanded, ami then Governor iioone, see- 
ing that secrosy could be no longer maintained, volunteere<l the 
lollowing information. Fourteen days ggo, he said, Govind- 
j(?ethe witness being eontined in ‘‘ the Trunk” — a corruption of 
the Maratheo word for a jail — ami seeing Serjeant Collison engaged 
in writing, had borrowed from him pen, ink, and paper, with which 
he had himself inditcl a note. The ^Yary serjeant suffered liiin 
to annplete it, and then, liaving^sm-itched it out of his hand, car- 
ried it to Majv>r Vane, his coinuKiuding officer, who trausmitteti 
to the Governor- No adilress was written on it, but it 
conjectured to bo meant for llama Kamatoe, as it inforwuM 
some ono that the wriu'r had boeii examined about some 
letters and money, but had made lU) disclosures, ami wa.‘> 
resolved not to make .any. It also suggested that the unknow!'. 
should not bo sparing with his money, but use it liberally and 
judiciously. No farther notice was taken of this matter at the 
time, nor until some days after, when Govindjee had contrived to 
write another letter, which, also being intercepted, was found to 
state that the former letter had (alien into the hands of Majoi 
Vane, and that the writer was mo>t anxious to regain his liberty. 
Further information was given that a clerk attached to a company 
of sejKjys had rolled a letter up in a parcel with some condiments, 
and delivered it to a kitclien-boy, who tlircw it into the prison. 
On his own responsibility the Governor then examined the cleri 
respecting the contents of this letter, but could not induce him > * 
make any disclosures. »So availing himself of his anti(|uarl/*;/ 
linowledge, and remembering, wo presume, that the degenei\«io 
Homans allowed an unrestricted use of the quoistio in case.s of 
treason, his lloaour resofved to try whether the secret couhl bo 
wrenched out, and, to use his own w^ords, the man “ dhl not 
confess till irons were screwed upon his thumbs, the smart 
whereof brought him to confession, that there was a letter in the 
rag with the kismishes (condiment^) which <jovindjec’s sou had 
delivered to him to be conveyed to his father.” Govindjee himself 
vya.5.t]j£n examined, and althoiiglT he denieijall knowledge of the 
letter, his equivocation betrayed him, ^sei that it became necessary 
to squeeze the Jruth out of him also. His Honour,, as chief 
inquisitor, had the terrible ivon% applied, and Govindjee confessed 
all that was required. 

Jin the annah of Western India wo have no other iustance of 
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‘ the i|iiestion’ used by the English Government than this ; 
i)ut we shall find that some years later they were on the point ot 
employing native judges to use it for them, and tSie Dutch in India 
carried torture to as great a degree of barbarity as had ever been 
attained in the feudal states ot Europe.* On this occasion the 
Governor’s bye-play with the two clerks and tliumbkins had no 
other effect than to diiniiiisli tlic value of tlic evidence for tiie 
prosecution, and to provide itama Kanmtee with a plausible 
defence, of which he readily availed himsflf. lint there were so 
many other witnesses who — it was supposed — inid not been tam- 
pered with, that the case agfuust the prisoner was thought 
stifllcitMitly strong to establish his guilt. His letters to Angria 
were, proil need in court, and to some of them a seal, sworn to be 
his? was attached. One witness deposed, that having gone to 
Golaba, and there induced a favourite dancing-girl to intercede 
with Angria for the restoration of tho “ Success,'* the iiiratc-chicf 
assured )»cr that the ship did not really belong to tlie Kngli.sb, as 
he knew by information received from Uama Kamatee, but to a 
merchant of Surat. A Portuguese secretary acknowledged that he 
had written the letter addressed by the General of the North to 
the Governor of Douibay, and which Uama had prevcntetl from 
leacliing its destination. Hut all tliis and jnuch otlicr evidence 
j.ot being considered sufficient to prove the cliargc of high treason 
against the prisoner, liis judges were unanimous in finding him 
guilty only ot high crimes and mis!leinoanf)urs. In any case 
they would not have ventured to inflict capital punishment upon 
liira, as they did nut coiKsider theiusclvcs Ic'gally entrusted with 
ti _ power to do so, except in cases of piracy. To ho sure, there 
were ways of evading the difficulty, lor when, as iVerjnently hap- 
pened, Government were |)rosecutur, counsel, and judge, it was 
easy to prove that a niau was a pirate ; or, if that com id not be 
done, they might, as Hamilton declares they Tlid at lw)rt St. 
George, Icvive him to starve in prison, or again, “ Hog him out 
of tliis world into the next.” As for tlie unhappy llama, he was 

* Slavoriniis, a Dutch Rear Admiral, an eye-witness ot the friglitfnl 
tortures which the officers of tho Dutch Ka.sC India Company inflicted at 
ihcCapeuf Good Hope, then a Dutch Icitlemout. He writes: ‘‘ 
aro very .severe here, e-special^ with regard to oriental .slaves. In the year 
17fia J saw one, who had set a 4iiou.so on hie, bruicea alive upon the witeel, 
afW the flesh had been torn from hi.s body with red-hot pincer.«:, without his 
{{iviici* any si^n <jf pain diirinjj; the execution of this barhnrous sentence, which 
lasted full a quarter of an ho ir.’* The ucrounts of iinpalemeuU in Hat.iviaare 
too horrible to he transciibed. — VuyagfS to the Ka.st Indies, by the late John 
iSphntei Suvoi iiius, Esq.j Rear Adnu al. VuJ i. 
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consigned to tlic perpetual liorrors of a dungeon, and his property 
— part of which being within the walls of what is now*^ called the 
Fort must have been particularly valuable — was confiscated,* 
After considering the question of Kama Kamatce’s guilt or 
innocence, it is impossible to form a conclusion with any liigh 
degree of accuracy ; but w^c have no •reasonable doubt that 
Government was the tool of a base conspiracy, and as such coni- 
inittod a cruel act of ojjj)ressioii. It is probable that the prisoner, 
with a native love of intrigue, had so far played a double game as 
to hold secret communications^ with Angria, but the evidciico 
adduced to prove that those were treasonable was damnal)ly fiilse 
Never even in Indian Courts of law were perjury and forgery used 
with loss scruple and more subtlety. Many years afterw\anls:^ wlu‘n 
tlie condemned man had pined in a prison, his i'amily were sunk ^nto 
the depths of poverty, and his judges reposing comfortably in the be- 
lief that they had administered impartial justice, it oozed out that 
vile caitiffs had forged the letters whieli w’ere produced against him, 
and attached to them fictitious seals. The Government of the <lay 
thus recorded an opinion of their predecessors’ act: — “Though 
the then President and Council might act consistently with what 
appeared to them, yet from the information of our people it is looked 
upon by the generality of the inhabitants to liave been a 
rigorous measure.” Under instructions from the Court of 
Directors they made restitution to the family by allowing 
a small pension to Rama’s sou ; and although the Com])any 
still claimed the bulk of his father’s property for debts which they 
affirmed Avere due to them, they paid him four thousand ru])ees 
in com])cnsation for loss which he had sustained by wrong valua- 
tion. Kut what a lesson did the natives learn of British justice ! 
It must have seemed to them only u muddy stream at best, and 
they discovered that* it copld be easily turned aside by the weak 
and unsound evidence which pain extorts, *)r the lies and cunning 
counterfeits of ingenious hate ; yes, even by the Hearsay evidence 
of a corrupted prostitute !f 

The two other trials we are to mention are also curitms as 
illiLStrating the state of justice and civilisatiofl. Mr. Braddyl and 
* “ Tlipy cannot inflict the pain of d|ath any other TPay than by whippinpr or 
only lur piracy they can hang, and some l^ve been so fond of that 
jvririlego. tint Mr. Vale hanged his groom for ri^iiu tvroor three days' journey 
off to take tbo air." (Haiiiirtou'-* “ New /Recount," Chapter xxix ) Teu or 
twenty years lator^^atives were fioqueutly executed. t 

t We have compared the hiary ufothe time with that for the Sth October 
)7 4 1, lull Noveiih)ci- and 30ih Decoml»cr 1743 ; ami the Com t’s General 
i etter dated I Ith March 1742, Before Hama’s death both he uud Govindjee 
memorialisfd the Court. 
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Ims wife ha<l been insultodby a trooper, who almost rode over 
them at night, and being remonstrated with answered, “ God d — 
you ; iri had a pistol I would shoot you througli* tlie liead for a 
farthing.” “ Would you so T* asked Jlraddyl. “ Yes, I would,” 
said the man, you arc rogue and a rascal.” A certain 
Matthew Ilogle was fixed upon next morning as the culprit, and 
the gontlcMuan insulted wjis both the prosecutor and one of the 
judges to try the case ! How could poor Matthew prove his 
iniioceiico before such a tribunal ? lie* was condoimied “ to 
receive thirty-nine lashes in the public bazaar, and to be sent on 
board one of the Company’s vessels, there to servo during the 
Governor’s jdoasurc without pay.”* 

A ^belief in witchcraft, which, after leading the Puritans of 
Massachusetts to commit terrible murders under tlio form of law, 
had for thirty years been exploded even in the American colonies, 
was still entertained by the Government of ilombay. Tho 
llccords of the Court of Justice sliow that an ignorant woman, 
named Bastok, was more that once whipped for what were called 
“ diabolical practices.” Like too many Europeans of past days 
in India, this infatuated creature had imbibed native superstitions, 
and j)rofessed to c\ire sick persons by the \ii?e of charmed rice. 
Convicted of this offoiice on tlm Stli of July 1724, slie was admit- 
ted by tlie Court to have been guilty of witchcraft, not from evil 
intention, btit from ignorance ; and so they enlighten her dark 
mind in this wise : — the Court orders that “ she receive eleven 
lashes at the church-door, and afterwards she and all persons that 
arc found guilty of tho like do such jjeiiancc in the Church as 
customary. ”*{• • 

Although the sittings of Council were now much more deco- 
rously conducted than in the days of Sir Nicholas Waite, ainl tho 
members did not come to actual blows, Itarmony w'as by no 
}neans uninterrupted. Lawrence Parkbr, the Deputy Governor, 
Avas very troublesome on several occasions. We have already 
seen Mr. Cobbe taking up the cudgels for him wlien suspended 
by his colleagues from office ; and in 1720 ho was unanimously 
<*ouclcmned by them •for surreptitiously erasing tlm signature wliicli 
he had attached to a minute ; but when they would again have 
s\ispended him Mr. Bjaddyl dissbnted, because, although Parker 
liad committed an erron, ^his intentions appeared to be pure. 
Muah of tjie Council’s time was occupied in investigating com- 

• 

GovcrnmPiU Diary, I5t1i April 1724. 
t Kaye’s Adiniui^tratiou of the East luJia Coinpauy, Part iii. Chap. i. 
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plaints brought against this unmanageable member. He was 
charged with neglecting his duty and not attending tlieir consulta- 
tions, upon wliiA he summoned “ Div Ci)bbe” as a witness to 
prove that he had been prevented by illness. Tlien Captain 
Gordon appeared to prefer a coinplaTnt against him, because his 
Worship’s s€i>oy had seized his slave4)GJ^” The Council pro- 
nounced tlieir Deputy Governor to have been guilty of aggra- 
vated offences, which at first he ailniitted, but afterwards retracted 
his admission- ® 

Every office at this time had its numerous |>crqiiisites, and so 
long as tlie holder was not to5 extortionate, lie was allowed to 
increase his slender income by all kinds of pickings. But Captain 
Ingram, the Purveyor General for the marine and land services, 
liad l)ecome so rapacious, that the cries of his victims forceiV the 
slumbering law to arouse itself, fie had been in the habit of 
charging double its value for all wood wlikdi he provided, and 
had <added fifty per cent, to the price of fish ami other articles of 
consumption. II is offence, however, was not regarded as very 
heinous. Government dealt leniently with him, and only com- 
pelled him to refund two thousand four hundred rupees. 

One otlier illustrative incident so amused us when our eyes 
first lighted upon it, that, small as it is, we feel bound to share 
the joke with our readers ; for it is an instance of chea}) liberalily 
which has few parallels, and of the proverb “ ijook not a gift horse 
in the mouth” being practically taught to natives. Wishing 
to gain credit for munificence, the Government resorted to a 
pitiful dmhjej of which we will give the account as entered in the 
diary of tlreir consultations ; — 

“ 22nd May 1724- — There being four horses i»i the stables, alto;;otlier 
unserviceable, and if offered for sale not likely to fetch anything, the 
President proposes precenting: tliem to four of the most considerable Banian 
merchants on the Island, winch may be courteously t' ken ; and to render 
them the more acceptable, offers the dressing of them with a yard and a 
half of red cloth ; which the Board agreeing to, the \Varehou!i.e--kerper is 
hereby directed to issue out six yards for that purpose, to be presented on 
his Majesty’s birthday, the 28tb instant.” 

And did not Banians know then, as well as tltey know now, 
^,ji] fe. ya lue of dogs’ meat wrapt irfscarlet ?-^oi' were those birds so 
young then that they could be taken ^witli chaff ? 

Turning away our eyes little from Bombay, we observe 
the political condition of India, that we may comprehend the rela- 
tions of the English Government with Native Powers. Upon the 
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tlonili of tlic Eiuporoi- xVuiiuigzebe iu 1707 . tliere folbweil, aj% 
U 8 iial, a ilisputed succession, and only after a most severe contest 
did his eldest son, ^{ohamined Mauzim, seat hiuwelf xm thctlirono 
with the title of Maliadur Shall. After his death in 17 i 2 , 
anarchy again prevailed: several tribes of Hindus revolted from the- 
empire, and the petty governors oppressed the |)eopIe accH>rdii)g 
to llieir pleasure, jfc was succeeded by his son, Jehandur Shah, 
wlio in 1713 was put to death ; and then rose the family of the 
Soiads, whose influence wiis for some tim^ ))aramonnt, and who 
in 17 18 placed Farokhscer on the throne; then deposed and put 
him to death. A sketch of the \^rious factions, and their coin- 
plicatevl movements, is to be found in a luminous despatch written 
by the Chief and Council of Surat, who were iu constant expecta- 
tion,(u revolutions which might materially afiect their masters* 
interests. They proceed to state that the two brothers of the 
Seiad family, — Abdulla Khan and Ifosein Ali Khan, — were then 
vcganled as the king-makers of Hindustan, but some most 
eminent uoblemcMi were seeking for opportunities to destroy their 
j>ower. Six months previous to tlic date of the despatch, Cheeti 
Kilieh Kh.in — called by the writers Chicklees Khan, and after- 
wards celebrated as Nizam Ooll Moolk — had left Oujein, of which 
province lie was Nawab, with a resolution to establish for him- 
self an imlopcndcnt kingdom. Having raised an army of forty 
thousand horse, ami given out that he w^as accompanieil by a 
prince of the blood royal, whom he intended to place on the throne 
of his ancestvu’s, lie marched upon Asseerghur, of which he gained 
possession by intrigue, took the wealthy city of Hurhampoor, where 
lie estalilislied a garrison, and then continued his marufc towards 
Aurungabad. Ilosein Ali, the Seiad and Nawab of the Deccan, 
wlio was then nursing his ambition at Delhi, sent to the relief of 
Alain Ali Klian, Ids deputy at Aurungabad^ a force of thirteen 
thbiisand horse under Seiad Dilawer Khan ; but these succours 
were intercepted and defeated with great slaughter by Cheeu 
Kilicli. Tlic power of the Nizam was thus laid on a solid 
foundation, and this dismemberment of the Empire, together with 
that of the Marathca usurpation, left Western and Central India 
in a mere nominal subjection to the Mogul throne.'*" 

# Although the old Eiiipire was thus decayed, so as to have even 
lost its power of inflicting injury on onr English merchants, 
soin^of its dissevered braneffes had taken root and were growing 
with rank luxuriance. Already the Marathas become a pa- 


^ Diary of tho f?urat Factory, 20tli niul 22iu1 June 1720. 
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rent slock, and put forth a brancli which, as it grew, encroached 
most dangerously on Kuropeaii trade. Kanhojec Angria, imita- 
ting others of hii^ Maratha countrymen, aspired to build for liiin- 
self a royal house ; and, although not master of broad territories, 
his success in creating a naval force promised him large accessions 
of power and wealth. Fixing his head quarters in a strong for- 
tress oftho Province of Beejapoor, — called Gheria by Mussulmans, 
btit Viziadroog by Hindus, — built on a rocky promontory of the 
Konkan, about eight)«dwo miles north of Goa, he sent out his 
cruisers to plunder ships of all nations. Almost the whole coast 
between the harbour of Bombay and the neiglibourhood of G<xi 
was his dominion, and there was scarcely a creek, bay, harbour, 
or river-mouth where lie had not built fortifications ami statiiuied 
vessels, so that the small craft which were accustomed to li\ig the 
laud could scarcely avoid encountering him. His fleet was com- 
posed of grabs and gallivats, varying from l.oO to 200 tons hur- 
thon. The grabs carried broadsides of six ami nine pounder guns, 
and on their main decks weremounted two nine or twelve pounders, 
pointed forwards through port-holes cut in the bulk-heads, aiul 
designed to be fired over the bows. The gallivats carried light 
guns fixed on swivels; some also mounted six or eight pieces of 
cannon, from two to four pounders, ami all were impiilled by 
forty or lily stout oars. Kiglit or ten of tlu^sc grabs and forty 
or fifty gallivats, cnnvded with men, formed the whole fleet, 
and with smaller numbers their oliicers ol'ten ventured to attack 
armed ships of considerable burthen. The plan of their assault 
was this : — Observing from their anchorage in some secure bay 
that a vjgsel was in the offing, they wtiuldslip their cables and put 
out to sea, sailing swiftly if there were a breeze, but if not, ma- 
king the gallivats take the grabs in tow. When within shot, they 
generally assembled as soon as they could astern of their victim, 
tiring into her nggitig until they had succeeded in disabling her. 
They would then approach nearer and batter l^er on all sides un- 
til she struck ; or, if she still defended herself resolutel}^ aiiumber 
of gallivats, having two or three hundred men on each, would 
close with her, and the crews, sword in hand, board her from 
all quarters.* 

Ill 1717 these cruisers ca^^tured the ship “ Success,” whick 
'‘^Delongccl to the English broker, and wali sailing under British 
colours ; the consequence was a war 4 )e^w^een Angria and the East 
India CompanJ', which histcd^for nearly thirty-eight years. In 


* Ormo'ft llijsiory of iiiJostan, B«>ok v. 
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1719a force from lioiubny endeavoured to surprise Kliaiiery, 
which he had fortified ; but they ^vero unsuccessful, through the 
treacliery, it was said, ol^Rama Kainattee, by \^’hicli the garrison 
were placed on their guard ; but probably the real traitor was a 
Portuguese Captain, who allowed a free passage to succtuirs which 
it was his duty to have intercepted, fn April 1720 four of An- 
gria’s grabs ami ten gallivats aitackedthe J^higJish ship “ Charlotte'"; 
and, as licr powder hiiled after a short defence, they captured and 
carried her into Gheria.'^ • 

Irritated by tlie sallies of these piratical wasps, the Governmont 
of J3ombay resolved to attack t]i^*ir nest ; and cipiijiped an ex- 
pedition against (Uieria. Mr. Walter Jirowu was ajipoiutcd Com- 
mander in Chief, and numerous vessels, with a strong detachment 
of Emopoan troops, were mustered ; but there was a diHiculty in 
supplying tliem with provisions. On the one hand, Englishnieii 
could not 1)0 exj)e(‘ted to light w'ithout beef ; on the other, the 
Natives Avould be shocked to see their revered cows murdered and 
picklei! ibv tlie use of tlie fleet. This was a dilemma ; but at last 
it ivas docidul that feelings must give way to the exigencies of‘ 
the service, and an order fora general slaughter was incontinently 
issued. Then arose a universal cry of xvailing — dismayed 
Hindus interceding for their brutes, and in the first outburst 
of grief oUcring a pecuniary ooi-rijicnsation to ransom them 
from impending deatli. Unmoved by such tender a])peals, but 
yet never deaf to any offer in the w’ay of business, the Governor 
ill Council desired to know what they Nvcrc prepared to give, and 
at length four rupees lor each animal was accepted as a commuta- 
tion. By these means a suflicient sum of money was raised to 
purchase beef for tlie licet from persons elsewhere, who, having 
no scruples on the grounds of metempsychosis or the canoniza- 
tion of brutes, willingly offered liecatuinbs to British apjiotite ; 
and Mr. Browm sailed with his expeditionJbr Glieria. Immediately 
on entering the river he landed his soldiers, who aUacked and put 
to flight a body of the enemy’s troops, whilst a portion of his fleet 
ascending destr(;yed sixteen vessels, and wltli tlie other portion he 
made a diversion by firing upon the fort. A platoon of Angria’s 
men, having come so near as to lie ^Yithiu range of partridge-shot, 
the English destroyed half of thcwi ; but in doing so one of their 
guns burst and killed Ifnir of their own men. Mr. Brow n’s gi^fTr" 
and loss ended hero : hopo?es% of making any impression upon the 
fortRselfj'iie withdrew. • 

* Graut Duff’s History, Vol. i. Hamilton's “ New Accotliit." Diary ot llw 
Surat Factory, 26th Alay 1720, 
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The Govenuneiit of J3omhay celebrated tliis as a victory, and 
fired salutes; but, as ini.iJtUt have boon e-^)octecl, Aii^jria allinned 
it was an im»lor*fous defeat, and, in a taunting letter to the 
(-governor, seoli'ed at tlio feeble efforts wliich the English and 
Portuguese had inado to injure him. We can now smile at 
tlie wise saws and edifying proverbs with wliich his epistles 
arc ganiislied ; but at that time tliey must have been gull and 
worinw’ood to liij^ correspondent^.. lie condescended to make 
proposals of j)eace, ])ut*Vh)vcrnov PhinjKs in reply refused to treat 
until his European prisoimrs wore released. Angria then sent 
the following rejoinder : — J\'"ca])‘!tulating with the utmost exactness 
the subjects contained in the letter which lie had received, lie 
observes how liis i^vcellom-y reminds him that he (Angria) is 
solely responsible for thvsr disputes; that the desire ol )U/SscVing 
w'hat is anot]ier\s i,^ a thing xerx wide of reason ; that such insults 
arc a sort or)>hM<‘y ; that i(‘ he had only cultivated trade, his port 
iniglit liave vied with tlie groat port c.f Surat ; that those wlio 
are least expert in v|ar suffer by it; that he who follows it merely 
from love for it will find cause to repent; and, lastly, his Excellen- 
cy refuses to tivat of peace until all prisoners are restored. 
All these matters arc then ]>asscd under review by Kaiihojce, 
who moots his correspondent’s arguments with subtlety and skill 
in repartee. lie dclieatc'ly hints that the English iiicrchaiits have 
also a desire of p<issessii)g what i." another’s, and are Ti(>t exempt f rom 

till's sort of ambition, for this is the way of the world.'* Jt was 
incorrect to say tiiat his goveniinejiit was supported by piracy ; 
it had becui »*sta.bli'^hcd by tlie Mahar.ija Sivajee, after he had con- 
quered (bur kiugdinns. Ifhi.s port were not eijual to Suiat, it was 
not for want of indulgence show n U> merchants. As for tlielr a))peal 
to the swor<l, there had l^oen Jesses on liotli sides, and it was true 
that such as love war will Inid cause to repent, “ of which,’* he 
slyly insiimates^s “ I &np[^o<G your Excelicni*y hath found proof ; 
for we arc not always victorimis, nor ahvays fo tunate.** lie con ^ 
eludes liy an assurance tliat he will agree to an exchange of pri- 
soners ; that if the Governor really <lesire peace, he is quite ready 
to meet him half way ; ami adds, “ ns yoii'- J!]xcellency is a man 
of iimlerstanding, I need say no more,” 

^ Angl ia’s argnmciits were not succe.-'^ful, his piracies were ; 
and he was, on the wdiolc, a gainer by hf)stilities. Again, in 1722, 
the galled English made a descent upbnhis territories and sent tliree 
sliips under Commodore Matthews, with some Portuguese troops, 
to the district wliicli Is still called Angria's Colaba ; but this at- 
tempt also was abortive. The Dutch, too, met with no better success 
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when in 1724 they sent seven ships, witli two mortar vessels and 
some regular troopij, agamst Ulieria. They seem to Iiave totally 
liiilcd.* ^ 

Nor was Angria the only piratical power from whoso depreda- 
tions the English trade sutVered ; i<»r the Sangauians, whose name 
disappears a few ycar^ later Injin the I'hiirji.sli clironicles, were 
still dangerously active. An attempt made hy (hem in 1717 to cap- 
ture the English ship called thc“Alorning fStar," Ictl to thoseverest 
of tlie many contests which have 1 v’ -n wagi^l on the Western Coast 
of India. Ascertaining through their spus tluu. she was on her 
passage from Gombroon to Surat '^ilh a valuable v avgo, tiio pirates 
waylaid her with two squadrons from two of tin ir ports ; and 
wlieu she appeared in sight, tliey had one vessel of nearly live 
ImvuTrcd tons, ihrco others of between two and tliroo hundred, 
and four smaller craft, carrying in ail about two tiiousand men. 
Only seventeen fighting men \^ere onboard tlje “ jMoniiiig Star,’' 
but tlic)’ wore resolute and prepared to dcfcml thcn)scl v es to the last. 
'J'he pirate's large feliip opened the engagement ])}' C(»miiig at once 
to close (juarters, and the English commander’s thigh was pierced 
with a lance; but they were then compelled to sheer off. After 
taking a day to consider a new plan of attack, they threw their 
two largest vessels on the Englishmanh^ b(n\s, auotlicr on his 
cjuarter, and closed with three others, so as to board hi)ii from five 
))oints. A desperate conflict ensued ; sc’ven men of the “ Morning 
Star” were killed, and as many wounded; s!io was s( t on lire in 
throe places, so that her poop and h.df-<leok were luinit tl)rough 
but after four liours her crew coiUriu-d to diiscrignge licv, ami 
leaving hc*r live enomics so entangled with, oi^c anotlua* that they 
could not give chase, she borcaway ^^ilh all spoed forJh mbay. Ono 
of her native seajncn, and twenty-six native mercliaiits wlio had 
gone from her to the pirates with the liojiu^ ui’ dissuading tlicm 
iVom tlieir attempt, remained in their hfijub, and llio Sangaiiian.s 
received six hundred p(junds for their random. So <lissa(i.s1icd, 
howc\er, were their chiers with this result, tluifc t^lc^onlcred the 
olllcer who commanded their fleet to be j)Ut to dealli. 

Madagascar contitiv'cd to be, ns it luil liecii for a con^^ury, a 
stronghold of pirates. In 1720 two of their \esscis sailed boldly 
against three ships a.'jtlmy wereMying at anchor — two, 

“ Greenwich” and “ Cassfyub-a” being English, llic third belonging 
to tfee Osteiid Company. Tlio“ Greenwich” and Q.-.tondcr weighed 
and put to sea, but the “ Cas.saiKlr;v” ran by accident on some rocks. 

^ tiraiit Duff’s Distory. Consultation Book of the Bombay Oovorimicnt, (>.li 
Spptomber l7‘-0. — Diaries kept at Bombay and Surat, 
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The only piratical vessel which attacked her was of Dutch builds 
wich twenty-four guns ; and slio alsqggronnded about twenty 
yards from the Kiiglisljinan, so that she lay with her head towards 
his broadside. In this predicament her decks were swTpt by the 
“ Cassanclra’s” guns, and her crew compelled to seek vslielter in the 
hold ; but on her companion coming to lief assistance, the Kngiisli 
captain found it necessary to save tlic lives of liiinselF and crew 
by taking to their boatji. The most rciuarkable part of this affair 
was, that ho afterwards had the addiess and courage to visit the 
pirates, and so gained upon their better feelings by his judicious 
appeals, that they presented to liim their own vessel whicli lie had 
so severely battered. With this ho and his distressed crew 
reached liombay in September, when tlieir bravery was rewarded 
by the compassion and liberality of tiio Gosernor. Commodore 
Alatthews sailed with his grabs to revenge this anrl other injuries 
tlio same year that lie failed in his attempt on Colaba, and lirst 
visited St. Mary’s, tlic pirates’ favourite revolt, where ho found that 
the birds had flown, but left traces of tlicir plunder — abmidanco of 
popper lying exposed on tlic ground. Prosecuting his search on the 
main island, he could only learn that they had run their small 
craft up rivers and creeks, where lie darcrl not folhiw them, and all 
his operations ended in a parley which liadno good result."''' 

We will now inquire into tlio transactions of some European 
Powers. The French, who wore soon to act such a prominent 
^ j)art on tlio continent of India, were as yet little lieard of »>n tlio 
Western side*. They lingered at Surat, but transacted no busiui’ss ; 
and only lived upon the hope that their trade would some day 
revive. * I’lie murder of an F.nglishman named Thomas Simpson, 
by a Frenchman, led to a correspondence between them and the 
English Government ; but as they also had not tlie power of 
inflicting capital punishment, they could only send the cidprit to 
Pondicherii^’j*^ The communications of the English with the 
Port ugues^v ere more important, and concerned the internal eco- 
nomy of Boni])ay. 

The old complaint, that the Jndo- Portuguese clergy were ene- 
mies within the camp, was revived, and led to ecclesiastical 
“disputes which have continued — only in - an altered’ phase — to 
this day. Whenever the English Government had a quarrel 
with the Portuguese of Dasseiu or Taiiiia, these clergy of Dom- 

" Hamilton's “ New Account,’* (/h.aptprs ii. and xii. 

H I'roia Bombay to .Surat, dated J)th January 1723 ; and Surat Diary 

*?4th Aj-iil 1723. 
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hay naturally took tlioir country men’s part, and urged tlieir flocks, 
who numbered as iiianjk as six tli<m-iand souls, to follow' their 
example. After lung enduring the annoy once and danger of this 
iiiterierence, the President and GuinciJ l)elieved they could escape 
from it by an alteration in the patronage and jurisdiction of the 
Roman Catholic (flnirckes. ^litherto the patronage had remained 
with the Crown oC Portugal, as it had been befnre tlie island was 
ceded to the Pnglish ; but it appears to us, although wo liave no 
direct evidence to prove it, that about this tfine the Coverninent en- 
couraged the parishioners to choose tli(‘ir own ^ icars. Such a choice 
is now claimed by the people of soino parishes as a prescriptive 
light, or, rather, they maintain tliat they have from time immemorial 
exercised a vein. Vet it is scarcely credible that even this limited 
pritilege, which is not enjoyed elsewhere by members of the 
C'hnrch of liome, was first granted to the people under Por- 
tuguese rule, and certainly a right of .^eLrtimf and electing 
their own clergy was first obtained Iiv the liulo- Portuguese under 
ilritish rule ; nor caji we assign any date for its iiitroiluction save 
that of which v/e arc t\ow writing. The chuinge of nomination 
and election j'ollowed in regular seipienco upon a eliango of 
jurisdiction. When the Go\ernment of ilombay rcsolscd to take 
all authority out of the hands of the Arcliljishop of Goa, 
because his interests and tho'^o of his creatures Vrerc Portnguo>e, 
they also contrived tliat the patronage shouhl pass from tlic re- 
presentatives of the Portuguese Crown. 

A moans of clianging the jurisdiciiou was opportunely present-, 
ed by the establisliment at Snrat of a Oarmelile Mission from the 
College of the Propaganda at Rome, and the advent of a prolate 
wlio was styled Yicar Apostolic, I’his .Italian, name<l Prey 
Miiuritio, wasTnvited in October iTlOto reside in J]ond)ay ; and in 
May 1720 the Co\enimcnt, complying with order of the Court 
of Directors, deehlod that, as the J^ortugucse '*i)relates chose to 
send them “ the very scum of tlie priesthood,” they would tak<3 
cave that the Churches of the island should be supplied from 
anotliei* source. They tlicrefore transrerred four (fliurches to the 
j)riests of the CanneGtc ilissiou, with Don Prey Maiiritioat their 
head on a salary of Rs. 40 ycr meusenu and required all to swear 
tliat they would pay fallegiance* to the King of Kngland, 
not, directly or indirectly, tte^ch, preach, or practise anything con- 
trary to tlie interest or dignity of the Crown, or ilast India Com- 
pany, and would submit to theurtl»r.s of the Governor in Council/' 

Tlio followinjr ar(» tlie wools of tho oatli takon ly the Blsltop ; ~ 

‘‘ I, Dun I'li'y fSaiKUiTprL'ja, lUfihop of Ana'll atip'ihs. Vicar <lo- 
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When this oath had been taken, proclamatlou was made, requir- 
iiiJi; “ all ijiliabitants of tho Uonuin Catholic religion to pay the 
same obedience to the Bishop I)on%Vey Maiiritio do Sancta 
IViTsa, and the priests appointed by him, as they formerly did to 
the Portuguese Bishop and priests/' Tlnis placed in authority 
by a Protestant CoYcriiment, and \irtuj\lly ;u‘kno\\ lodging it, ou 
this occasion at least, as the fountain of lionour and spiritual 
power, Don Frey Mauritio remained in Ins charge, until his death 
in 1726, and was succeeded by J\‘ter of Alcantara, styled Bishop 
of Areopolis in Asia ]\Iinor, and Apostolic Vicar of tho Mogul 
Empire, the Kingdom of Idalehan and Golconda, and the Island 
of lloinbay. As for tho PortngiiL\sc elorgy, lliey were ordered to 
quit the island within twenty-four hours from the time of the 
proclamation by wliich tlieir ancient privileges wore abolisiu^lh 

it does not appear tliat the Portuguese parishioners clung* with 
particular affcctioji to tlieir clergy, or in any way resisted their 
summary ejection. On tho contrary, wlien the General of the North 
— as the Governor of Basseiii, Diu, Daiuaun, and Chaul, residing 
at Bassein, was styled — remonstrated against the measure, 
Governor Boono replied that it was according to the Iloiiorablo 
Company's orders and “ tho earnest longings of tho people in 
general” — a strong assertion which could easily liavebecn contra- 
vened if false, and which be would scarcely have v(*ntured to 
jnako- on insufficient grotinds.'*^ Tho truth is, the Indo-Portu- 
guoso have shown tlieinselves very capricious in these matters, 
oscillating between the jurisdictions ef the Arclibishop of Goa and 
Vicars Apostolic; to which indecision, or love of cliangcMUiist bo 
attributed tho discreditable frny.s and expensive litigation in which 
they liave since been involved. 

r3ut, although the Homan Catholics of Bombay diecrfully com- 

DPral in the Empiro llio Great ]\[oguI, of tho Ifiland of Jioinh.'iy and tho 
jurisoiclion tiieroo^i, do swoar* U{M)Ji tli« Judy JuMiii^elivts (-ni wluoh I JjfC'O 
placed my rii^lit hand) rntii cly toohry I! is Most 8ori*nc M jjosty of (treat Hrituin* 
and that I will never, dirocHy or indirectly, t< ach, prca«li, or practise ariythinp; 
ci'iitraiy to thelionor and diiriiity of the ihown of his said Most Serene Majesty, 
or to the interest of tho Uipiht Honorable JCnj^nsh ( onipany, and lhatl will 
pay all ohc'lienco to the oider.s ot tlie lloiioraMe tiio thivernor for tlie time 
l.ein*^, and to exercise tho llonuiii Catholic lelipon acordin'r^ to its primitive 
institution, without any alter.iiiou. Jii witiiess ^hereof J have hereto set my 
■j[^his Cth day of May 1720.” Padre Frey Pedrp, of the most Holy Trinity, 
and Frey Jilizel do St. .Joseph took and suKsorihed the same oath. Query, — 
Ja tlie Roman Catholic rc-linion still practi.^v'd^‘ accord iiij; to its primitive in- 
stitution,” and art* tho eoncludiiij: words of this oatJi consistent with tlie 
doctriiiu of * devcdopnieut* whicli is^now commonly lecoived ? 

Diary of the Surat Factory, IHUi October 1719, and of the Bombay Go- 
vernment, in May 1720 ; also I9lh January 1 71151. 
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plied with tliis transfer of ccelcsiastical jurisdiction, the case was 
very different with the Portuguese (jovernincnt. A complaint 
was made to tlie King of Portugal, and forwarded by him to 
tlio Englisli Court, tlirough its Ambassador at Lisbon ; but it led 
to no results until si.\ty-six years aflcrwanb, when the Court of 
Directors ordered that tjie Arclibishopric of Coa should bo restor- 
ed to its ancient rights. As for the General of the North, he showed 
immediately his resentment, by endeavouring to prevent all 
subjects of i\)rtugal from liolding coimnwiicatiou with Pombay, 
prohibiting tlie transport oF provisions, seizing lOnglisli craft 
as it passed down the Mahim Oliver, and di'claring that ho 
would hold no Further corrospondeuco with Governor Boone, unless 
the tlisinissed ])vie*ts wi^ro reinstated. These injuries and insults 
bcc^ine so iiiioleralde, that on tliooth oFJuly J7-0 the Governor 
in Council retallatCMl by aiming a blow at Portuguese absentees, 
ju-oclainiing that the property of ail such as did not re])alr to 
Flombay within twenty-oiie days would be confiscated, and, when 
none made their a]'j)earaiK*o, ordering tlic Yeriadores to collect 
the protluee of their estates for the benefit of Government. The 
ill-feeling thus prevailing between the two nations was raised 
to fever-heat by a gross outrage emnmitted by the Portuguese 
on two messengers wdio convoyed this proclamation to Salsottc. 
They seized and carried the un fort unute ])air w'itli irons on their 
limbs, in mock triuin])h, first to Taniia, then to Ikiiidora, where 
they put tlieir fortitude to the test by hoisting tliem (Ui a gibbet. 
Tlie two men ofjieacewere iinleed suffered toretuin soninl in wind 
and limb; l)ut, accoixling to tlieir own artless admission, “ tlioy 
were made very sor(3 and miglity terrified.” JSnch a violation of 
national law on tlie part of the Portuguese was recciMxl as a 
declaration of war, and a small body of Jb'itish troops, marching 
to the Straits oi’ Mahim, tlirew a shell or two into the fortified 
Chiircli of Pandora. Seeing a few of Ahcir ’number killed and 
wounded, tlio onomy wvro si>oa bumblt d, begged for iorins, and 
engaged to desist from furthor aggressions. A I’resh outbreak 
of theirs, two years afterwards, liad a similar termination.* 

*1 

Now, let us suppose ourselves leaving Bombay and coasting 
along with a Commissioner to tlic Southward, stopping occasional- 
ly to in.spoct the Engffish I’actorics. The Honorable Coinpaiiy 
had become much dissa'tis.led with their servants wJio were 
stationed ih this directimi. Humours had reached England tliat 
all was not right. It was remcinBercd that wSir Nicholas Waite, 

* Bombay Diary. Hamilton’s «* New Account,’* Chap. xvi. 
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long dead and gone, liad accused the Factors there of peculation, 
and of cliargiiig their masters more tlian was actually paid for 
got)ds. The ships in the Honorable Company’s traile look home 
Jittio pepper,* whicdi was cliiofly looked for as tho produce of 
tlicse parts, and for what little they did take, they were detained 
so long that the owners made large chiiins for demurrage ; whilst 
at the same time ships cliartcrod hy privatt? persons were unstinted 
and their cargoes abundant. It became necessary therefore that 
tlie alfairs of tlio soullu^vn Factories should be closely scrutinised, 
and for this purpose the Court ol Directors ordered the (lovcrn- 
ment of Bombay to send thithcf the Worshipful >Stcphcn Strult, 
Deputy Governor, w'ith the necessary pt)\vers.''*' In his commis- 
sion, bearing date the 2.‘)rd October 1713, he is instructed 
to investigate all matters relating to trade at Carwar, Tcllichorry, 
Calient, and Anjengo ; to report upon the account-books of* tlie 
Factors, the values of current coins with the rates of exchange, 
the quantity of pepper grown in the districts, and also the price 
and terms on which it could be procured, the demand for Furo- 
peau, Indian, and Chinese merchandise, tlic sums exacted by native 
princes under tlio name either of customs or presents, logetlier w ith 
other matters in which the several Factories were respectively and 
specially concerned. IIo was also charged with a letter for tlu' 
Viceroy of Goa, “ relating to the slop ‘ I^ronsooir taken by a Savage. 
(Maratlui) pirate and retaken by a Portuguese frigate out of 
the Carwar river in the year iTOb.” 

Having received all his directions, and been committed by tlic 
Governor in Council to tho Divine protection, Mr. Strutt, with three 
assistants, embarked on the 24th October 1716, under a salute of 
thirteen guns, returned by all the ships in the harbour, on board 
tlic “Catherine,” and, accompanied by the “ Anne,*’ commenced a 
voyage which in those days was sure to be attenclod with adventures 
andi)erils. It is singular fo find him when sailingoiit of the harbour, 
noting dow n the' appearance of Khanery, theTenedos of Bombay, 
— as if it worean island almost unknown because cautiously avoided 
by all unarmed vessels frequenting the port — and representing to his 
Government that it was two miles in circumference, thirteen miles 
distant from the maitilandand fourteen from Bombay; that Angria 
had strongly fortified it, and t\iat it w^as covered with houses. 

passed Malwan on the 3Ist, a grab Had gallivat made tlieir 
appearance, “ the latter firing both hterWiase guns very impudent- 
ly,” their object being to cut off and make prize of the defenceles.s 

t 

' General letter, Uated 27lli March 1714. 
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** Anne;*’* but seven shots from the“ Catherine’s^’ guns — none of 
which, however, hit the mark — scared her away. Next day the party 
were off Carwar, where they found a Portuguese cruiser, mount- 
ingpeighteen or twenty guns, and were told that there were two 
more to the southward, each mounting forty guns, — all of these 
being placed there to keep the coast clear, but in reality doing a 
little piracy on their own account, and fearing to approach either 
Angria or the pirates ofiMalwan. Having landed at Carwar and 
the other Factories, Mr. Strutt exhibited Ins commission, and left 
certain written interrogatories, which he desired should be answered 
before his return.. At Cochin, w'ffich the Dutch had possessed for 
fifty- two years, he was warmly pressed by the Commodore to go 
ashoiNB, but declined. Permission, however, having been given to 
soin^ other Europeans, they visited the Baron,” and reported 
that “ he was mighty affable and courteous,” although, like 
many other Dutch officers of distinclion, he bad been promoted 
from the ranks. At Anjengo the Commissioner performed the 
painful duty of dismissing two of the Company’s servants, and the 
pleasant one of announcing that Mr. Kiffin, of whom all had a 
high opinion, \vas appointed Chief. On mustering the garrison, 
he found them to consist of a Captain and I^nsign, 41 Europeans, 
80 topasscs and Africans, and a gunner with a small party under 
his command ; their arms being in bad order, and their twenty 
cannon of all sizes mounted on carriages of various fashions. 
With the gentlemen of the Factory he was rowed seven miles up 
the river to Attinga, where he found that there was no Queen ; 
but two heiresses to the throne were w'aiting to have their claims 
adjusted.! Embarking again at Carwar he steered towards 

* “ The intent was for the * Anne/ who beinp^ iistern wee had lain by before or 
tl»ey had pusled her, not haring any stern purls and^tho stern being what 
these Savages annoy others with, niid hare i.rri^o guns, •are the pruperest 
weapons to n-i'ht them." Wo give tliU queer extract from tlie Coininissiouer's 
report, as it shows tho mode of fi^htiu^ adopted by Aiigria's corsairs, and these 
pirates of iMalwaii, The latter, .say.s Oraut Duff, were subject of the Itaja of 
Klolapore, but this the Governmoiit of Bombay sei m not t» have known, suppos- 
injr that they behmged to the Sawunt Waree country. Hamilton’s Account is 
different, and is thus • — About twelve leagues to the southward of Gheria, is 
an island about two miles in circumference, and forlified with a .stone wall round 
it, called Malwan. It lies about a mile from the |^iaiu 'and, and is goreni^l 
an independent Ihijah, who^s also a freebooter, and keeps three or four {Trabs " 
at sea to rob all whom they cat wiuster. And that i.s all I know of liiui." 
—Chap XX. ^ • 

t The law of rc;?al succession in this petty sta to was a cprious contrast to 
tho Gallic law called K^alic — men being excluded from the throne. From remote 
antiquity princesses of Attinga bad possessed the sovereignty of Travancore, but 
a few years after this an altera' ion was made in this respect. 

VOL. III.— NO*. I. 
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fiombciyy dfld Cabo do Rama» vulgarly styled Capo Ray mu 
seeing three grabs supposed to be engaged in piracy, with a ship in 
tow, Ijc gave chase and fired a broadside at them ; but it is clear 
that the gunnery-practice on the “Catherine” wasbad^so the pirajp 
escaped with tlieir prize. At Goa the Viceroy “ was mighty 
courteous, and expressed a mighty desir% of a good correspon- 
dence with the Knglish but he was not so polite as to restore 
the “ Monsoon,” which ho affirmed Inid b^n in the hatids of tho 
pirates for tliirteen day^, and having been captured by the Portu- 
guese after so long a detention, must be regarded as their lawful 
prize ; nor could a priest — whoJe ailvocacy, as usual at Goa un- 
der such circumstances, was engaged for a pecuniary consideration — 
change tills adverse verdict.. At Gheria, Mr. Strutt’s boats were 
suffered to pass without molestation, and he even exchanged civili- 
ties with Angrla’s brotlier, xVngria himself having marched against 
the Siddee. On the 28th of January 1715, the “Catherine” an- 
chored safely in the harbour of Bomljpy, and the Commissioner’s 
exciting voyage of three months was happily terminated.* 

At Carwar the ICnglish were fur long engaged in a little war. 
Having once been plundered by Mogul troops, the Factory had 
since been strongly fortified, and to this tho inmates now owed 
their liberty, perhaps their lives ; tor the Raja of the country, 

* llecordsof Goverument. 

•*Tiie inerriiants’ report of the taking of th-o ** Moiisoou/' the I2tl> February 
170 by the Girrea Savajees 

“ This day tho ‘Aureuzeb’ sailed out of Carwar harbour to Mangalore, .nt 
which time the Oirrea Savajeos, with 4 grahS and 3’5 gaWats (Nillu I'urboo 
General of the fleett), lay in Bed Coro. She met tl>e “ MunsooiT* off Anjidira, 
and tofJ Mr. Wilcox, Supracargoe, the news. The uight they kept company 
together till they came off Coliacou. Captain Fdwar>ls offered to see him off 
Cape Uaynias ;*but ho said he did not tear them. About midnight Captain 
E<lward.s parted company. Early in the morning the Sarajee.s came out of 
the core and engaired the. Monsoon’’ for three hours, at which time he surren* 
dred. They brought him to the core. Kest day Afr. Mildmay wrote off to 
Nillu Purboo, and he delivered up ail the Europeans. They said they had 
very little ainmunttioii on board, haring but IS sliott. /ifterthe engagement 
Mr. Mildmay immediately wrote to the Vice- Roy this news. The Sarajees 
kept the “ Monsoon’' 4 days in Red Core, Thoy went out with a design to carry 
her to Girrea, but off Goa they had a strong northerly wind that they could 
hardly carry sail. At which time came out from Alsrvarda I frigatt, I groab, 

I Portuguese merchant, and a fighting munchua. The Savaiees put afore the 
and the Portuguese cli^sed theifi. TIrey run the ship ashore in Bed 
Cove in tho niglu, and left her, having plundered lior of 4 bales of cloth. The 
Portuguese fired random shott all- that utgC«t.'* Next morning, seeing nobody 
aboard, they iightaied her and hauled her off. Tiit Sarajees wo^dd fain have 
persuaded the RajalTs people to fire ppon the Portuguese, which they refused. 
The Portuguese thb same day carried the ** iilousoou” to Goa, The Savajees 
Imd her iu possession fi days. This Is all Uie merchants know of this matter.— 
Carwar, 4th January 1714-15,” 
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or, as he was styled, the Dcssaee, having thrown off his allegi- 
ance to the Raja of Satara, considered that it was one of his royal 
privileges to claim all wrecks on the coast as his property, and 
resented the conduct of Mr. George Taylor, the Chief, who had ap- 
propriated to himself the cargo of a ship cast ashore in the neigh- 
bourhood. Having raised a considerable body of troops, tho 
Dessaee marched against the Factory in the monsoon of 1718, 
and besieged it for two months before succours could bo brought 
from Bombay. Then followed a severe stfliggle. So liigh did the 
surf run, that a first attempt to Taiid the English troops was un- 
successful, and about eighty men Veve cillicr killed or taken pri- 
soners. When a second attempt had been more fortunate, no 
further operations were tried, until at Bie end of six weeks there 
Li contest for a spring of water near thosliore. Four hundred 
of the troops from lh)inbay, under cover of their small vessels, 
then attacked the enemy, who were put to flight, leaving two 
hundred dead bodies in the woods. Again the English Avero 
compelled to w^ait for reinforcements, contenting themselves with 
capturing some boats lailen with salt, and a hundred and fifty 
horses which were being imported from Arabia for the Dessaee. 
Mustering at length 2,250 men, they landed 1,250, where the 
shore was swept by two of their prices converted into floating 
batteries, and two of their graijs mounting respectively 20 and 24 
guns. Instead, however, of at once attacking the enemy, Avho 
were preparing to decamp, the English officers, with the zeal of no- 
vices in the military art, must needs go through all the manoeuvres 
prescribed by the laws of tactics, and make a slow clumsy effort 
to form a hollow square. Encouraged by their delay, the enemy 
took heart and attacked them, upon Avliich the interloping narrator, 
who alfirays had an eye for any ludicrous exposure of the Com- 
pany’s servants, beheld a scene which mus^t have satisfied their 
most inalicious rivals. The English C\>mmaiKTant, he declares, 
pulled off his red coat and vanished,” the other officers imitat- 
ing his discretion ; and the men, throwing down their arms, all took 
to their heels, leaving 250 dead upon the field. The pursuit was 
happily checked by flie guns of tho floating batteries ; and eighty 
seamen, putting tlie soldiers to, shame, recoveretl two hundred 
muskets which had beon thrown loaded. The Dessaee waa> un- 
able to follow up his succ^s^iid as his army of 7,000 men proved 
too great a strain upon his finances, he made overtures of peace. 
Through the mediation of a Sidde#, terms were arranged ; but the 
Native Prince retained his dislike Jfor Taylor, the English Chief, 
and probably it was on account of this ill-feeling that the Com- 
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pany found it necessary to withdraw their Factory, which, we are 
told, was nothing but a genteel prison.’* 

At Calicut the tide of English affairs had ebbed, and in 1714 
the Chief suffered much personal loss from the failure of an at- 
tempt to check the encroachments of the Dutch, who had com- 
menced building a fort on land which the Zamorin claimed as 
his own ; but which, tlicy. maintained, had been given them by 
the Raja of Cochin. Instigated by the English Chief, the Zamorin 
determined to repel tljefti, but preferred stratagem to open force ; 
and some of his soldiers, who iff the disguise of labourers had 
offered their services to the Dutch, seizing a favourable moment 
when the two lieutenants in charge of the works were amusing 
themselves with a game of backgammon, surprised a sentinel, 
made a signal to some of their friends who lay in ambush,' and 
captured the half-built fort. One of the lieutenants advancing 
to retake the works, was killed ; on which the otlier made a 
speedy retreat with his men, for which act of cowardice he was 
tried by a court martial, and shot. But the Zamorin’s success 
was transient, as the Dutch, assisted by the Rajas of Cochin, Paru, 
and Porcat, easily compelled him to accept their terms, and even 
to consent that the trade should fail into their hands. Mr. Adams, 
the English Chief, thus lost his private trafffc in opium, of which 
he had annually imported from Bengal from five hundreil to a 
thousand chests for sale in tlie interior; and the Company were de- 
prived for a time of a profitable trade in pepper, which their Factors 
had been accustomed to bring down tile river in large quantities 
for exportation. The consequence was, tliat the I'actors were re- 
moved to Tollicherry, and only a Portuguese agent, styled “ the 
linguist,” retained at Calicut. , 

At Tellichorry the Company had obtained in 1708 tlie grant 
’ of a mud fort which originally belonged to the French, and which 
after a few yefirs*- the English converted into a solid structure. 
For twenty years the Chief was engaged in hostilities of trifling 
importance with the principal Nair of the place, who claimed, 
as lord of the manor, two bales of rice from every vessel discharg- 
ing cargo at Tollicherry, and every tenth* fish brought to the 
market ; but this tax the English would not permit him to receive, 
r«iior -would they commute it for an annual payment of twenty 
pounds, which paltry sum would have been considered an equi- 
valent. They lavished more money upon the fortifications Uiau 
would have paW for the whole of their investments, and kept up a 
considerable force of Europeans and Goanese. Punch-houses 
for the men were private speculations of the officers, and, in con- 
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formity with an odious custom then prevalent in the British armyt 
and but recently abolished, every soldier was compelled to take 
his dram* If an omission to do so could bo proved against 
him at pay day, it was regarded as a military oifence,* 

The Factors of Anjengo were in 1721 horror-stricken by one of 
those calamities whicl^ so ircquontly chequered the lives of 
Englishmen in India. As the country was involved in civil 
broils, William Kiffin, the Chief, distrusting the Kanee of Attinga's 
collectors, declared that he would not pa/Jr Ins annual tribute to 
any one but herself. In vain they offered to give him a receipt, 
and urged him to comply with thftir demands ; so, when he con- 
tinued obstinate, they significantly told him to do as he pleased. 
Taking two of his Council and a numerous suite, the unsuspecting 
Chief paid his visit. The whole party, with the exception of a few 
Native servants, who with difficulty made their escape, were mur- 
dered. Although the English suspected that the Butch had ap- 
proved of this atrocity, wo arc willing to accept their disclaimer, and 
to believe that they regarded it with abhorrence. -j* 

Tlie history ot the If'actory at Surat is, as usual, a narrative of 
insults, injuries, and robberies committed by weak and tyrannical 
Governors. They did not, however, now, as formerly, threaten 
the Company’s trade on the western side of India with extinction ; 
for, as the English had a fortified island, they could retire thither 
and demand satisfaction, or take their revenge. In 1712 the Eng- 
lish actually did leave Surat, and their Factory was closed for three 
years; but then an embassy from the Factory at Hooghly, 
backed by magnificent presents and the surgical skill of Mr. 
Hamilton, exercised such a favourable influence upon the Court of 
Delhi, that the Emperor not only granted the privileges which 
they required in Bengal, but also prohibited the Nawab of Guzerat 
and Subhadar of the Deccan from placing impediments in the 
way of English trade. On this occasion his Majesty granted 
them a new firman, according to which all duties on the Com- 
pany’s imported goods were commuted for an annual peisheush, 
or tribute, of ten thousand rupees. Forty beegahs, or about fifteen 
acres, of ground werfi granted them wherever they might choose 
to establish a Factory, and all voxels which might be wrecked on 
■> 

• * New Account," Cliapi^. and sxr. Hamilton's East India Gazetteer. 
MS. >l^port of Mr. Strutt's Comndssion. 

+ nainiltdn's New Account,” Chap. xiii. Ac. Diaiy of the Bombay 
GoTemment, May 174Q. Tlte Dutch tUeuvwrote thus from Cochin Nothin; 
can be imai^iued more malicious than the accusati6n your Honour 
and Council alledged against us, as if we approved of the detestable mas* 
’saore perpetrated % the Queen of Attinga on your nation in the year i721. ' 
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the coast were ordered to be protected from plunder and ex- 
orbitant demands for salvage. In 1716, on the receipt of this 
imperial mandate, the English returned to their Factory, and 
their affairs reverted to their ancient cliannel.* 

* Grant’s Sketch of the East India Company. Diary of the Surat Factory, 
October 1719. 

As thehrniaa obuinetkon this occasion was frequently appealed to, in after 
yeans, by the Factors of Su^^t, and was the last to uhieli any importance was 
attached, we give a translation of it from the Persian, as made by Mr. Fraser, 
one of the Factors, and entered in the liecords 

‘^Governors, Aumils, Jagheordar 8 ,<^oiijdnrs, Crories, Bhadars, Gonjirbaiis, 
and Zemindars who ur«‘ at present, and shall be hcreatter in the Soubali of 
A hmedahad and the fortunate Port of Surat and Cainboy, being in hopes of 
tho royal favour, — Know that at this time of conquest, whirh carries the 
ensign of victory, Mr. John Surman and Choja Siirhml, Einriish Factors, jiavo 
repiesentod to those who staud at the foot of the high throne, that Customs 
are remitteil on English goods all over the Empire, except at the port of Surat ; 
and that at thesai<l port, from the time of Shah Jehan, two per cent, was fixed 
for the Customs ; from tlie time of A'urangzebe, three and a half per cent, was 
appointed ; an<i iu other places, none molested them on this account ; and in the 
time of Bahadur Shah, two and a half per cent, only was fixed, and is in force 
until now ; but, by reason of this oppression of the Aluttaseddees, the English 
withdrew their Factory three years ago ; and in tho Souhahs of Beliar and 
Orissa this nation pays iio Customs ; and iu the port of llooghly, in the 
Soubah of Bengal, they give yearly three thousand rupees as Peshkusfu iu 
lieu of Customs. They hope that a yearly pesldcush inoy be fixed at the port of 
Surat in lieu of Customs, as at other ports, aud they agree to a yearly pesh- 
kush of teu thousand rupees 

*• This order, whicli subjects the world to obey it, and which ought to bo 
followed, is issued, in order that, as they agree to priy ten thousand rupees as 
pe.shku.sh at the port of Surat, you should take it annually, and on no account 
molest them further ; ami whatever good.s or effects their Factors may bring or 
carry away by land or water, to and from tho ports of the Suubahs, and other 
ports, you are to look upon tho Customs thereof ns free ; let tltem buy aud 
sell at their pleasure, aud if any of their effects are stolen in any place, use 
xour utmost endeavours to recover them, giving the robbers up to punish- 
ment and tlie goods to their owners ; and wherever they settle a Factory, and 
buy and sol) goods,,; assist them on all just occasions, aud if their 
accounts show that<lhey have k claim upon any merchant, give tho English 
their just duo, and let no person injure tlieir Factors. They have 
likewise petitioned that the Dewaus iu the 8 uuhahs may have on 
demand the origiual Sunnud, or a copy with the Nazim’s or Dewan's 
seal ullixed. It would be difficult to produce an original in every 
phice^ and they hope that a copy under the Cror^'s seal will ho credited; 
and If tiiey do not demand tho original Sunnud, they will not bo mo- 
lested on account of a copy with the Nazim’s or Dewan’s seal ; and iu the is- 
land of Bombay, belonging to the English, where Portuguese coins are now 
current, the Fortuunte f'oins maybe struck act^rding to the custom of Chiua-- 
patam ; and any of the Compands servants l^ho may be in debt and run away, 
must be sent to the Chief of the Factory ; and the Cunpany’s servants must not 
be molested on account of the Foujdaiie aud Abwab Muuhai, by which they 
are vexed and diseburaged* 

** Tills strict and high order is issued 'that a copy under tho Crory’s seal bo 
credited ; aud that Fortuuate Coins struck in the island of Bombay, according 
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But, in a very few years, a ren^val of attempts to make the 
English responsible for piracies committed by otlier nations, led to 
fresh insults, which liad their origin in a deliberate design of extort- 
ing money. First of .all they were informed that the Factory, which 
had been secured to them by the Emperor’s finnan, was bestowed by 
his Majesty on a Mussulman saint, and that it would therefore be 
necessary for the Factors to change their abode as soon as pos- 
sible. At the same time* they were made to^uderstand, that the 
evil might bo averted by a present j\ulici(*isly made to the Go- 
vernor, who would then exercise his powerful influence on their 
behalf at Court ; and the English Chief actually agreed to pay a 
small sum, the value of vdiich ho attempted to enhance by warn- 
ing his tormentors that if the English were dislodged from their 
Factory, they would at once withdraw also froia Surat, and take their 
revenge on the trade of the port. Very soon after, a report reached 
the city, that an European vesiiel, having been cruising be- 
tween the Red Sea and Surat, had done much injury to the Native 
shipping ; but where she came from, no one could tell : only it 
was suspected that she was Danish. The Governor demanded 
restitution from tlie English for losses sustained in consequence 
oflier piracies, and tlie Mussulman merchants, still more un- 
to tlie custom of the Krnpiie, current ; and if any of the Company’s servants 
run away in debt l^t him be taken and delivered to the Chief of the Factory ; 
and let them not be molested on ncconut of the Abwab Munhai. They havo 
likewise represented that the Company have Factories in Bengal, lieliar, and 
Ori&sa, and that they are willin;:;: to settle in other places. They hope that 
wherever they settle a Factory, forty heesrnhs of land may he graciously bestow- 
ed upon them by the King' ; and that when their ships are diiven ashore by 
storms an«l wiecked, the Covernor.s of the ports oppresisively seize their goods, 
an«i, ill some places, deniaiid a fourth part. The royal order is issued, that 
they act acconling to the customs the Factories in other Soubahs ; ami as 
this nation has Factories in the King's ports, and dealings at Court, and havQ 
obtained a miraculous firman, esempting them from Cijstoms, take care equi- 
tably of the goods of their ships which may bo wrecked or k»^t in their voyages, 
and ill all matters act conformably to this great order, and do i)Otni.ake au 
annual demand for a new grant. In this be particular. — Written on the 
4th of Nuhr, iii tlio 5th year of this suecessl'ul reign." 

For the sake of the English reader, we subjoin an esplauation of the terms 
used in this firnian. Aumih are collectors of revenue, or superintcuileuts of 
districts. Jatfhetrdorft^ fioluprs of as.siginnents of land. Fovjdai'^ a police 
magistrate at Surat ; his duties were confined to the sui>urb.snnd places in tlie 
vicinity. Crory or Kuroory^ au who inukes himself responsible for 

the rents of a district. jShadar^ a collector of duties payable on the roads. 
Ooujirhan^ a collector of duties^at^ferries and passes. Zemindar^ a landlioldor 
who|/<iid ay^arly sum to the king. Mutlaseddee^ an nccouiUa^it for the jSoiibah. 
FfMcush^ a pre.sont or tribute. Dewariy i\i^ ilcceiver General of a Province. 
Nazim^ the first officer of the Proviuce. ^Abwab Munhai^ a tax on forbidden 
things, such as spirituous liquors, courtesans, &c. S<iuhah^ a proviuce. Stmnud^ 
a patent or charter. 
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reasonable, crowded in a tumultuous and violent manner tlie gates 
of the Factory, The English Chief in vain expostulated, re- 
minding them that his countrymen had ceased to submit tamely 
to such insults, and that latterly, when injured, they had always 
demanded and obtained redress and compensation. The infatu- 
ated agitators were deaf to reason, and, 3s they could not gain 
access to the Factory, assaulted in open Durbar the Company’s 
broker. The Governor, too, placed him. in confinement, and sta- 
tioned a guard over th^ Factory to prevent ingress and egress, 
threatening at the same time to seize some treasure which was 
packed for exportation. Then the Chief, feeling that the moment 
for making reprisals had arrived, ordered the cruisers at the bar 
to lay an embargo upon all slups belonging to Mussulmans, and 
stored a supply of provisions in theFactory, anticipating a blockade, 
as in the days of Sir John Gayer. However, as it was not then 
the interest of either the Go\%rnor or the merchants to push 
matters to extremity, negotiations were opened, and terms arrang- 
ed. It was engaged that the English Factors should no longer 
be molested ; and they, on their parts, bound themselves to make 
restitution, if any acts of piracy could be proved against the 
Company’s vessels,* 

Again were these troubles renewed when Rustam Ali Khan 
was appointed Governor. lie proved to be an unscrupulous 
oppressor of all such merchants as transacted business with the 
Englisli, and were entitled to their protection, and was therefore 
warned by the Government of Bombay 'that, unless his policy was 
soon changed, their Factors would bo withdrawn, and full satisfac- 
tion taken for the injuries they had sustained. Such threats al- 
wayssucceedednowjwhenappealstojusticehad failed, and been only 
attributed to conscious weakness. Rustam well knew that a with- 

drawal of the Englisli would be fatal to trade, and would cut him off 
4 from one source of profit. "*80 covetousness restrained his tyrannical 
*^^^ropensities until the next year, when the Factors were relieved 
by hearing that this man of violence had met the fate which he 
deserved. Having espoused the cause of Sirbuland Khan, Go- 
vernor of Guzerat, in opposition to Hamced Khan, the uncle and 
deputy of Nizam-ool-moolk, Yizir of the Empire, Rustum marched 
at the head of his troops, and met his enemy within thirty-six 
miles of Ahmedabad. Peelajee GaeJ^war, the Marathee general, 
was in his rear, .and promised him support ; but, true only to his 
national character, he had at tke same time a secret understand- 

* Diary of the Surat Factory, iOth December 1719, and for the year 1720. 
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with Ilfimml. Then was longht a h.-ittlo in wliicli HaniOdl 
was driven hack, and liustuni enjoyed a few inonieiits of triumph, 
ui»til he found tliat the flying enemy had been induced to rally by 
messages from Pcelajec, who had also attacked his rear and over- 
thrown his guns. Thus hemmed in, he was deserted by his army, 
and, as night approachedi found himself at the heafl of only five liuii- 
dred men, who r«apidly dwindled to a hundred and fifly. Having 
never shown mercy, he Iwped for none from his enemies ; and 
believing that if he should then survive, a *1110 of ignominy or a 
lingering death was in store, he sought refuge in despair, and 
solved all his difficulties by plungfng a dagger into his aclung 
boirt. The !nteUigon(X5 of this tragic event, so materially affect- 
ing the interests of the P^nglish Factors, was brought by a mes- 
seng*3r from the Dutch Factory at Ahinedabad, who, as lie passe<l 
the gates of the city, was bid by the guards to turn iiis eyes up- 
%var<ls, and take the report of what lie saw to Surat. Ho looked ; 
and there, transfixed by a spear, w^as tlie gory head of Rustum. 

The deceased Governor was succeeded by his sou Sorab Khan, 
who seemed at first to be following liis father’s example ; for ho 
put a stop to the circulation of liombay rupees at Surat, seized 
and confined the assistant-broker of the English, and jilaced va- 
rious obstructions in the way of their trade, litit these were 
errors of inexperience, arising from false representations 4>f the 
Factors’ enemies ; and as soon as they were fairly explained to 
him lie ordered that the wrongs of the English sliould be re- 
dressed.* 

The history of the small Factory, or, as it was called. Residency 
of Cambay, runs in most msiiects parallel with that of the larger es- 
tablishment at Surat. At both places lliere were the same eansos 
of annoyance and <#l)structions in the wav of i>uKiness ; both 
places were siibjecte<l to the oppressions of •.Mogul (iovernors, 
svere harassed on land by law; less parties of Maratffa^, and at se-'t 
by no less lawless cruisers of Cooing and other robbers. Ju 1720, 
Mr. Wyard, the Resident of Cambay, was much distressed by tlio 
extortions of tbo Mahomedan Governor, and in 1 J27) the wUoUi 
city 'vas thre;itcned VitU destruction by two rival armies of 
Marathas ; the one led by Peelajee, the other by Kantajee. Peela joe 
appeared first ; and at his approac^i, the country p('oplc in alarm 
flocked to Cambay forrefngt. ♦ Thither he followed tiiem, demand- 
ing laths *<»f rupees from the inhabitants ; and when they 
refused them, firing the suburbs. 'JSihen comes K.yitajee, affinn- 

* tiurat Diary, 3I.st July 17-M ; IVljiuary I72.>. 
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ing that he has authority to levy contributions, and offering Pee- 
lajec twenty thousand rupees if lie will only depart with his 
army. This proposal is rejected with disdain, and his messenger 
thrown into confinement ; so he proceeds at once to action, and 
tho Factors have tlio pleasure of seeing from the walls two free- 
booting Chiefs fight a battle, in which Poehijee is defeated. Then 
.Kantajee is at leisure to transact his own business in his own way; 
so ho demands a contribution of one lakh and ten tliousand rupees 
from the city, of wliich the share of the English Residency was 
to be five thousand. Mr. Daniel Innes, the Resident, remon- 
strated against this extortion, very earnestly pleading tho privileges 
of trade and the exemption from all payments which had been 
conceded to the English by Saho Raja ; but, as he wrote in mortifi- 
cation of spirit, “ tlio armed villains only laughed.” However, 
they compounded Nvith him at last for two thousand rupees, and 
as Kantajee was obliged to leave after a first instalment of only 
five huiiclred had been paid, limes w^ould not consider that a 
promise cxtovtcil by force ^Yas binding, or send another rujiee, 
the President and (joimcil of Dombay fully approving liis 
philosophy. 

The followers of Hamoed Khan next appear on the horizon, 
levying thirty-five tliousand rupees on the town, and demanding 
a tliousand from tlio Residency. “ The first time they went 
back with a put-off,” writes Mr. Inncs, “ the next with a flat do- 
nyall, and I have not heard from them since, further than that 
the Governor and the Gccnim fellow hero Iiafs advised them to 
desist, the hitter adding that the English even would not pay 
them. They are but two bumlred men, and I am under no man- 
ner of appreliousioii of danger.” The Governor then locked, 
and affixed seals to, the English broker’s w^arclionses. This 
measure Mr. Inncc “judged to bo bully” ; so counteracted it by 
menaces and fwo cas< s of drams, wliich were more effectual 
than money in sulxluing tlio rapacity of these licentious Mus- 
sulmans. The seals were removed, and the eccentric Resident 
a month later replies to tho congratulations of his superiors with 
this counter-hint : — “ I shall have reganl to your hint of tho 
Governor being dry ; tliongh 1 have sqiieiiched his thirst at my 
own charge too often for my pocket.” ^ 

Terrible days were those for mor'chants and helpless ryots. 
Peelajee, Kantajee, Harneed Khan, Governors frora Delhi, and 
certain Cooly Chiefs, — all •squeezed them in turn, until tho 
cultivators refused to till tho ground, and the country was 
.threatened witli famine. After llameed Khan’s followers had 
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gone away almost empty, a new Deputy Governor was appointed, 
on condition that he should send to Ahmedabad ninety thousand 
rupees, to be extorted from the inhabitants. No sooner did tlie 
unhappy merchants and shopkeepers hear ot his approach, than 
they hid themselves, or nuulo their escape to the neighbouring 
villages. For six days^not a man was to be seen in tlio streets of 
Cambay, although liis Excellency threatened that unless the people 
made their appearance h^ would deliver the city to Indiscriminate 
pillage.* • 

The Company had no establishments as yet in Sind, nor for 
some years after, until they sent ait agent to Aurungabuudnr, who 
was continually involved in quarrels with the Jam of Catch and 
other predatory Chieftains. Interlopers w'cre u\ov(» enterprising, and 
liad,crpened a coasting trade between the western ports ol India and 
Laribundur, situated on the Indus, about five or six leagues Iroiii 
tlio sea. The roads were more infested by robbers than even those 
of Hindustan, and Alexamler Ifamiltou gives an interesting ac- 
count of a conflict into which he was drawn by a plundering 
party of Baloochees and “ Mackrans.’^f Having arrived Irom tho 
coast of Malabar at Laribundur, with a cargo valued at ten tlioii- 
sand pounds, ho found that the merchants of Tatta would not 
purchase his goods, because they feared the risk oi transporting 
them to tlieir own city. So he had no choice but to take thorn him- 
self, and joining a kafila composed of fifteen hundred beasts ol 
burden, the same number of men and w^omcn, ami a guard of two 
liundrod horsemen, ho started for Tatta. Before they had travel- 
led sixteen miles, their scouts brouglit intelligence that robbers 
were approaching iu great force. Placing their cattle in front as a 
barricade, arming thirteen sailors with fusees, and animated by 
the English Captain’s example, they confidently awaited the ap- 
proach of an enemy whose principal weapon^ Avere swords ami 
targets. As the plunderers dreiv near tlmy sent Jbrwarcl one of 
their number, who proclaimed with threatening ge.stures that tho 
kafila must surrender at discretion or expect iio quarter. The 
reply was a shot from the English marksmen Avhicli passed through 
his head, and two oth«r envoys shared the same fate. The horse- 
men, who up. to that time had remained at a distance, then taking 
courage, put the robbers to flight with great slaughter. This 
victory was attributed to ^H^milton’s courage and the skill with 
whicb^W hqjl disposed the men and beasts of the ki\fila, and as he 

* Letters from Daniel Innes in tho Surat Diary, from 17«0 to 1725. 

i Query, were tUeso the Mohanas or fisher-caste ? 
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liad also in liis passage beaten off three piratical vessels, lie was 
received at Tatta in a sort of triumpli, the people greeting him 
with loud acclamations, the Nawab and principal inhabitants with 
compliments and congratulations. The city — one of the most 
ancient in the world — was the emporium of lower Sind, and tlie 
residence of a Mogul Governor ; but w^as at that time sadly 
depopulated by an epidemic disease of which as many as eighty 
thousand persons had died, and which, was said to have been 
caused by <lroiight, no i-ain having fallen for three years. A few 
Portuguese who had been engaged in commerce and had built a 
Church there, were gradually wiJidrawing themselves, and offered 
pictures of saints and ecclesiastical vestments for sale to the 
irreverent Captain, who only laughed at them and said he did not 
want “ sucli stock in trade-”* 

Thus we have plodded through nearly half — and that the worse 
half — of an obscure period in which history would not guide us 
and had fairly given up the attempt to do so. This statement of 
>vhat our task has been, will, we trust, be accepted by indul- 
gent readers as an apology for any dulncss and heaviness of 
style ; for although a writer of limited capacity, who collects 
his facts from brilliant authors, may feel sometimes inspired by 
their genius so as to rise on Icarian wings above his spJiere, it is 
hard iinleed for such an one to t<iil through dingy records, the 
most interesting topics of which were, to those at least who penned 
them, rupees or pounds sterling, • and to appear anything but 
licavy, care-worn and iiuiiitercsting. It is something to have 
raised a guide-post for others. This wo have done ; and that 
our narrative may be a safe chronicle, have tried hard to be scru- 
pulously accurate, t 

There is notliing ^nore worthy of notice in this period than the 
vitality of tlie Ehst India Company. They had appalling obstacles 
to sunnomit in England, India, and on the high seas. England, 
instead of rejoicing at their success, envied and oppressed thenv 
with restrictive Acts of Parliament. For instance : when the 
printed calicoes of Indian manufacture had become so fashionable 
for apparel and household furniture, that the silk and woollen 
manufactures at home were seriously damaged, the London 
weavers raised a loud outcry, and alarmed the citizens with riots, 
until in 1721 Parliament inflicted a blow upon the Indian trade 

c 

HamiUoa's “ New Account.*’ lCng1i.sU Records, 
t Milbuiu's Otienial Comoierce. 
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by passing an Act, which prohibited all persons from ^Ycaring 
j)rinted calicoes under a penalty of five pounds to be paid for each 
offence by the wearer, and twenty pounds by the seller. In India 
native tyrants multiplied as the Mogul empire decayed, like 
inaggots in a dead carcase. At sea the English were beset by 
assailants varying in dfi?rocs of strength from the powerful Raja 
vvliose nunmrous fleets swarmed round them, to the petty rover 
who owned a shallop aijd plundered their boats as they rowed 
from their ships to the shore. Yet they survived and even flou- 
rished. The storms which pelted them so severely, seemed afterall 
to refresh them. The truth is, the convulsions which threatened 
and disturbed them were but so many signs that the powers of 
India were breaking up, and that the way was being prepared for a 
new 'and foreign power to advance and triumph. Every act of 
chicane, extortion, and pillage, committed by native chiefs, wliicli 
exhibited their own moral or physical weakness, provoked their 
neighbours, disgusted the people, and roused the indignation of 
Europeans— every such stone against which they stumbled 
was forming the strong foundation on which arose the towering 
might of the East India Company. 
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Art. III.— ANGLO-INDIAN POETRY. 

1. Days in the East; a Poem. By James IIi^nry Burke, 

Esq. London : Smith, Elder, &,Co. 1842. 

2 . Ballads of ihe East,^ and other Poems. London : Longman 

& Co. 1846. 

3. Poems. By John Dunbar, Bengal Civil Service. Calcutta : 

Thacker, Spink, & Co. ; and Thacker & Co., Bombay. 
1853. 

4. Songs of the East. By Mrs. Carstiore. Calcutta : 

D’llozario & Co. 1855. 

5 . Ex Eremo ; Poems^ chiefly written in India. By 11 . G. 

Keene. Edinburgh and London : W. Blackwood & 
Sons. 1855. 

6. Flowers and Flower Gardens. By David Lester Rich a rd- 

SON, Principal of the Hindu Metropolitan College, and 
Author of “ Literary Leaves,” “ Literary Recreations,” 
&c. With an Appendix of Practical Insirnciions and 
useful information respecUng the Anglo-Indian Flower 
Garden. Calcutta: D’Rozario & Co. 1855. 

7. Specimens of Greek Anthology. Translated by Major 

Robert Guthrie Macoregor, Author of “ Indian 
Leisure.” 

Our friend has written a book. We rejoice to hear it ; our 
curiosity is roused ; we inquire where it is to be bought, and the 
thought even pas'^es Ihrough our mind that, if not an expensive 
work, wo may, perhaps, purchase a copy. “ Has really writ- 
ten a book ? 1 had no idea that he had it in him ; and should 

like, of all things, to see what it is like.” “ You can get it at 

Smith and Taylor's, I believe It’s . 9 . Poem,” At tho 

word, our curiosity falls suddenly to temperate — our joy to zero ; 
while our rupees mentally repljsce themselves in our treasury. 

Oh a Poem !” we dryly reply, secretly adding, “ Ono can’t 

sit down and read ever so much poetry.” 

At our neighbour’s house, we and our fellow-guests turn over 
the books upon‘ his table. One after another is dipped into ; 
fcome engage attcntioii ; but a volume of newly-published poems, 
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by some minstrel unknown t(> fame, is invariably at once laid 
down by all who open it. Those lines of unevcMi length, com- 
mencing each with a capital k-tter, seem to have a “ shut sesame” 
spell about them. If any one, perchance, acts otherwise, he is 
probably a fellow-rhymer, curious to inspect the work of a brother 
artist. • 

Now, why is this? Why, am\)nir so many educated people, 
is it thus rare to iiud o\90 who, if iuviicdto read a now work, does 
not, on thinking he peivolves lyric indications, feel ready to 
exclaim with Sam Weller senior, “ ’Tan't poetry, is it ?” 

Some neglected minstrel imfy perhaps indignantly reply — 
“Because coimnou people have iio souls; because the world iu 
general are stupid, matler-of-fact plodders on the straight and 
<ii>Sty highway, iiic‘a])ablo of appreciatliig tlie beauties of the 
tangled woodland path, or of the uneven, the winding, and, so, 
thought-compelling, footway npoi» the mountains.” 'JViie this, 
•sometimes, perhaps ; hut we think that we can suggest some less 
depreciatory causes. 

Wo read for amusement, or wo read for instruction. Now, 
poetry is scarcely over amusing, and when has it been known to 
be instriiotivo? In this nineteenth century our sentimental 
hours are few ; and in them wc like to read (if poetry) the p<)oms 
wo already know, — the familiar songs of those master-poets whose 
strains arc to us full of association — of thoughts that beget 
thought. But new p<X}try by some l)ard unknown — “ iflowers of 
Fancy, by Valentine Grove, E-srpiire” ; “ Daffodils, by Rosa 
or, worse still, five heavy “ Books” of terrihlo blank verse 
on “ The Creation of the Universe, hy the Revd. Maha-shalal- 
liash-baz” ! Have wc not an instinctive feeling that, in all 
probability, if w'e take up the volume, wc shall find it to con.^^ist 
of whole pages of mere sounds to hut half line of sense? — that 
wo shall not he able to discover one original, t)r clever, or wise 
thought in it? — that So-and-so had nothing wortli hearing to 
say, and so said it in verse? 

Tho fact is, that an ear for numbers and a facility in rhyming 
are a snare to the ji^enile and the unlettered aspirant after fame. 
Ho would not attempt a prose work, for he is too conscious of the 
barrenness of the land within, *and there must be smne sense in 
wiuit is written in ))rose. • But, tho\igli the fountain of his ideas 
may bo as» aif empty well, and his field of tliuuglit as a desert 
waste, he knows that he can play 4he tinkling cymbals of rhyme 
and measure, and so make a pleasant sound ; and a sweet jingle, 
well recited, is enough to gain the applause of most listenevh to 
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verse. The domestic circle exclaim, “ How beautiful !*’ and the 
domestic circle dote upon Wordsworth — they must therefore be 
good judges of poetry ; and so the chirping sparrow-bard is 
persuaded to publish to the world at large his twitterings in the 
hedge-rows of tlie muses’ garden. 

We have mentioned Wordsworth ; ard with all our respect 
for that justly-revered name, wo must yet acknowlege that it 
reminds us of a sore evil under the sun ofour Parnassus. A class 
of poets has risen uj> under his leading, whose thoughts are so very 
profound, that not the most pains-taking reader can fothom their 
meaning ! Very deliglitful these, to many minds — and for this 
very reason. “ IIow ?” perhaps our readers may exclaim, 
“deliglitful because they cannot be understood Yes — delight- 

ful because they arc incomprehensible ; for there are persons v. ho 
feel a peculiar pleasure in the perusal of poetry that tliey caimoi 
understand. Its very obscurity deludes them into atlmiration, as 
the magnifying power of the mountain mist gives to objects really 
insignlticant a fictiLioiis grandeur. In the presence of these ap- 
plaiiders the timid questioner is silenced, — daunted by the Poets’ 
Preface, who makes use of such tlireatening language towards his 
readers should they presume to accuse him of want of perspi- 
cuity, dismissing them so contemptuously from his consideration as 
persons of shallow unJorstiniding, that tliey dare not con less tliat 
in their secret hearts they think that he writes nonsense; and, so, 
outwardly, join his ^vorsliipj)ers, like those Spanish devotees 
to whom the crafty monk announced that he was about to exhibit, 
for tlio edification of their souls, one of the hairs of St. Mary 
Magdalene, — visible, liowevor, only to the eye of faitii. Oj)ening 
his jewelled reliquary, he drew apart his hands as though the 
precious relic were stretched between them ; and of course his 
audience, sell'-condemiied if they coulcssed that they saw nothing, 
declared, each and all, thitt they beheld the miraculous treasure, 
which received their unanimous homage accordingly. 

Nonv, it is these two classes — the Twittcrers and the Children 
of the Mist, — who make us snuff at a volume of [wjetry. 
We have too many such volumes in these days, and we are 
inclined to think that much of the weedy trash springs up ont of 
a notion prevalent among the niatiy, that fast writing is praise- 
worthy, and an evidence of talent, — it is an im|>erfectiou to 
be slow in corapo^sition, — that what is rapidly written is nmre likely 
to be spoiled than to be amended by revision and alteration,— 
and that, at any fate, numerous corrections are not to tlic credit of 
an author. We believe the f;ict to be precisely the contrary: that 
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the proverb is a true one which says, that “easy writing is mighty 
hard reading;” and that the lines which in poetry flow with the most 
harmony and graceful smoothness, or with tlie most sonorous 
diction, and the sentences which in prose are tlie most neatly ex- 
pressed and elegantly turned, aroj list those upon which the au- 
thor has bestowed tlw greatest labour.'*' Three great names 
occur to us as we write, in support of our opinion, A recent Life 
of Goldsmitli informs us^liat it was the }>ractice of tliat tuneful 
poet, — whose every couplet is full of moaliing, and that meaning 
always perspicuously as well as melodiously expressed, — to write 
his subject tirst in pn)se, and afterwards to transfer its purport 
into versef — a process (wo venture to observe en passant) which, 
if reversed with most of our modem poetry, would, we suspect, 
have but a lamentable result, and would give no rich precipitate of 
golden grains of thought, but one rather reminding us of the cotton 
olferings liglited upon the pedestal of the Bull Nanda, which “ leave 
notan ‘ as/i behind!” Tlie same Biography tells us also, that this 
master-minstrel was nine years in composing and perfecting his 
exquisite and immortal little poem, Tlie Traveller” ; and that lie 
gave as his reason for discontinuing to write poetry, that he could 
not spare the great length of time he considered it requisite to 
occupy if his thoughts were to be worthily expressed in verse. 
Again, the French traveller Simond, who obtained a sight of 
Rousseau’s manuscript notes, tells us, tliat “ Rousseau’s compo- 

position, like Montesquieu s, was laborious and slow' ; You 

find him perpetually retrenching epiiliets, — reducing his thoughts 
to their simplest expression^ — giving words a peculiar energy, by 
the new application of their original meaning, — going back to the 
naivete of old language ; and, in the artificial process of simpli- 
city, carefully effacing the trace of each laboi-ious footstep as he 
advanced ; each idea, each image, coming out at last, as if cast 
at a single throw — original, energetic, and clearT’ 

We do not deny that many years of constant practice may 
enable a prose writer to attain to rapid, and yet elegant, composi- 
T.ion, — not doubting, however, that, even in that case, revision 

^ In fact, as Horace snijjrests, a man cannot write polished poetry unless lie 
sf'ratehes his head well and lutes his nails to the quick. This, he says, Euuius 
would certainly have done if he had Jived in the Augustan age : — 

** Detoreret sibi Jhulfa ; recideret omno, quod ultra 
>v ^ . P^rfoctuin traheretur ; et in versn facierido ' 

Scepo caput acaberet, vivos et roderot uugue.s/' 

• Lib. i. Id 

t AtUeri s three earliest Tragedies were written on a similar plan : first in 
French prose, tlion rendered into Italian verse. ( See his Autobiography.) 

,VOL. U.r.— NO. 1. 11 
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voulJ be sure to produce improvement ; but in poetry, we are 
persuaded that nothing worthy of the name can be hastily pro- 
duced ; that there* can never be too mucli of care and pains be- 
stowed on verse ; and that no Avriter has any prospect whatever 
of attaining an enduring name as a poet, who lias not given lliis 
care and pains. Not that care and pains will make a poet — 
“ poets arc horn, not made"' — but the poet who would win the 
bays must not trust to his heavenly birih alone, or he will find 
tliat tliore is no more royal road to Parnassus than to the tlirone 
of Fame in the temples ot Science and of Classic Lore. In avoid- 
ing, however, the Scylla of rough or slippery verse, he has to be- 
ware of tlieCharybdis of obscurity. Ills dulcet notes must ever 
be but the handmaids of Good Sense, wlio must reign supreme, 
even over Imagination and Fancy. Mere diction requires «but 
an ear for rhythm, wliich, though a gift absolutely necessary to 
the poet, is not to be confounded, as it too often is, witli a genius 
for poetry ; for that high gift is not one of melody onhj^ but may 
rather be dofined as, the art of expressing, in tlie most melodious 
language, possible thoughts that are not commonplace. 

But, while dis(‘oiirsing of poesy, wearo ourselves pr< ising, forgetful 
of the volumes before us, which we will now proceed to examine, 
commencing in the order of tlieir flates. “ Days in the ICast,” 
by Mr. Ibirke, (pid)lishcd in 1842,) is an elegant poem imitative 
of the Byrouiaii diction, though not of the Byroniau moodiness 
of spirit. On the contrary, its tone of tliought and sentiment is 
both amiable and religious. \Vc have found much to admire in 
this poem ; but, at the same tiiiio, avg must acknowledge that 
our pleasure in reading it has been frequently qualified by ob- 
scurities of language, obliging us to repeated repcnisals of many 
passages and pages, Avith, after all, but scant illumination as 
their result ! The following stanza, for instance — Ave invoke 
a Second Dauior’ to show us tlie interpretation thereof 1 

“ Thou art a grace, Kllnra; ami a thing 

That centuries of being could not make ; 

Thou art a fjlory iliovfjht on guileless toing 
That young Imaginai U/n amid not wake ; 

Thou ait a trluniph in most arts, and brenk * 

Upon the wamlercr's i;aze as breaks a thought 

Of yotfug delnjion manhood eannot take ; 

TliDii art cl wondrous epitaph, -and wrought 
By tho^e whose ardent minds bad deep illusion causrht." 

— Stanza Ixxix. p. 81. 

AVhateAW a “ glory thought on guileless Aving” may bo, wc, 
after sundry and manifold readings, gathered, as we supposed, 
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that, at any rate, it was a thought tliat rcqiiireil an ohlerly head 
to think it, since tlie poet tells us it is one 

“ That young Imagination could not ivahc'* 

But then, being immediately afterwards told (in a lino, by-the- 
bve, where the verb does “ agree wiih its nominative' case*’) 
that tliis same “ tiling,’'^ Ellora, also breaks 

Upon the wanderer’s as hroiflvsa thouglit 

Of young delusion muuhood cannot tulxCt" 

. • 

we were Cjuito thrown out again. iVnd, between “ the glory 
thought on guileless wing,’* and the “ young delusion,’* and the 
“ deep illusion caught,” which sums uj> tlie whole, this sianza 
has, at every perusal, completely bewlldcM'cd our (we own it) 

1 ] m i ted u iiderstanding. 

Neither can wc at all accept some of Mr. Burke's similes and 
melapliors. Tlie 

“ Columned elephants ami monsters grim” 
o[' the caves of Ellora arc, in»Stan/a LXXX., most unaptly likened to 

Shadowy objects thaC obscurely swim 

Uefore the mind as moles bf/orc the eye,'' 

This is indeed going to the extreme of compai'iug groat tilings 
with small,” and a useful specimen, we must consider it, of 
“ tlie art of sinking,” 

Upon the whole, wo prefer tlie first Canto in the 

East” to tliG second, which contains the ivmarkotl upon 

above. Let us, tlien, turn to the first Cauio; and mc w'ill soieet 
from it for quotation, a page of sweet and grajofid verse, which, 
we tliiuk, fiivorably illustrates the puel»s st* le.^ 

■ The future ! what is. that tn me ? 

AY hat care I for futurity i 
A few short siimmers o'er my head, 

And tlfose who watched my earliest year.:, 

And those who love me IjgsI, 

Beyond the ken of buriiing tear.s, 

Beyond all human hopps and fears, 

Are niimllerAl with the dead ! 

' Rank grass grows o’er each narrow bed. 

Dull clay enwraps ^ch breast ’ 

What a poor solace then t/» wet o 
O'er them in their ctern il ^h»^'[• ’ 

‘Twill not rejoivo thfir 
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So, farewell ! loved ones, and my home, 

Since 1 am destined far to roam 
Across the trackless sea ; 

And may all blessings that this mind 
Can breathe to those it leaves behind 
Your constant fortune be f > 

There is a tie time cannot sever, 

There is a heart time cannot f^reak; 

Way you be happy now and ever ! 

I’ll liv'e and hope for your dear sake, 

To my lone lot reigned !” — P. IC?. 

Again, turning back towards tlie eommencement of the poem, 
we cannot resist extracting Stanza x. for tlio sake of one line — 
one melodious and beautiful line — in it, wliich so responds to the 
feelings of our own hearts when gazing on similar scenes (and will, 
we therefore feel assured, to those of others also,) that we cannot 
forbear from drawing our readers’ notice to it* 

*• Ay ! mark the richness of the vivid green. 

Admire the graceful sweeps of each tall palm, 

Si’i/h o'er thevant luxuriance of the scene. 

The spicy odour and the breath of balm 
That steals as if m sympathy ; yet calm 
As is the prospect, soothing though each bieuth, 

Beware the baleful foe, each is a sigh of death ; 

Touch not this dower to blend the gorgeous wreath. 

Pluck not yon sunny fruit, a snake lies coiled beneath *' 

Who does not, as lie reads, echo the deep sigh of that thirof 
line ? Its diction is worthy of iiyron. 

“ Ballads of the East,'* by an anonymous author, is a collec- 
tion of Eastern stories told in very spirited verse. We will com- 
mence our noticc'^of the \olume by giving some extracts from the 

first tale, called, ‘‘ The Tartar Girl ; a Ballac* of China.*’ 

• 

A maiden with her spinning-wheel 
Sits by her father’s door ; ^ 

Though fast she plies with hand and heel, 

Wimling oj0F thread upon the reel, 

Her brow is clouded o’er. ^ 

u a 

Deep thought is working on that brow , . 

Her brother, youno^ and fair, 

Hai? drawn the dreadful lot, and now 
Must leave his parent’s home : and how 
Will they the parting bear ? 
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He is an only son, and born 
To them when age was nigii. 

[f from their threshold ho be torn, 

How can they, desolate, forlorn. 

In comfort live and die ? 

AVilh him <feth end a race of fame, 

And shall the good and brave 
Perish in memory and in name. 

With none to*light the sacred flame 
Illumining their gr<ave ? * 

No ! he must bide his hither near : 

There is but only he 
Can lay the old man on his bier, 

And wipe away the widow’s tear, 

* And save the family. 

She starts, and lays her spinning-wbeei 
With wonted care aside : 

In warrior garb, with cap of steel. 

Her brother’s self from head to heel, 

She goes to meet the guide. 

Caparison’d her brother’s steed, 

The guide holds rein in hand ; 

Quick mounting in her brother’s stead , 

She pricks ay^ay with eager speed 
To join the warrior band. 

Day after day, five thousand lee, 

O’er hill and desert far. 

They seek the Emperor, where he. 

Amidst the wilds of Tartary, 

Is waging doubtful war. 

And ever foremost as they ride. 

With spirit fresh and keen, • * ^ 

Bearing himself with soldier’s pride, 

AVhen danger and fatigues have tried. 

That beardless youth is seen. 

In camp be soon doth win his way 
To favour with the brave ; 

They note him as not fierce to slay, 

But never backward in the fray. 

And alwayseprrtnpt to save.” 

• ^ 

Of course, this Chinese Clorind^v distinguishes herself by bril- 
liant actions in the field ; and, her deeds of arms attracting the 
notice of the Sovereign, she is summoned into his presence, and 
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desired to ask of him what boon she will, as the reward of lier 
services. Tlie disguised heroine, in reply, acknowledges herself 
to bo the substitute for another, and craves that “ tlie wortliy 
one” whose place she fills may receive the favors she lias won ns 
Ids representative, and that lie may be ennobled, if such bo the 
Emperor's will. « 

** The boon is granted : homeward wends 
The youth with joy of heart.’ 

Yet great is his (or her) anxiety as to what changes may have 
occurred during so long a poridd of absence from the paternal 
lioine. 

“ The father and the motlier dear, — 

Who knows if yet they live ? 

Endless the journey seems, till near 
She sees the well-known roof appear — 

‘ Now God, Thy mercy give !’ 

She enters — all is as before : 

Resumed the maiden’s guise ; 

Again she sits beside the door, 

With spinning-wheel, and evermore 
The clankir)g fuot-board plies.” 

;Meanrmie, her brotlicr is ennobled, and brought ln»mc in 
state, clothed in a dress of honor; and Part 1. concluJes with the 
following awkwartlly expressed and inelegant stan/a : — 

** There is a height of happiness 
Thai makes the senna whirl: 

Such happiness was theirs, I guess^ 

While, sobbing in sweet joy, they press 
The maiden to their hearts, and bless 
That noble Tartar girl.” 

Our poet shculd liare taken the advice of the old .singing- 
masler, who enjoined upon his pupil to hegin well and end well, 
however he might full short of perfection in the middle of his song. 

In Part II. the heroine is represented as besolgcd by suitors, 
who find no favor in her eyes. 

Rut one there is, who .comes not nigh 
His courtesies to pay ; 

One that she thinks of witk arigh. 

And looks around, and wonders why » 

fle only stays away.” 

Of course, it "is a modest diffidence alone that keeps back thi^ 
second Edwin. 
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“ She haJ returned to realize 
The visions she inspired. 

But he ! how dare he lift his eyes 

To one for deeds of hi^li emprizo 
Ity all tlie word admired ?” 

Aiul now tlio narrator — for we cannot here call liiin 
proceeds to inibrtn ti.s that 

Once only did fheir^/bnr rt/cs meet'* ! 

• 

Utterly protestinj;* aofainst this;?^tr// cavre —thisquadruple nieot- 
iii" of oj>tic8 — we hasten to banisl^ its r(3iuenibrance by pasvsing 
cm to wliore 

The public halls of Simranfoo 
• Sliiiio bright with siilc and '>;old.‘* 

Yet hero again we are unpleasantly startled by stumbling upon 
ail article wo never roinombertu hro cseen admitted before among 
the “ projKirtic'i” of Parnassus — a button ! It grieves ns to 
quote tliat the Emperor, — we wish, by-thc-byc, that tlio minstrel 
had given his Emperor a name, and always appended it to his 
title, fn* the word Emp’^e^ror makes but a ((.'oblo three- 
syllabled word ; while a Chinese name, monosyllabic as thev 
always are, added to the title — siicli as The Emperor Ilo,** or 
“ Cliiiig,” or “ Fo,” — would have given the required fullness to 
the metre — this nameless Emperor, then, has, \sq are told, 
proclaimed 

" Tliat there shall be, 

]''(»r literary merit, 

-1 bultoii "ivtui of hinh degree, 

A prize to all his subjects free, 

The worthiest to wear it." 

• 

In consideration of the poem bcing*“ a tal^ of China,” wo 
must, wo siip])ose, accept the button as Chinese for hmjSy and so 
bear with it palicutly. 

Of course the modest lover wins the guerdon, and wins it, 
moreover, for a poemiio sings in celebration of the great <loed.s of 
the Tartar maiden. He is for the same reason made Secretary to 
his Sovereign ! “ The right man for tlie right place” — on a similar 
principle, we presume, as#tl»at wliich obtained for the author of 

E^volina’-^fW? post of Queen Charlotte’s Dresner, and which 
prompted the offer of an appointmnnt in tho War Department to 
tlie exhumer of winged bulls. “ Administrative reTorm” docs not, 
however, appear to have been called for, in consequence, by ibe 
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long-tailed Public of the Chinese Empire. On the contrary, 
this Tory people, acting on the highly Conservative principle that 
“ whatever is, is right,” appear to have viewed tlieir Emperor's 
choice with warm approbation ; for, on the marriage of the Poet- 
Secretary of State with the Tartar maiden, (of course he marries 
the Tartar maiden,) the Ballad concludes with this jubilant stanza— 

“ In Pekin there was joy the day 

When tliese joined heart and hand. 

God bless the Einpt-ror! and may 
Servants as brave and wise as they, 

In war and peace be lonnd alway', 

The mighty destinies to sway 
Of the central flow*ry land.” 

Alas ! that, in his own discontented eyes, John Bull should bo 
so far less fortunate in his public ministers than the compla- 
cent and coitleiir de rose visioned Ching-Chce ? 

“ Kishen Koomareo” — the last ballad in this volume — cele- 
brates, in a style much beneath the tragic beauty of the subject, 
an Indian historic tale of female courage and patriotic devotion, 
unsurpassed by any legend of either Greek or Roman virtue. 
The Crimean heroine, Iphegenia herself, may not bear away the 
crown due to devoted self-sacrifice from tlie beautiful Princess of 
Oodeepoor, Her history is thus related by Sir John Malcolm in 
his Memoir of Central India : — 

“ The Princess Kishen Komur added to her high birth the reputation 
of extraordinary benuty. She had been betrothed to the deceased Bheem 
Singh, Uaja of Joudpoor. On his death, Maun Singh, a distant relation, 
succeedetl to the throne ; but, two years afterwards, Sevai Singh (who had 
been minister to Hheem S'ngli) brought forward a real or supposed son of 
that prince, in support of whose claims he formed a strong party ; and as 
one means of accomplishing his ends, he used every effort to render the 
princes of Joudpooij ana Jeypoor implacable enemies. With the knowledge 
that Maun Singh cherished hopes of obtaining tho hand of the Oodoypoor 
princess, Sevai Singh instigated .Tugguth Singh, the Uaja of Jeypoor, to 
demand her in marriage ; and this prince, inflamed by the accounts of her 
beauty, fell immediately into the snare. A negociation was opened with 
the Rana of Oodeypoor for the hand of his daughter, and the marriage 
seemed at one period certain ; but the art of" Sevai Singh was further 
employed to prevent such a result, a^d the Raja of Joudpoor was excited 
not only to insist upon his prior claim to the hand of the disputed princess, 
but to adopt violent measures to arrest the p^gress of his rival’s suit. 

“ It is neither necessary to detail the intrigues that t'^ok place, nor to 
enter into the parliculars of the war that ensued. Every feeling that could 
excite Rajpoot princes to desperate’ hostility was inflamed, and assistance 
was solicited from all quarters. The British Government was in vain 
intreated to interfere. Sindia gave his countenance to enable two of his 
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most unprincipled partisans, Bappojee Slndia and Sirjee Row Ghntkia, to 
subsist their predatory bands upon the quarrels of these R.ijpoot Chiefs, 
while Bolkar made them, as has been before stated, the still more baneful 
present of Ameer Khan and his Patans. 

The consequence was, the almost complete destruction of both prin- 
cipalities. That of Jeypoor expended, at the lowest computation, one crore 
and twenty lakhs of rupees in prosecution of this uiihapy w««r, which, 
though successful at the commencement, terminated in disgrace and defeat. 

After Ameer Khan retuniod from Nagpoor and relieved Jeswunt 
Row and his family from DiAnna Kowur, he became the chief actor in a 
tragedy in which a good end was obtained by £P deed which revolts every 
feeling of humanity. 

“ A reconciliation between the Rajaslof Jeypoor and Joudpoor was an 
object of just and wise policy; and it suited the views of the Patan Chief 
to promote its accomplishment. It was proposed that this should be effected 
by a double marriage. Jugguth Singh was to espouse the daughter of 
Maiyi Singh, and the latter the sister of his rival and enemy. To propitiate 
those nuptials, it was conceived that the honor of all parties required the 
death of Kishen Komur, the Princess of Oodeypoor. The question of this 
sacrifice was agitated when Ameer Khan was at Oodeypoor, and that Chief 
urged it strongly on the counsellors of the prince, representing the difficulty 
of establishing peace while thecaiiseof the war existed, and then pointing 
out the impossibility, without offending the two most powerful Rajpoot 
rulers in India, of giving his daughter to any other Chief. To these he 
added arguments well suited to the high, though mistaken, pride of a Raj- 
poot, regarding the disgrace of having in his family an unmarried daughter. 
It is stated— and for the honor of human nature let us believe it— that 
neither arguments nor threats could Induce the father to become the execu- 
tioner of his child, or even urge her to suicide; but his sister, Chand Bye, 
was gained to the cruel cause of policy, and she presented the chalice to 
Kishen Komur, intreating her to save her father, family, and tribe, from 
the struggles and miseries to which her high birth and evil destiny exposed 
them. The appeal was not in vain : she drank three poisoned cups ; and, 
before .she took the last, which proved instantly fatal, she exclaimed, *This 
IS the marriage to which I was foredoomed !’ 

“ All were acquainted with what wiis passing in the palace ; and the 
extraordinary beauty and youth of the victim excited a feeling which was 
general in a degree that is rare among the inhabitants of India. This 
account is written from the report of several ptfrsons wli« were on the spot, 
and they agree in stating that the particulars of Kishen Komur*s death 
were no sooner spread through the town of Oodeypoor, than loud lamentations 
burst from every quarter, and expressions of pity at her fate were mingled 
with execrations on the weakness and cowardice of those who could purchase 
safety on such terms. In a short period after this tragical event, the public 
feeling was again excited by the death of the mother of the princess, who 
never recovered the shock she received at the first intelligence of the fate 
of her beautiful and cherished daughter.*' 

Sir John Mjjlcolm adds*in*a note — 

“ I visitc^thc Court of Oodeypoor in March 1821, eleven years after the 
occurrence of the events 1 have stated, afld possessed complete means of 
verifying the fact. X could have no doubt of the beauty of Kishen Komur, 
after seeing her brother Jeean Singh, the present heir to themusnud, whom 
TJOL. lU. — NO. ]. 12 
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she is said to have exactly resembled. His complexion is very fair, and 
liis features are fine ; and though they have that softness which clmiac- 
terises Hindu physiognomy, they are full of animation and intelligence.’* 

“ She drank three 'poisoned cups /” Is tliero a single mere 
human example, in ancient or modern history, tliat can rival the 
generous self-sacrifice of this devoted Ividian girl ? Some half- 
fabuloiis tales there liave been, of sell-immolating male and female 
patriots, — a Quintus Curtius leaps inbo a gulf for his country’s 
good, and an Iphegen'Ia dies at the altar. Hut, in these instances 
— supposing them true — there has been the theatrical stimulus of 
public display and popular applause. Here, on the contrary, is 
the silence of the secluded clianilicr. Meekly the young, beautiful, 
and high-born maiden, unsupported by a multitude’s approving 
presence, takes into her hand the cup of death. It was a purely 
voluntary act — for none without her father’s explicit command 
would liave dared to have compelled the Raja’s daughter. Hut, 
the good of her country is pleaded by that stern-hearted aunt, and, 
for her country’s welfare, she lays down her innocent life ! With a 
deliberate earnestness of heroic purpose, far surpavssing the mascu- 
line courage that faces the dangers of the battle-field, she drinks, 
not once, but twice, For Oodeypoor ! Behold the marriage to 
which I was foredoomed !” — Still is the draught not fatal. Ano- 
ther cup! — “ For my father, for my king — my cuuntrymen !” 
Again she drinks, and dies ! Oh ! Kislien Koomaree ! bravo war- 
riors without number, and mighty monarclis, and patriotic! states- 
men, stedfast saints, have gorgeous monuments and costly ceno- 
taphs immortalised; but none among them have been more 
worthy of a nation’s testified gratitude than thou wlio, with no 
thought of self — with not even the martyr’s hope of a blessed im- 
mortality to stimulate thy pious heroism — laid down thy inoffen- 
sive life that others less worthy might live ! Thus was it myste- 
riously given t6 this untaught Iliudu girl to shadow forth in her 
weak humanity the Deity’s owm wondrous manifestation of the 
bounillessness of divine love! KishenKcomarec’s self-sacrifice has 
raised in the scale her whole sex in India ; for what heart but 
must feel a deep respect for a race of w^oiVieii that could produce 
so great a cluuacter ? And, when we place beside the Princess of 
Oodeypoor’s tran.scendant virtue, the oxccllencios, public and 
private, of Ali.t Hyo, Queen of Mcwwaj and the talents of the beau- 
tiful and riccomplislied Empress Noor Jehan, we\vnnot but feel 
that both good and great things may bo confidently anticipa- 
ted from India’s women when once they are brought within the 
pale of true civilisation and pure Christi inity. 
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We have neither space nor inclination to pause long over the so- 
called “Poems” of Air. John Dunhar. Wo say “so-called poems,” 
because, if our definition of poetry at the commencement of this 
article be correct — namely, that it is the art of ex]>rcssing thoughts 
that are not commonplace in the most melodious language possi- 
ble — we cannot for a mqjnent concede the name of “ Poems” to 
this collection of rhymes ; unmitigated commonplace they are from 
the first page to the last. .Indeed, the most remarkable feature 
of tlio volume is, that it should contain neaily two hundred pages 
of verse, without one single poetical idea, save some few antiquated 
similes long ago worn threadbare. ^ It is inu|?li too late, in the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-five, to be telling us that “ Beauty 
is l)ut a fading flower” (p. 41), — that a fair brow is “ like 
purest snow,” — and that blue eyes are “coloured like the far-off 
skies” (p. 6J) ; and yet no cinbcllisliments whatever but such 
withered berries as those are to be found in the groves of Mr. 
Dunbar's Parnassus. In attempting to write verse, ho appears to 
have totally mistaken liis vocation ; for ho has not even that abso- 
lute essential lor a verse-writer — an ear for rhythm. Though 
acquainted, it would seem from what he says in p. 133, w'itli the 
juvenile practice of counting with the fingers while making versos, 
yet he docs not ajipear to benefit himself by the check. On the 
contrary, it is a snaro to him ; for, being deficient in ear, he rests 
perfectly satisfied that his couplets are correct in measure if the 
lines only contain an equal number of syllable-'^, — ignoring 
quantities with excruciating barbarity. Witness the following 
vpocimens: — 

“ 'Tis nearly past — a few short hours, and I shall be 
lieyond tiic sky — a dweller of Ktevnily ; 

J feol within Ike spirit struproling to be free 

Prom this saJ scene of ling* ring death and misery;" &c.— P. 3<S. 

• 

“ Unhurt, anJ undaunted, brarc Clinker sAveeps fast, 

liike the whirlwind riding, in wrath, on the blast."— P. 81. 

** f’omparod with my feelings, their’saro trifling, indeed, 

As I vault on tbyback of my own gallant steed."— P. 82. 

“ And watch the straggling flight of that last sigh 
Which bore thy pure spirit K^ond the sky ; 

A spotless oftbring, to tli| Deity ! 

Thus ’t^ll ever be — pearls on years may flow, 

ButirSmory of thee can never go.*' \ ! I — P. 17^3. • 

Even his fingers fail him sometimes, or he could never have 
written 
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*' From day to day to our admiring eyes, 

Binding us to tbee with Nature's mystic ties/* ! — P. 90. 

But enough of Mr. Dunbar, wliose writings, thoiigh they reveal 
amiable domestic qualities, as surely betray a total absence of 
those necessary to form the poet. 

r« 

We turn with pleasure to tire pretty warbliiigs of Mrs. 
Carshore, whose “ Songs of the Kast^' are very bulbul strains. 
Moore has evidently b&n Iier favorite teacher in the art of Song. 
She is imbued with his diction, and sliows herself an apt and 
graceful follower in his path of ininstvclsy. It is to be regretted 
that this lady’s poems have been done very great injustice to, by 
bad punctuation ; the corrector of the press evidently not having 
understood the verses. This is not always surprising, as several 
passages among them cannot be held guiltless of the modern poets’ 
common fault — obscurity of expression. Indeed, as honest 
Keviewers, \vc must even go so tar as to make the observation, 
that Mrs. Cavshore’s periods occasionally appear to have no parti- 
cular beginnings or endings to them ; and that no alteration of 
the stopping can bo contrived so as to make complete sense of 
some passages wo have laboured at. But the obscurity of others 
cannot be justly laid to the Muse’s charge : commas and semicolons 
sown at random have made them nonsense, and the whole work, 
if it reach a second edition, will require a careful revision in that 
particular. There are several careless lines also here and there, 
that we cannot scan rightly, and that Mrs. Carshore’s delicate ear 
must needs detect as faulty when she reads her lines aloud, 
although it has pleased her to leave them limping in a manner 
unworthy of her Muse. 

We have scarcely room for quotations from this elegant volume 
of sweet verse ; but?, as wc turn its leaves, wo find ourselves 
arrested by a doiibly scored mark of our pencil in the margin of 
])age 24, accompanied, we are shocked at ourselves to see, with 
the ungallant query over against the approved couplet, “ Can this 
be original?” Supposing it of course to bo original, wc must 
give ourselves the pleasure of quoting the passage iii which the 
lines marked by us occur ; — 

** But where, think ye, is sb^.they seek?— 

With fevered brow and burning clieek ; ^ ^ 

With lightning pulse and scorching vein, 

And reeling sense a^id madd’ning brain, 

W)iert conqtiered reason's vacant throne 
Is by usurping grt^ overthrown." 
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This last couplet might have been written by Pope. The page 
tRat follows it is almost incomprehensible — partly from wrong 
punctuation, but chiefly from very defective grammatical construc- 
tion. To obliterate its memory, we quote the following pretty 
Song, breathing the true spirit of woman d\Yclling in the beautiful 
mirage of her love’s imaginings : — 

“ Oh I tell me not of sweeter tones on many a brighter shore 
Where soft lu^es swell the eveninj; breeze. 

While moonbeams tremble through the trees, 

And other sweeter things than these. 

Oft told before. 

What land like that where my loved one dwells. 

What sound so sweet as a word he tells ? 

His accents resemble those musical shells 
Where Peris dwelt of yore. 

Ob ! speak not of a bluer heaven o’er many a richer dime, 
Where golden sun»sets gild the sky, 

Wliere twilight lingers ere it fly, 

Where young hearts never break or die, 

Before they reach their prime ; 

Where dark-eyed maidens dance and play, 

And sing by night and sport by day, 

And laugh their happy lives away 
Beneath the vine. 

I know no other bluer sky, no heaven more bright than this; 
There is a lov'd and gentle eye 
Bends o’er me here, whose a»ure dye 
Outshines the sunniest summer sky 
That ever is. 

And the smile of love, oh ! its beams outvie 
The loveliest tints that can gild a sky ; 

There is moonlight music in a sigh 
That sheds a holy bliss : 

And could I choose a dearest land, • 

I'd'inake my home on Arab sand ; 
rd love the bleakest foreign strand, 

And that should be my chosen land 

If it were his.” — .p. 74. 

• 

Before taking leave of Mrs. Carshore, we must transcribe for 
our readers an interesting note at the end of her volume, descrip- 
tive of the “ Bya” bird, ^ho^e singular habits we do not happen 
to hci;e hei|B^f ourselves before, and which may therefore be 
new to them also : — ^ 

** Bya . — A small yellow bird about the size of a sparrow, that weaves 
V;is nest of fine long grass and lights up ihs interior with fre-flies^ and 
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suspends a thread or lon^ grass through the centre, on which the 
pair sit and swing at night. Identical with Moore's * luxurious bird oi 
the East.’” 

The civilisation of bird-nature can, sure, no further go” ! 
We have already been made acquainted, in the Zoological Gardens 
of London, with the Australian bowser bird, which adorns its 
sporting-arbour with shining objects collected according to the 
wondrous creature’s fancy, and then flutters there, joyful, ^ith its 
companions ; and now wf have lamp-illuminated bird-palacos ! 
Bo humble, man ! Be humble and penitent ! for, if thou liadst 
not forfeited paradise by thine c^Tgerness to pluck at tlie forbidden 
tree, and so become thine owja independent judge of wliat is good 
and evil, thou mightest, perchance, like these feathered mechanists, 
have had all tilings meet for thine happiness revealed to thee in- 
tuitively. But now ! — loft to abide by thine own choice, — thou 
must needs attain to all thy knowledge of good through 
sad and bitter experience of evil, and struggle to thine illuminat- 
ed bowers through darkness, and thorns, and thistles ! 

We are now cliallenged, under the affectation of a Latin title 
(“ Ex Eremo,”) to examine the pious strains of a Hermit. This 
liormit tells us, in his Envoy,” that ho has sung, 

“ Not looking f<»r a crown of laiiful leaves, 

But more in hope that here ami there a woni, 

Though falling to the ground — aye, dying now — 

May spring. again and grow a goodly tree, 

Which, when the hand that sowed it is forgot, 

Shall blossom in the garden of the J^ord.” 

Tt is, therefore, in the light of Divine Songs” that wc are to 
regard the strains of our hermit-poet. In committing his thoughts 
to verse, ho has sought ratlier, it appears, the good of his reader's 
soul than the dclecUtion of his fancy. Be it so. But what, 
then, are wc to say to the following lines, which, speaking of 

“ — a Maker 

Merciful as well as just,” 

contimio thus (after a stanza wc omit) : — 

Knowledge waxes, and the matter 
May be shortly understood. 

In His sight how little differ 

Very bad and very good ! ’ ^ 

1 A 

“ In the good is niuj\h of evil, 

In the bad are germs of good.” 

(Or, seeds sown that do not fructify.) 
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Again, — 

“ Man may not prepare the furnace, 

Nuv cundemu the supless wood." 

Assuredly not ; but he is speaking of the wood’s Make;*.*' 

** I liave seen Mie oM prouii-lioarteil 
^Vitl^el■iJ^g iu li web ofcieeJs." 

Xut bad, that, ^ 

“ ISelf-appointeil saints comleniSing 
Other men's unfatbomed deeds. 

i 

1 have seen the young and gallant 
Die before the frosts begin, 

• Full of true and tender yearnings 
. ’Mid the common curse of sin." 

(Knowing to do good and doijig it not.) 

“ If they stood by human judgment, 

Any one could see full well 
O/ie would much embitter heaven 
And the other sweeten hell ! ! 

0, let each, though sorely straightened, 

Strive to hope and do the best, 

Hope to enter, weary wanderer, 

Into everlasting rest.** 

In sliort, that disagreeable, proud, selF-cal led saints, and amia- 
ble sinners, may both hope to get to hoavem somehow ! — a flower 
ol’ eremetic fancy which we do not think likely to 

“ Ulossom in the garden of the Lord." 

The jumble between the judgment of Goil and the judgment 
of mail in the above poem has a very painfully confusing effect 
upon the mind; and the writer’s feeble attciypt to animadvert upon 
the undue exercise of the latter, reminfl.s us, by its contrast, of the 
graceful and concise manner in which another poet (no hermit 
though, and certainly no saint !) has treated the same subject. 
Burns thus sweetly sings — 

** 0 gently scan thy brother man, 

Still gentler sister woni.an ; 

Though they may gang a kennin wrang, 

To step a^de js human. 

r 

One point must still be greatly dailc — • 

The moving why they do it : 

And yet more scantly canst thou mark 
How far perhaps they rue it. 
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Then at the balance let's be mute. 

We never can adjust it. < 

What's done we partly may compute, 

But know not what's resisted." 

Still searching for indications of the seed which our author an- 
ticipates is to spring up as a tree of paradise in our souls, how 
can we sufficiently express our shocked surprise when we find him 
thus addressing the Redeemer of our souls ? — 

** Thee, not the iv^unds of timbrel or of yell 
In tropic palm-groves, lone among the waves 
Displease. Thou doainot shun the narrow faith 
That sees Thee in misshapen human forms 
Wrought by artificers from firewood trunk ! 
■»*«******** *^ 
****#*#****■*# 

Life without Thee is life inanimate ; 

And better far false gods than none at all** ! ! — P. 74, 75- 

If pious solitaries cast such bread as this upon the waters, 
looking for a goodly harvest, we think that they are likely to ga- 
ther more of thorns tlianof grapes, of thistles than of figs. In short, 
we utterly protCvSt against Mr, Keene’s theology, and can by no 
means vote him eligible for the tonsure, hermit though he pro- 
fesses to be. The poet’s wreath he has disclaimed; and has 
therefore fettered his sentiments in the trammels of rhyme and 
measure for no reason that we can divine, but that ho prefers fet- 
ters to freedom, or that he is one of those who look upon verso as 
a condiment that may make savoury the otherwise sickening 
insipidity of words without ideas. 

Wo cannot certainly compliment the author of “ Ex Eremo” 
upon the taste and elegance of his expressions. In the opening 
— and we must therefore suppose the most carefully considered — 
lines of his first poem, ** Michael de Mas," he tells us that 

** This moiAent is our culminating point. 

The past and future dip as they recede. 

And only give to view the tops of things t 
Therefore be happy now." 

Presently we will be ; but we really cannot just now, while w'o 
are groaning over these very “ tops of things,” presented to us 
with such cheering intentions. We cannot bo happy upon spikes; 
nor can we admire the appropriateness or sublimity of Satan’s 
speech in “ The Origin of Caste — a tMystery” : — 

“ Seme L — The top if Mount Meru. ^ 

Wfiew! how I freez:v*! Of all the walks Tve bad— 

And they've been many — none were e'er so mad 
As into this unholy altitude." 
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The reader 'will remember that it is Satan wlio speaks in these 
condemnatory terms of the altitude as “ unholy/’ 

•• These plains are fine (Iiougk, and, if I'm not wrong" 

(Satan again) — 

“ The climateithere would suit me/' &c. &o. 

Hear him ! — shades of Milton, Goethe, Byron ! 

But, lest it should 1)(? thought that we captiously dwell only 
upon the faults in Mr. Keene’s writings, we will extract a liulo 
poem from among his lyric pieces/ which we think a favorable 
specimen of his best manner, an<l which strikes us as both touch- 
ing and poetic : — ^ 

. “ Oft, in a night of April, when the ways 

Are growing dark, and the hedge-hawthorns dank, 

The glow-worm scatters self-adorning rays — 

Earth-stars, that twinkle on the primrose bank. 

And so, wheni life around us gathers night, 

Too dark for doubt, and ignorant of sin, 

The happy heart of youth can shed a light 
Earth’-bornt but bright^ and feed it from within. 

The April nisrht wears on, the darkness wanes, 

The liglit that glimmered in the east grows stronger ; 

But on the primrose banks that line the lanes, 

Weary and chilled, the glow-worm shines no longer 

The night of life as quickly passes o’er. 

Coldly and shuddering breaks the dawn of truth. 

Brviht day is coming^ but toe bear no vioi'e 

'The happy self^adorning heart of youth." — P. 4*5, 

There is so much beauty of sentiment and of diction in these 
lines, that, with more study and more care, Mr. Keene might, wo 
venture to say, produce a volume of far better ^poems than that 
winch lies before us, and upon which we can scarcely congra- 
tulate him as a poet in type, tliough we do most cordially as 
a private individual wliose lot is cast in India ; for vte feel very 
sure that his compositions have proved to himself most sweet 
companions. Many a vSolitar}' Jiour, which would otherwise 
liave passed wearily, perhaps unwisely, lias our hermit’s lyre 
(if hermits nyiy be pfctifred with lyres) caused, we doubt 
not, To glide^wiftly and pleasantly by. We woald recommend 
his example to those of our couatrymen who feel the weight 
of silent and solitary hours in this land of exile from home, 
interests, and social intercourse. And truly, if we will but open 
YOL. in, — NO. I. 13 
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our eyes to behold, there is much in this fair India to awaken^a 
poet’s song ; and we are every day surprised at the general want 
of appreciation our compatriots exhibit for the abounding sublime 
and beautiful oFTlinduatan. Are not her forests — wliere ancient 
Mnngoe.s spread wide their gigantic arms, sometimes bristling 
witli tluxse darjgerous blossoms v/ith which Kama, the Indian 
cuplfl, arms Ids dart, and sometimes ]oa<led with fruit which 
Adam must have prized in paradise ; Vh ere the Banyan trees 
cast down their tangled tresses, strewing the cartli witli the gay 
coral of million scarlet figs; ^vhcrc the boughs of the weeping- 
Tamarind beml dismally beneath the weight of sable colonies of 
sleeping van\])ire bats (the vospf'rtilio mmpijrus), hanging all day 
head downwards, f\)ldod up in their owm impish wings, and waiting, 
lihe evil sjdrils, for the hour of darkness; whore the air is loa.lerl 
with tlie perfume of the jasmine and of the champa flower ; while 
the cjuail shouts in the far jungle, and the wood-pigeon mourns, 
and the coppersmith-bird rings out in the distance its industrious 
note ; — ar(' not forests such as these worthy of some “ wood note.^ 
wild” ? Or, can aught exceed the beauty of a walk at sunrise 
by the side of some clear blue tank, where plcturesf|ue groups 
of Natives mny be seen performing their early ablutions, washing 
their many-col«iurcd- raiment, and polishing their burnished lotas 
that gleam d.v/zlingly in the sunbeams; where flocks of leal con- 
gregate shyly near the least frequented shore, and the snow-white 
paddy-binl wades among the sedges of the bank ; while near and 
ihr leap up llie ti uy iish in half-momentary silver flashes from 
the still siirlaco of the shining water ? Docs the eye weary of the 
brightness ? — then turn toward the palm wood close beside. 
There the waving faii-iiko branches of the betel, the cocoa, the 
plantain, and the date tree, meet over head — the glittering sun- 
shine struggling io penotyato their verdant shelter, and enriching 
with gold its vivid green. That vivid green, waving above and 
stretching out interminably into the farthest distance, would be 
perhaps monotonous, wore it not for tlie tall pangra, which, high 
up upon the extreme summit of its slender stems, bears a cou- 
si>icur>us blossom of the richest scarlet, relieving gorgeously the 
sameness of the bright green foliage of the palms ; tlie earth is 
strewed with its brilliant petals. 

Truly, Nature is bountiful in Inclia'*! Her bpautios and her 
gifts are liere poured forth with a lavish profusion, scarcely to be 
imagined by those who have hihabited only the niggard climates 
of the North. And Art appears to emulate her liberality. What 
are ths admired ornamental sculptures of our most elaborately- 
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adorned cathedrals and chapels in Europe, to tlic marvellously- 
clfiselled stone-work oCt.he tombs, the mosques, and tho temples 
of India ? Have we anytliing to compare in elegant prolusion of 
adornment with the wliite marble ruins ofSirke], near Alnncda- 
bad; or with the wonderful water- palaces orGu/Auat, or w'ith 
tbe mosque and tomb 4 -alled ‘Hhc Ibrahim ilo/a*’ at neejapore? 
In the Carnatic, there are temples that in their f'anln. lie a.;d dim 
beauty may i)e likened t^an architect iiral dream ! — .^lu-h a dream 
us might have visited tlie painter Martin. • ]hit liis waking ima- 
gination never attained to tho cr^tion of such faiicilully varied 
forms as tlmso of tho old richiy-ciiibclled black basalt pillars of 
tho half-ruined temple at Bankapore, near Savanoor, or of tliose 
at llungul in tho same neighbourhood. 

In tile piety tliat exhilnts itself by a lavisli expenditure of 
>vealth and of labour in rearing religious edifices, the lieatlieii 
Indian outrivals tho Christian European. The (Vrtosa at Pavia 
docs, indeed, dazzle tlie oyo with its precious marbles — tlie 
Papal tombs of the Basilica of St. Peter at l\ome are doubtless 
models of the grandest sculpture — from Seville to Brussels, 
from Homo to Melrose, ten thousand maguilicont structures atlest 
tlie zeal of Europe in erecting fair temples to her religion. .But, 
can she show a city of temples? Single stnsvtuies she has 
dedicated in profusion to God, and to tho Sainrs ; but has she 
anywhere dedicated to them a whole metropolis? in’o — not oven 
‘‘ Iloiy Rome” herself is exclusively set apart for clmrelies ; and, 
if he would behold this liighcst exhibition of thii piety that shows 
itself in tlie erection of shrines and temples, the ])ilgriiu must go 
to heatlum India. 

In tho peninsula of Kattiwar, and about tldrty miles from 
Gogo, ill the Gulf of Cambay, rises the consecrated hiil of Pali- 
tana, whose summit is crowned l)y a walled ^ity ])eloiiging to the 
sect called Jains, and considered by tlii?m as sacred, that no 
one may pass the night within its gates, save tho j.^iesrs who 
take care of its temples ; and this city is conqiosed (‘Aclubively of 
temjdes. A broad straight roiul, shaded by an a\eimc ol* magni-' 
ficent Banyan treesflcculs almost to the foot of the mountain. 
Where tho trees cease, a handsome wall of white and red cliunam 
bounds tho approach on either sfde, and there tlie wild peacocks 
love to sit; and, with tlnjjr tgorgeons hues and stately prescnco, 
euhsf^.ce tl\e^ oriental beauty of the scene. Hijndsoino tombf> 
and temples rise in the fields on eijjier side beyond these avails. 
On reaching the foot of the hill, the ascent coinm<3nces by a broad 
flight of stone steps, guarded on either side by a statue of an 
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elephant. Covered colonnades succeed, for repose and worship ; 
then another flight of steps, leading to small temples rising over 
stones upon which are scupltured in bas-relief the soles of Bud- 
dha's feet. A. rocky pathway winds from thence up the side of the 
mountain, between temples, tombs, and tanks, constructed at 
short intervals for the refreshment of the pHgrim’s soul and body. 
After mounting for about three miles, a turn of the road sudden- 
ly reveals the sacred city crowning the ^summit of the hill ; the 
cone-shaped pinnacles ’of its, numerous temples, — some snow- 
white, some stone colour, rising sthoVe the long line of all that 
encircles its consecrated precincts. In half an hour more tho 
city gate is reached ; when, strange to say, the pilgrim’s first 
devoirs are paid to the tomb of a Mussulman Pir ! But, what a 
view from its lofty site that tomb commands ! — Ranges of da,rk 
mountain-tops far below, enveloped in heavy clouds, conceal in 
tlilckest gloom the eastward horizon — threatening — mysterious ; 
while the first struggling rays of the rising sun illuminate 
brilliantly the temples and fair garden-groves of the city close at 
hand. The spectator seems to stand upon tho confines of night 
and day. 

Whocan describe tliat marvellous city of temples — only temples? 
Wide causeways paved with grey chunam leading to llights of 
broad stone steps, down which the pilgrim descends by handsome 
masonry tanks, and by the walls of gardens tilled with plan- 
tain and papaya trees, to where cloistered court within cloistered 
court lead on to tho temples of Parasnath. These temples are 
magnificent. Mostly of quarried stone ; but some few of white 
marble. All elaborately sculptured externally, and richly painted 
and gilt within. All appear to bo built on the same plan. A 
richly sculptured portico, approached by a flight of steps, generally 
guarded on each side by a statue of a w^arrior, carved in high relief 
upon its foremost^pair of pillars ; his legs crossed in the attitude 
of a crusader ! The body of the building domed, with numerous 
lamps and cut glass chandeliers hanging from the dome ; and 
a recess at the furthest end, where stands the altar and the image 
of Parasnath. Under this name the Jains worship Buddha ; who 
is, we believe, their only deity. Go where you will in this 
unique city, naught unsightly will meet the eye. Every corridor, 
every corner, is swept and garnished the inhabitants are all 
priests in snow-^white priestly garments ; and one feels the 

place a satanic mockery of that fair Celestial City into which 
** naught may enter that defileth.” 

Isow, here is a wonder without perhaps its parallel in the 
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vorld ; and yet there is not, we venture to believe, one European 
in*a hundred in India who even knows that there is such a place 
as Palitana ! 

Will no Childe Ilarold come among us to sing the glories and 
the beauties of this fairest of fair lands, whose gifts of Nature and 
of Art may challenge those of all the world hoside, nor fear to 
be out-rivalled in the comparison ? Or, if this ago of hurry and 
event bo too busy and •tumultuous to nurse a poet equal to 
the theme, may we not look on with* hope to the day tliat 
shall bring a second Rousseau or^cott,»to tltese shores, to cast 
the halo of romance around scenes that want but the prestige of 
u great writer’s notice to become a-s attractive to the traveller 
as are now “ Sweet Clarens’* dejir to the sentimental, and the 
Highlands of Scotland adove<l by the chivalrous? Even things 
tliat in themselves have no intrinsic charm are rendered interest- 
ingl^y the mere fact of their being linked wuth a great writer’s 
name. What JCnglish tourist, for instance, but has anxioiusly 
souglit out, ill the gallery ot the Palazzo Manfrini at Venice, that 
very second-rate portrait of an uninteresting looking anonymous 
woman, because Pyron chose to say that it was “ a lace to go mad 
for,” and would not have missed seeing it on any account merely 
because the great poet had mentioned it ? Now, India — magni- 
ficently fair — splendid in beauties that naught in Europe can 
outshine — has a face, if not to “go mad for,” most certain/?/ well 
ivort/i a weai y pli<j7n?nage to gaze at. 

Not that it is in the beauties of Nature and of v\rt only that she 

E resents herself as a rich pasture-field for the imagination. Her 
istory, hw traditions, her customs, and even her do}>raved 
religion, arc full of romance. The mysterious, the tcrrihle, the 
gorgeous, the heroic, the tender, — ^liavc all their themes in this 
empire of ancient renown and modern wtukW. Erom llama to 
Sivajee, a brilliant succession of heroes*cml)elirshes the annals, 
fabulous and authentic, of Hindustan ; and lieroines equally 
worthy to adorn a tale, give a romantic interest to lier oldest and 
latest chronicles. Among the latter, what a fiction might be 
elaborated from the life of the beautiful Nourmalial, saved from 
perishing in a desert to share, ass^Nourjehaii, the “ throne of the 
world” ! And where could a truer heroine be found than the 
devoted Kishen Koomareff ?-^or one more gracefully courageous 
thafi she, the wife of the Nizam Ali, who, present in battle, and 
hearing the order given by the defeated monarch for. the elephant on 
which she rode to be withdrawn in haste from the field, exclaimed 
from within her curtained howdah, “ This elephant has not been 
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taught so to turn : he follows the standard of the empire 
nor, though the Britisli bullets fell thick around, would suflEtr 
the animal to be moved till the standard had passed, when she 
followed it in ^lignitled and respectful order ? 

The horrors of Thuggee luive already been celebrated in story 
by the accomplished pen of Major Meade ws Taylor ; but there 
remain a thousand themes behind, which, with less that is 
harrowing to the feelings, might be iniwlo quite as interesting. 
The religious belief and rites of India present a machinery that 
might be worked up to gyeat .^cct by an imaginative and gra- 
phic writer. Those temple courts ; tiiose priests and priestesses, 
with their classic attire and ancient ceremonials, carrying back 
the mind to the days when Baal and Aslitarotli wore worshipped 
in Canaan, and placing the wondering and appalled Christiin 
6])ectator in the midst of scenes of actual present e.\istGnce, of 
which his childhood had read in sacred loro alone, and that but 
dreamily, as of tilings long gone by, and scarce possible to bo 
realised as being still events of familiar occurrence ; thence to 
the palace, with its oriental glitter and barbaric pomp’* ; 
thence to the cell of the Gossein, embosomed beneath the sliade 
of the Banyan’s bowery vault of verdure — a lowly fane, cnslirin- 
ed within a temple of Nature's owm building, far more magniliceiit 
than even the admired dome of St. Mary of Angels, wliich, in a 
similar manner, bends'-over an ascetic’s cell — the “ Porziuueola” 
of St. Francks of Assisi. 

Such are the themes presented by India., May tliey be worthi- 
ly sung when the time comes for our classic youth to visit her 
sliorcs ; when eyes cultivated to taste shall be privileged to scan 
her glorious charms ; when she shall bo luokeil upon* as some- 
thing better than a mine of silver, andbcsouglit lor her own fair 
sake by sojourners, ^\i\i aims more exalted than the mere ac- 
cumulation of “ Company’s rupees.” 

Since writing the above, we have received copies of Mr. David 
Lester llichard.son’s new pubiicalion “ On Flowers and Flower 
Gardens,” and Major RobertGuthrie Maegr^gor’s “ Specimens of 
Greek Anthology.” Tho former is a prose work ; but, as the 
author is known as a poet, and lias introduced among the pages 
before us a few original lyrics, we ikaj^ perhaps be held excused 
for noticing the present volume in an article on pdfetqr. 

More than two hundred ^losely-printed pages about” 
flowers and flower gardens ! This is a banquet that, we must 
>wn, has rather palled upon our reading appetite-— has oven put 
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us into somewhat, perhaps, of that impatient humour which an 
uulearnod lover ot'tlie pioturosqiie will somotimes experience when 
a florieultivating noighbonr — proprietor of a hcautiiul garden ill 
whicli the visitor longs to stroll a silent «adinirer of^s channs in 
their iovt ensemble — will persist in detaining him, pausing here 
and lingering there, • a wr^aried listener to lengthy details 
respecting some freckled calceolnria or apoplectic double dahlia ^ 
or sophisticated odnrala liunafslt eh ! — which last, in his 
secret heart, tlie sufferer tliinks y • 

“ Tly any other name w^jld sirfbll as sweet,” 

or, indeetl, much mure sioerl ; for ^ho, as has been well said, 
could take to his bosom an Fdt^choUzia Oalifornica? 

lowers, as Unng over tliis fair earth from the hand of tlieir 
bountiful Creator, arc lovely accessories and adornments to the 
severer beauties of Nature. Hanging in garlands on the forest 
tree, sparkling on the bank, enamelling the meadow, — they call 
forth intense admiration from the enthusiast in landscape scenery. 
Their gay e<)louring also enchants the picture-loving eye when art 
has gathered them together in the parterres of the amateur. 
\fet here again it is liieir general eflect that cluirms the senti- 
mental admirer. The study of their individual charms, and 
especially of their a rtilicial beauties as produced by cultivation, is 
a taste apart. ^\ik 1 tliere arc many who, though they w’ould 
luxuriate in the contemplation of a l)ed of roses, would feel 
sorely disem*haiitcd if snatched from their dreamy enjoyment to 
dwell upon the arbitrary excellencies of this Rose Edouard or that 
Qeant de baUnlle. 

Mr. Richardson’s treatment of liis subject is, wo have felt, 
sornGwhat too lengthy and detailed ; but we must acquit him of 
technicality and pedantry ; for, though he dia^^ourses of individual 
flowers, it is not to distract us with a Ichmed aTray of their hard 
names, or to descant upon tlioir artificial qualities, but to tell us 
what the poets have said of them, ami relate to us their little 
family histories. This ho has done prettily and tastefully ; 
selecting, to divcrsify*his prose descriptions, such passages from 
our British poets, from Spenser^ downwards, as bear upon his 
subject; and giving also some appropriate translations from 
Greek, Latin, and lta]ian«i)o^i]]S, as well as some original lyrics 
of hf» own. ^ 

The tediousness of which we La#^e felt tempted to complain 
arises, we think, in a great measure, from the style in which 
the work has been got up ; its aspect resembling rather that 
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of a Society’s Report than of a treatise on so elegant a topic 
as Flowers and Flower Gardens. Flora merits a richer attire 
than the unatti active garb here awarded her; and, though the 
city which i^pw sends forth Mr. Richardson’s offspring in so 
unadorned a condition, could not, perhaps, provide this, we would 
venture to suggest a handsomer volume, illustrated, should a 
I^ondon edition be attempted ; for tlie subject is one that appeals 
to the eye, and therefore requires, we tiiink, especially picUadal 
illustration ; — the more- so, fre^n the aiitlior’s style of composition 
being rather that of the^ not^-writer than of the essayist. If 
coloured j)lates were introduced, the letter press curtailed, and a 
larger type upon a “ jjojnVr \dc Inxe'^' adopted, we think that tlie 
work in such a form would prove more readable, and become a 
popular drawing-room book. 

Mr. Richardson commences by expros.sing a wish tliat floricul- 
ture, that “ refining taste,” “had reached the natives” of Jtidia. 
We believe that it has always been theirs especially. Witness 
the ancient celebrity of their perfumes, and the floral similes of 
their poets, so suporabounding in allusions to innumerable flower- 
ing shrubs and trees, to wreaths and garlands, and showers of 
roses. Why, the natives of India revel in flowers ! These 
lovely auxiliaries enter into all their rites and ceremonies, domestic, 
social, and religious. To )'ossess them for tlicse purposes they 
must needs cultivate them ; and we believe that it is solely the 
great expense attendant upon that cultivation, in a country where 
water is so preciousj that prevents all but the very rich from" 
indulging their natural taste for flowers. We think also that 
Mr. Richard.son does not quite do justice to the natives of India, 
when he speaks of them as deficient in the art of ornamental 
arrangement. Eastern India may certainly differ in this respect 
from the Western Presidency ; but wc should say, from wliat we 
have ourselves witnessed on this side the poninsrla, that, not only 
are the natives passionately fond of flowers, but that the middle 
and lower castes far siirpa.ss Europeans of a corresponding grade 
in their tasteful combination in nosegays. W^ho in England 
would leave to a common domestic the arrangement of the centre 

? iece for the banquet table, or tlje bouquets of the drawing-room ? 

'’et most Indian servantscan do this incomparably well, especially 
the Mal/ees of Guzerat. In fact, the refined eye for the tasteful 
combination of colours for which the Oriental is held to be so far 
distinguished above the native of Europe, renders the former a 
natural adept at this elegant art. The fact of this superiority is 
now acknowledged even by the French. Witness their laudatory 
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comnieuts on the Indian Department lin both the great World's 
I^airs. “ The vulgarity of Europcjui taste*' in ornamental art, as 
eompared with that ol India, is even the expression ventured uj) 0 ]i 
in a rec'ently-piihlished letter from Pai*is, evidently tjfanslated fVoui 
the French language, ilow great a triuinph for Lulia ! No, it 
is not “refilling” tlinrt the native of India wants (we except tho 
Mali rattas and of course the harharous tril>es). He is super-extra- 
relined already. In matters of taste he oltcn dillers from our 
own standards, and wo judge him tiulty itncordingly ; I’or taste is 
like orthodoxy, wliich is always iwy 'tjaxy — while your Moxy is 
hrlerodoxy ; but it is in breadth and in vigour that we pnuiounce 
him wanting — not iii retineinont. | 

Hut we are digressing from tho subject ol‘ Flowers and Flower 
hardens, to which wo must now return. 

Fioriculturo has been pronounce<l by Mr. Richardson a 
“ rej0*iing” occupation. \Ve will not dispute tliis : it may bo 
so, but wo have also ofUm lioard it laude«l for its innocence. 
Ah ! that, we must maintain, is as it may be ! Pride found its 
way into the first garden, and piide lurks in gardens still. 
“ That’s my new conservatory, Sir,” said a ))ompous parvenu in 
our hearing, as he pointed to a great glass house he had just 
erected in full view of his parlour windows; “ there’s not a liner 
oonsorvatory in tlie country. If you can show me a finer, I’ll 
knock it down and build another!” Lady Jlyacinth first boiled 
the bul])S she felt constrained to send at tliere()uest oflier neigh- 
bour Mrs. Rosemary; and 1). L. R. himself tells us (pnge 1G.3) 
of a floricultivating Dutchman wlio crushed beneath his foot a 
valuable tulip root, that his own might be unhpie. 

“ Some flowers of Eden we still inherit. 

But the trail of the Serj^eut h over thorn all !'* 

Wc would now say somewhat respect ft ig^Mr. Ridiardsoifs 
remarks on poets, and their love of gardenir.g. He says — 

“ Most poets have a painter's eye for the disposition of forms and 
colours. Kent’s practice as a painter no douht helped to make liim what 
he was as a landscape gardener. When an architect wms consulted about 
laying out the grounds at Blenheim, he replied, ‘ You must send for a 
landscape painter he might have added — ‘ or a poet," 

Our author then proceeds to speak of Pope and Slienstone, and 
their love for their gardens. • And yet it is a remarkable fact that 
thos^e tw^o poets — in common, wc dare almost say, with all their 
immediate con temporaries, — appea> 4 to have had no notion wliatever 
of landscape-painting in poetry ! Pope’s attempts at it are 
invariable failures. Even in his “ V^indsor Forest,” where, at 

. YOL. III.— NO. I. H 
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any rate, one should expe<;t to find tlio solemn beauties of sylvan 
scenery siuif/ in strains worthy of tlieir grandeur, there is a toial 
absence of graphic description. Classical allusions abound in his 
mention of n^jtural objects, but nothing pictorial. If he speak of 
a river, it is " 

“ Silent Derwent linged with Dawsh blood,’* 
not the azure winding stream of the poet of nature. If he 
would sing of the approach of night, ho tells us of “ noddil\g 
mountains” and similar pho;\oineua, till one almost expects to 
read next of “ snoring wgods’ And if his shepherd reclines by 
the side of a lake, and gazes into it, l\e only 

spies 

The headlong mountains and the downward skies." 

The iopsij mountains andtlie innuf skies would have been more 
expressive of what the poet was aiming at. In fact, our Kritish 
poets, from the time of Charl(?s the Second's Restoration dovn to 
the renamance^ if we may so call it, under Thompsoi, were all 
more town and court men, who having scarce a spark of sensibi- 
lity for unsophisticated nature left underneath their buckram 
waistcoats and iiowiiig svigs, could not describe what they had not 
the hearts to feel. Thompson ventured to revive the rural in 
poetry — the gemiiiic rural — very distinct from the attccted pasto- 
rals of Pope and SlionstoriO, with their Dresden China Corydons 
and Phillises. He first revived it. It was a transition time; 
and this must excuse liis lilemishes. , 

AVe have already said that, among the poetic morceaim illustra- 
tive of his theme which arc interspersed through the volume we 
are noticing, are several original pieces by the> author himself. 
From these w^e select the follow'ing, as, wo think, the best speci- 
mens. D. L. 11. ’s versification is easy, and shows familia.rity 
with our best poets, but his lyrics in this volume are w^anting in 
originality and poetic fancy. Tliey are verse - for the boudoir- 
album rather than the library. 

Wc wull begin with what Mr. Richardson calls “ A Pair of 
Sonnets upon the City of Palaces.” Eight such poems he would 
probably call A Ring of Sonnets.” 

VIEW OF CALCUTTA. 

Here Passion’s re.stless eye ar.d spirit rude 
May greet no kindred images of power 
To feir and wonder ministrant. No tower. 

Time-struck and tenaLtless, bere seems to brood, 

In the dread majesty of solitude. 

O’er human pride departed— no rocks lower 
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O’er ravenous billows — no vast bellow wood 
Kings with the lion’s thunder— no dark bower 
The crouching tiger haunts — no gloomy ciivc 
Glitters with savage eyes ! I3ut all the scene ^ 

Is calm and cheerful. At the mild command^ 

Of Britain’s sons, the skilful and the brave, 

Fair palace- str ucture'' decorate tlie land, 

And proud ships lloat on Ilooghly’s breast serene.*' 

SONNKT: 

ON ItETUltNlXG TO CALCUTTA ATTER A VOVAl^E TO THE STRAITS 

MALAc/v. 

oods, green tiel Is, ^nd mountains high, 

And bright cascades and widjS cciulcan seas. 

Slumbering or snow-wreatheoSjy the freshening breeze, 

And isles like motionless clouds upon tlie sky 
In silent summer noons, late charmed mine eye, 

Until my soul was stiircd hke wintl-tmiclicd trees* 

And passionate love and speechless ecstasies 
Upraised the thoughts in spiritual depths that lie. 

Fair scenes, ye haunt me still I Yet 1 behold 
This sultry city on the level shore 
Not all unmoved ; for here i»ur fathers bold 
Won proud historic names in days of yoiv, 

And here arc generous hearts that ne’er grow cold, 

And many a friendly hand and open door.“ 

The following stanzas describe tin? chariiL-j of our Indian 
Botanv Bay : — 

' THE ISLAND OF TENANG. 

T. 

“ 1 stand upon the mountain’s brow - 
I drink the cool fresh bree/e — 

1 see thy little town below/ 

Thy villas, hedge-iows, fields and Iree.'^, 

And hail thee with exultant glow 
Gem of the Oriental Seas! 

II. ^ ^ 

A cloud had settled on my heart — 

My frame had borne peipetual pain — 

I yearned and panted to depart 

From dread Bengala’s sultry plain ; 

Fate smiled — Disease withholds bis dart — 

I breathe *the breath of life again ! 

HI. 

With lightened heart, elastic trend. 

Almost with youtl^’s rekindled fiame, 

I roajpi where loveliest scenes outspread 

liaise thoughts and visions none could natde. 

Save those on whom the Mutes shed , 

A spell, a dower of deathless fame. 

* George Towi|. 
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I feeU but oh I could ne'er pourtray, 

Sweet Isle ! thy charms of land and wave. 

The bowers that own no winter day, 

'n^e brooks where timid wild birds lave, 

Tlie forest 4iiils where insects "ay* 

Mimic the music of the brave'l » 

I see from this proud airy height * 

A lovely Lilflput be^ow ! 

Ships, roads, grooves, gti^.^dens, mansions wbute. 

And trees in trindy ordered row,f 
Present almost a toy- like sijiht, 

A miniature scenf, a fairy show I 

VK 

15ut lo ! beyond the ocean stream, 

That like a sheet of silver lies. 

As glorious as a poet*s dream 
The grand Malayan mountains |•l^e 
And while their sides in sunlight beam^ 

Their dim heads mingle with the skies. 

vri. 

Men laugh at liards who live in clouds — 

The clouds hencdlh me gather now. 

Or gliding slow in solemn crowds, 

()r singly, touched with sunny glow^ 

Like mystic shapes in sn(»wv shrou<is» 

Or lucid veils on lieauly’s brow, 

ViU. 

While nil around the wondering eye 
Beholds enchantments rich and rare— 

Of w(X)d and water, earth and sky, 

A pauoiamk; vision fair : 

The dyal breathes his liquid sigh, 

Anil niaglc floats upon the air ! 

IX. 

Oh I lovely and romantic Isle ! 

llow cold tlie heart thou couldst not please T 
Thy very dwellings seem to smile 
Like quiet ne.sts 'mid summer trees ! 

I leave thy shores — but weep the wliile — 

Gbm of the Or!£NTA9 Seas I '' 

*s some very pretty music iif th^se verses, but we hope 
lVir\ Bever be translated inta any Indian tongue ; for 
Ore might not their effect be among that ISudder-protectecl 

^ The hill trumpeter. t Xutmeg and Clove plantations. 
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class called by a native acquaintance of duvs, in his best Englisli, 
“ The Thiofty’' ! Our houses would be robbed, and even ourselves 
perhaps murdered, for the sake of a blessed transmigration from 
tliis troublesome worhl to the “ Gem of the Oriental ^eas” ! 

^lajor Macgregor’.s«“ Spenmens of Greek .Anthology'* now 
claim om* notice. 

In his prcfat(U'y page^ the autlior thus vfiws fidelity to tho 
sense of liis originals while renderii^ theif spirit ; — 

•‘T lj:ive OHrofiilly stiulictl, an<l, 1 be^eve, rendered evert/ line 

I luive translated. JV'rlaif S, in such an rflfeinpt, a critical and complete 
knowledge of the original is less require<|^han that its spirit and sense 
should be Jaiihfidhj conveyed in an agre^de form to the general reader/’ 

Which is as much as to .say, that to know perfectly is of less 
importau^._iIi;.in to i in pare correctly, as if tho laftt did not 
dcjiC’' d^upon the first! lint, O knight, faithful and true — or, 
rather, .should we m^t say, 0 knight who keepest no faith 
with heathen Greeks — ii • ihcn, the “correct” and 

“ faithful*' .sense of the Greek word so translated in page 5 ? — 

XI. NICARCIIUS. 

“ The stingy wretch had hung himself to-d.ny, 

But for the rope he grudged so much to pay ; 

Thinking its cost at sixpence all too higiu’* 

Ur “ bnlkr,* in page 13 — 

“ But we, thy guests, all kinds of .sailed things 
.Kat, but no circling cup thy bnllcr brings.” 

Our poet will quote Scripture perhvapsin defence of liis pmicfr 
and Ills “ butler,'* And yet we feel these words as inadmi.ssil)Ie, 
})oeticaUij, in a Greek epigram, as wo felt another fixmiliar word of 
modern use to bo Scriptin' ally in tho Frencl^ Protestant tran.sla- 
tion of the 2nd Chapter of St. Jolin’s (Jrf^spcl, wtiore the passage 
our English Bible renders “ Bear to the governor of the feast** 
is translated “ Portez-le au maitre d’hotel’* ! In the following 
jm d'esprif^ however, our gallant and learned poet has broken his 
faith so frankly and* honestly (if onr readers will forgive tlie 
Iricism) — and it was so necessary to tho point on which the wit 
turns, to substitute for the true translation any words that would 
serve the purpose, however unmistakably modern — ^thatbe must, 
though clearly guilty, be acquitted of his perjury, as surely as if 
his case had gone up to — -"We yill not say what we were 
going to say, “ thinking its cost at sixpence’* might prove 
too low. k 
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L. C NICARCMU8. 

“ I can no more — on that old wife, sand-blind and deaf as stone, ^ 

A bore, a blockhead, let the street, Onesimus, be shown. 

If 1 but tdl her, as is wont, tny pot o' tea to get, 

Foftitoes mm the kitchen quick will she before me set : 

Last night when 1 a pillow ask'd to ease mine aching brow, 

She fetched me — only fancy what — a huge rfnd hot pillau : 

She'll pepper-box for paper-case, fur biscuit basket give, 

Nfiy! bid her serve the asparagus, she brjngs a cindcr-bieve : 

When told to heat she^ eats my toaat, for bowl she hands a bow, 

In short, whatever one’ may tirk, she nothing seems to know. 

Sore shame it is that 1 (or henlike common crier shout, 

Wak'ning the house wiurHdirA'd din — by Jove we'll turn her out !" 

In the above case, we hayi accepted the wit — such as it is — a.s 
an excuse for travesty instead of translation ; but wliat shull we 
say with respect to the “ fun’* in page 52 — 

“ Which in \i^ folded wing conceals an artificial bieoA^-"' ? 

A happy line in itself, but one wliose fluttering image, familiar 
as silk hose and white kid gloves, whirled ns away from all Greek 
visions — from all groves and daphnes, sandals, tunics, and robes 
of Tyrian dye, to regions redolent of powder and patches, hoops 
and rouge, — ^to the “ cedar parlour” of Miss Byron and her Sir 
Charles, — to Spain and her grim ducnna.s, — to France and her 
bright coquettes ; and thence, on its artificial breeze,” even to 
the flowery land and 

The half-shut glances, of Katha;^.” 

Can it be possible that the female friends of ‘‘ Archias” used 
folded tans ? And yet tlie poet professes to have “ correctly ren- 
dered every line” he has translated. 

But, whatever may be his fidelity, or otherwise, in translation, 
we cannot compliment Major Maegregor on his versification, which 
is generally stiff, p.n(f sometimes harsh. lie is also much too apt 
to end with a flat or a drawled lino, — faults fatal to the epigram, 
which fails in its first essentials if it be not both in structure and 
termination as polished and as pointed as even the sword of 
Sivajee itself — “ the bright and piercing Bhow^anee.” 

From the impression made by his verse, we should have thought 
the following satire in page 6 a description of the Major’s own 
Pegasus. At any rate, we think that as a “specimen,” it is 
illustrative of tjjie observations we have just made'.— 

XIV. ^ LFCILLIUS. 

Friend Erasisttatiis boasts oft his fine Thessalian horse. 

Whom not all spells of, Thessaly can to a caper force. 
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A. horse of very wood, for whom, if all th# Thrygians joined 

• Witli all the Greeks, at Scoeas gate they entrance ne'er couliHi net- 
Me if you heed, present him soon an offering to some shrine, 

Aiul for your little children make his oats in gruel line." 

llf)\v could the aufclior of “ Indian Leisure” scMid^ich a*line as 
this last to the printer*^ ? Ilatlier should ho have devoted long 
hours of that leisure to weaving it into something tolerable, even 
though, like Anacreon M^v>re, he tore a pair of gloves to pieces 
in the elibrt. 'rii.it bulbul of melodists iuco spent a whole day 
over two linc.s (.so ho tells us in hi/ diaiy), and even that would 
not do. How many minutes of “ Indjjl^w^^eisuro” were vouchsafed 
to the compounding of these lamcntullc groats ? (N.IL Oatmeal 
gruel was an infant diet among tlu^ Greeks !) Again we feel 
qjiajms and doubts come over us as regards the lidclity of our 
translator \ Nor ought we (supposing our misgivings to be well 
foun<lc^i^^^lTfr<loemed hypercritical for noticing and objecting to 
iiiaoruracies of this sort, thaugh to some they may seem unimjmr- 
tant ; for, in truth, all renderings that are false to what J3yroii 
and Moore would have reckoned as appertaining to costume 
destroy the value of a translation from the poems of an ancient 
people; which, as it can never give a notion of the music of the 
original, can only be perused by the unlearned for the sake of 
becoming ac(piainted with what those writings reveal of the 
manners, customs, and modes of thinking of ages past. Wc always 
felt con.siilorable disturbance of mind when reading in one of 
l^rofessor Wil.son's beautifully-tran.sl.ated Hindu Hramas, of tJie 
porter lolling in his easi/ chair for wc could not but account 
such an image quite foreign to the habits of India. But it 
was an isolated instance, and did not therefore much shako our 
conlidence. If the Professor had made Jiis Buddhists and 
Brahmans speak of their dinners of minced vjal, of their wives* 
bonnets, or their sons* skates, wc should have ^thrown the book 
aside as valueless. 

To return to our author’s versification. His beginning.? are 
generally better tlmn liis endings. Some of Ids commencing lines 
are both graceful ami musical, and this makes ns perhaps the 
more disposed to quarrel with his harsh conclusions- We feel it 
liard to be invited to drink a sparkling draught of Helicon, and 
then find ourselves condeijanfjd to a dreg of gravel as our last 
mou^hftll ! * 

But enough of those complainii^s ! — enough of our “ harsh 
conclusions’* ! Our last mouthful shall not be gr&vel, but right 
pleasant qiiaffings from the brimming an^hora of “Macedonius the 
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Consul,'' wliose Bacchanalian strains are, we think, among the most 
spirited of Major Macgregor’s “ Specimens” : — 


XCHI. MACEDONIUS THE CONSUL. 

“ I wish’d Vt gfdd, nor with the earth’s proud cities to be blest. 

Nor wherewithal blind Homer says that ancient Thebes possest, 
Hut that with lov’d J.yasa’h wine the rouud^cup still may gleam, 
While evermore its lip is wash'd by an o'ertlowing stream, 

Whereof to drink the giuTuhnis choir of gray-beards love to join, 
While labour on the ^old and wise, mere treaders of the vine. 

That plenteously this treasurW bliss be mine is all I ask. 

Nor for the golden Coiilkjjs cine while 1 hold by the flask.” 


XCV. t MACEDONIUS TEE CONSUL. 

•* The champions of Iacchus..xing, we, drinkers fast and far, 

The course will order of tlie feast where cups our weapons are, * 
And from liVueus’ liberal gifts we'll large libations make. 

For glories of Triptolemus the care let others take, 

Where are the plough, the harness-yoke, the coulter, afttfiuc 
The cornfield and the footprints of the ravish’d Proserpine : *' » 

But for the mouth, if ever need of any 7ood there be, 

The raisin of the vine's enough for drinkers such as we.” 


AUT. IV.— OUR MARITIME SURVEYS AND THE 
DANGERS OF THE OCEAN. 

1. Jlorsbiirgli s East India Sailing Directory. Cth Edition, 2 

vols. 4to. Loudon : 1852. 

2. Chart of the Indian Ocean. By J. Walf^JR, Geograplicr 

to tlie India Company. London : 1855. 

3. Tran^di^Smis of the Bombay Oeogra^phkal Society. 

185^1853. 

When the “ St. Abbs” was lost "the other day on the reefs of 
St. Juan de Nova, to the north-east of Madagascar, her captain 
pleaded that he possessed a chart on which a most erroneous 
position was assigned to thorn. We fear this is but a too 
common failing of charts in gieneral, and of those of the* Indian 
seas in particular ; and the evil will not be rooted out till a gene* 
rous and enlightened Government make it their duty to see that 
no charts be publislied without authority, or, if published, that 
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they be first submitter! to competent examiners, so that any errors 
ina 5 ^i)e brought to tlie notice of the compilers and the public, 
We propose now to pass in review the Charts and Sailing Direc- 
tories for the Indian Ocean, — toshowtlicirdeficicncic^nd to point 
out what has been done, and what yet remains to be done, before 
we can become accurately acquainted witli the liydrography and 
geography of the sea-board of the land in wliich our lot iscast, its 
harbours, its rocks and slioals, as well as those obstacles which 
are in the way of a vessel sailing from the ftiothcr country. 

Amongst tlie books of direction tfie finft place is occupied by 
Ilorsburgh’s, — an invaluable work:, 1 >«(fYequinng alterations and 
adaptations to the present state of fur knowledge. Since the 
death of that great hydrographer but tifcllc new matter has crept 
into^its pages, and no one undertakes their revision, although the 
Naitlica l Macin ine. and other books and papers, contain nume- 
rous n»Ulffees' ot dangers newdy discovered, and of others which once 
were^ct down as doubtful, bift are now sliown to have never exiiited. 
Old ports, too, as Surat, have seen their best days, and new ones, 
as Kurraclico, have si)rniig into oxisteucc ; yet is the mariner left 
to find out, by hook or by crook, the ])eculiar features of the land 
to which his Nhij) is bound, and no single volume compiises the 
information wliich lie so much requires. 

The authority of tlie East India Gfimpany docs not extend to 
the westward of tlie Cape ; so we invite the reader, after rounding 
that headland with us, to dive into Ilorsburgh, and pore over 
our chart to see what lies in onr way. Wc must premise that 
it is a general one of tlie Indian Ocean, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Calcutta, incliuling the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. It 
profe'^ses t() be “ c:om})ileJ from the most recent surveys of 
the East India Company’s olheers, and those of the Iloyal Navy; 
by John Walker, Geographer to the East India Company,** and, 
bearing as it does the date 1 800 , is tlie latest inibfication of which 
we are cognisant. As it conics also from tlie Honorable Com- 
pany’s Geographer, and thus has the stamp of authenticity, wo 
should expect to find it as correct as possible. 

The real state of the case is this : — Seven shoals, all marked 
doubtful, stare us in the fiico. Wq then turn to see Horsburgh’a 
opinion of them, and to learn how to avoid them, and find that ho 
mentions some of them, at the? samq^ time giving a list of many 
others that seem as uncertain and equally alarmingi Under tho 
head of doubtful dangers he also mcriaions the Canping shoal, in 
about 39^40' south latitude and 26® 43' east longitude, reported 
as having been actually sounded, and as^iaving had the nature of 

VQL. IXI. — NO. I. \ 15 
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its bottom clearly defined ; yet this is struck off our chart. The 
Telemaque shoal, though reported by several ships, whose assrghed 
positions vary greatly, is said not to exist. Here is the notice : — 
It is satis%^:tory for navigators to know, that they have no longer 
any cause to apprehend danger on the supposed Telemaque shoal; 
for, altlumgh it is said to have been se^r by several ships, as 
Stated above, II. W. S. ‘ Heron,’ Captain Hammer, was 
employed in endeavoring to discover thfe shoal, and its non-exist- 
ence has been published in t^e Government Gazette at the Cape 
of Good Hope, in a Ict^r frOin Captain Hammer to Captain F. 
Moresby, senior officer tlu?i i, 'at the ‘ Heron’s’ return.” Yet one 
captain and his passenger^ vcrc firmly of o[)inion that they had 
passed over a dangerous coral shoal of great extent, liaving, appa- 
rently, not move than two (athoms on some parts of the rocks ; 
but anxiety, arising from the imminent danger J;^_v^iich they 
believeil tlmmselves to be, jireventcd tlicni from taking* sbtuidings, 
and, strange to say, a ship’s company thus left a doui)tful 
shoal without having taken moans to assure themselves of their 
danger or safety. 

Tho Otter shoal, the Union, the Dutch, the Atalantn, and 
Slotvan Capelle, five out ot the seven marked on the cliart, are 
noticed by Hovsburgli. 'Hie Union is rcporteil as a nvck twenty 

f rards in length, and six feet above water, '.riio Atalanta as 
laving rocks above water. The Slotvan (^npclio is stated to have 
been noticed by many vessels, aiidsouniled upon — tluj very naturo 
of the bottom being defined. Yet we read — ‘‘Notwithstanding 
the above account, the existence of tiic Slotvan Cajiclle shoal 
seems very doubtful.” Tiie two rocks (two crosses indicate them 
to be such) — one in latitude 37^ 20' south, the otlicr in 3S^ 20* 
south, and in the same longitude, 38^ 45' east, arc not mentioned 
by Horsburgh. ^ 

Going further north, Ve fiml on our chart a patch of rocks 
about 200 miles south-west of Madagascar island, and to tlie east 
and north-east of liodrigiic ; at nearly a like distance, two shoals, 
one “ seen by a French ship,” the other “doubtful” ! Our book 
ignores them, and gives us the following remarks relative to most 
of these doubtful dangers : — , 

“ Spots of discoloured water were seen in the Ship ‘ Wellington,’ 9th 
January 1817, in latitude 53' soutK, longitude, 71^ 43' cast, with 
apparently 8 10, or 12 fathoms water over them, resembling coral 

shoals : she sailed seven miles apiong these patches, which were separated 
from each other* about one or two hundred yards, and none of them ap^ 
peered above €0 or 70 yards m diameter. She did not sound, ns it blew a 
gale whilst running througlj^mongst these patches, with an officer on the 
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topsail*yArd to direct the course; afterwards tihe got into clear water, and 
«ooi1*lost sip[ht cf them. 

“ There is great probability that the exuvise of fish, patches ahd beds 
of spawn, dead whales, or part of the wrecks of ships, are not tin- 

frequently seen fionting on the sea in these latitudes duriii/g the Summer 
months, have been mistaken at times for banks, shoals, or rocks near the 
water's edge; for some of «these pauhes are of a reddish or brown colour, 
others resemble sawdust, and might easily be mistaken for snnd-banks. 
The supposed rock seen by the American ship ‘ Union,' might probably 
have been a dead whale, surrounded by a bed of fish-spawn resembliitg 
a sand-bank, with ripplings, like bre^»lfers, extending from it, occa- 
sioned by n collision of currents, 'which pheno^ienon has deceived many 
Jiavigatois. Jt may, however, be prudeJtt^' keep a good look-out, when 
near any of the situations ile.scribed alFve, althougli the existence of 
most, or even any of these dangers, ;'^)pears to be very doubtful. 
Fislies of uncommon size, seen at limes in the Southern Ocean, may 
be •.nislaken for dangers ; an instance of this happened to the ship 
* Hercules’ in Juno J8Ki, as may be perceived by the following extract 
from he *• jduVnal : — * At r. M. the man at the mast-head said 

he s£w a rocK on the lai board bow, whicb was tboiight to be the Stot- 
van Capelle shoal, as we were Jo()king out for it ; the weather being fine, 
steered towards it to have a good view. About 2;} i». m. another was seen 
about two miles on the starboard bow, and we appeared to be passing be- 
tween them ; shortly afterwards, to om* asUmislunetit, saw one right a- 
bcad, not far from us, and while in the act of hauling away from it, we 
observed it disappear suddenly, showing an immense fish’s tail as it des- 
cended lielow tlie surface of the sea. The ship, no doubt, bad disturbed it, 
as it lay without motion before we got close, the sea tlien making a small 
break on the head or fore part of the body of the animal, wliich was 
about I() feet above water, and about ilO feet in circumference, of a wbilo 
gray c<dour, covered wiih a mixture of barnacle, seaweed, &c. like a 
wreck that had been long in the water. The length could not be determin- 
ed, but it must have been great, by tho a}'pearance of the discoloured 
water over the animal, if we had not got suddenly close to it, we should 
positively iiave declared that we had seen rocks above water, about a mile 
distant from each other, as these huge animals lay without motion, part of 
them about sixteen feet above water, and the sea breaking upon llicm.* It 
is much to he regretted, tliat modern navigators hflve^ reported so many 
dangers to the stuUliward and eastward of Cape Agulhas, without having 
examined any of them, leaving their existence in great doubt. Wherefis 
in none of the Journals of the Company's ships during the I7th and part of 
the 18th century, is there any notice of dangers supposed to exist in those 
seas." ^ 

Unfortunately these ill-founded reports have injurious effects. 
Doubtful dangers are handed down as heir-looms to posterity— a 
great impediment to safe^ni^igation ; and as a merchant whose 
object is a speedy voyage, cannot go out of liis w^ to examine 
these shoals, it becomes the duty of the Navy to correct the 
chalets by which he navigates his shi|ft 

On an old chart by Norie, dated 1883, we have more dangers 
delineated, and so wc purpose indentiw upon it in this article. 


ft 
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We find ill it two islanfls, Denia aild Marseveen, betweeujthe 
parallels of 40^ and 42® south, and the meridian of 20® and 2 I 0 
east. 13arkei;^s rock, McNevius shoal, Dutch bank, Fortune’s shoal, 
Belliqdeux, and Hagus, are also placed in the vicinity of the 
seven shoals above mentioned ; indeed, the Diitcli bank appears 
to be one of those nameless and cloubtlul roclcs to vhich we 
alluded. In the meridian of Bourbon, or, as it is now called 
Reunion Island, and in 28® south latitiKlc,Norie’s chart shows the 
Juan of Lisboa shoal ; and 1^® east of that Remciros island or 
shoal ; also the Souther JtkRoqij^epiz, 100 miles cast of tl-e Saya de 
Malha bank ; 18 degrees further east of that tlie Grafton ; and 
still further eastward the "JiiMic Briton. 

It may naturally be asked why we refer to Noric*s antiquated 
chart, when the subject of «)ur review is Walker’s more rc?,^5nt 
publication. Wo reply, tliat w^e are desirous of why, 

and on what authority, all these doubtful dangers were rejected 
from the latter, whilst others were retained ; and, although wo 
cannot elucidate this from the data beloro us, perliaps India 
House records may show the reason of this novel plan for 
diminishing the dangers of the ocean. 

To resume our navigation c»f Walker’s chart from the Capo of 
Good Hope to India. By good luck or good management, or both, 
we have passed all llie dangers south of Mauritius, and now givo 
our attention to Rodrigue Island, the Cargados Garagos, tho 
Seychelles, the (liagos Archipelago, tlje Saya de -Maliia bank, 
and others. The longitude of Rodrigue Island is gi^cn in 
Horsburgh as GII® 29' east, but not as a meridian distance which 
correct geography requi res. A foot note tells us — ‘‘ It was formerly 
placed about 3 leagues further west” (of 63® 29' cast of course — 
mark this). However, Captain Hart, of II. M. S. “ Melville,” 
made the east ppjnl in Jongitudo 63® 36' cast, by means of four 
chronometers measured to Port Louis. On calculation, then, 
we find a diifercnco of 16 miles between its former assigned 
position and tliat laid dowji by Captain Hart, llorsburgh’s and 
Walker’s longitudes are witlun a few blagues of each other. 
A shoal, whose position is doubtful, is placed by the latter 
authority 190 miles east of this island; and in 17® 30' south 
and 63® 20' east, another “ seen m the ‘ Anacreon’ French ship 
in 1837.’* 

Again leaving Walker’s chart for awhile, we turn to the account 
of the Bombay Geographic^il Society’s anniversary meeting held 
on the third of May 1838^^ that we may learn from the officer who 
surveyed these islands wlv*t portion is knowji. In the 1st Volume 

i . 
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of^he Transactions, page 378, we firfi the following under the 
head of “ Maritime Surveys’* : — 

** In continuation of the notice which we printed in our ^Annual Report 
for May 1837, giving an account of the progress of the sifi'veys ir? this de- 
partment for that year, we have now to report, that the surveys of the 
Chagos Archipelago and Sava dc Malha hank, which were then in opera- 
tion. have since terminulc<l, Ciiptaiii Moresby having returned to Bombay 
in the ‘ Benares in Sej temi)L'r last. Of the Chagos. Owen's bank still 
remains to be examined to complete the survey. Captain Moresby ob- 
serves, with reference to this bank (Owcij^s). that as fixed hy Mr. Horsbiirgh, 
It is placed in the charts in longitude 70^^ east deduced from Diego 
Garcia, but as I place Diego Garcia ei5l%s^Klles to the east, Owen's Bank 
win be in latitude 40^' south, and lon^tude "itP 211' east. Of the unex- 
plored portion of the Saya dc Malha, it w slated tliat the southern Imlf 
of this bank h:is been well sounded, and the survey completed as far ns 
Iiitiiiule 8® 37' soutli. From this point to its noithern extremity, in 
latitmle space of ab<MJt .MO miles, extemling mn th-norlli-west, 

remair^^Tlnsurveved, whicli would take a vessei one luonlli to complete. 
Captain M<ireshy <loes not consider that the hmgitJide of .Sava de Mallia 
Ij.'is been well fixed. He recommends chronometric measurements to be 
taken from Diamond Island. Feros ihinhos, which is situated (the establish- 
ment there) in latitude l.V souili, an«l longitude 71^ d8' east, thence 
he would proceed to Owen's bank, then to the Saya de Malha, and, com- 
nn.ncing in latitude 10^ south, longitude ()2® 10’ t«> (52® 20' east, he would 
run ahmg the ea«it edge of tlic bank in 10 «r 1.5 fathoms, as far south ns 
10® utj', by wliich tlie longitude of the east side of the bank would be 
determined, lie then recommends proceeding to the north end of the 
bank to ii.x that extremity, and afterwards to lun to the Seu’iiclles, and 
after determining trie geographical site of the landing-place at Mahe, to 
run to Peros Banhos, to verify these measurvmonts. This operation would 
take four or five montlis to execute coirectly ; and Captain Moresby adds, 
tliat tlierc still remains a large extent of unexplored space among the 
Seychelles islands, which requires to be surveyed." 

We omit tlie paragraph in praise of these charts, as we are 
advocates for accuracy rather than beauty. Further on will be seen 
how an engineer can find fiiult with thcyi, r)c(v^.ns0 they omit to 
state the heights of such land as skirts the sea-boarJ. 

•* In the year 1828, Commander Moresby was engaged in surveying the 
Laccadives ; in February 1829 he proceeded under tlie orders of the pre- 
sent Superintendent to t^e lied Sea, to report on the ports of that sea in 
reference tn their capabilities forf<»rining coal depots, and <>n the practicability 
of navig iting by steam between Bombay and Suez. IJe afterwards received 
command of the * Palinurus,’ one ol^ the ves.scls destined for the survey 
of^the Red Sea. Tliis impnrlgntf urvey was commenced in September 1829. 
The coast betweesi Sues and Jiiddali was allotted to him, whilst the bite 
Captain Flwon undertook the examination of the coast, islfinds, &e.. between 
Juddah and the Straits of Babelmandeh^ This survey was not finished 
until May 1834 ; and, besides executing the portion which was originally 
assigned to him, he had to complete the tJbuthern half, in consequence of 
Captain Elwon being called away to take u^ his situation as Commodore 
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in the Perslau Gulf. His suif^ey of the Maldives, wLicb has been already 
noticed, conmicnced in September 1834..** 

In tho “ Transactions of tlio Geographical Society” we find 
that after tlib^departure of Sir Charles Malcolm, the first act of 
Captain Oliver’s reign, and the first of a series of retrenchments 
in the Navy, was the discontinuance of all maritime surveys on 
this side of Iiulia. This we learn from the quarterly meeting of 
the Society in November 1839, when a letter Irom tlie Secretary of 
the Royal Geographical ^Society was read, in which he adverts to 
the intelligence of this nv^ufe received through an officer of the 
Indian Navy, expressing^^i!at astonishment and regret that, 

after all the expenditure'of life and treasure in the beautiful 
surveys of tho Persian Gun, of the Red Sea, and lialf of the 
southern coasts of Arabia, the other half should remain uiisur- 
veyed.” As no further examination has been maje, pf that part 
of the ocean now under consideration, we must still hold ^ good 
the observations made by Captain Moresby. 

Turning to our chart we find that the nortliern part of the 
Saya de Malha has tlie reputation of possessing shoal spots of 
four fathoms, llorsburgh (corrected to 1841) does not allude 
to Captain R. Moresby’s examination of it, but with reference to 
the shoal water on it, writes — 

Navigators are still left in a state of uncerttVinty, whether or not any 
part of this bank is dangerous, but as the *Cdrnwalhs* had seven fathoms, 
the ‘Northumberlamr seven fathoms on another part, the ‘ Preston* only 6} 
fathoms, coral rock, on a clilFereiU part, and the ‘ Colombo’ GJ fathoms on 
the eastern edge, caution ought certainly to be used by those who happen 
to get upon this bank ; more so, as a French navigator of tlie island 
Mauritius states, tliat there are dangers on the southern extremity, where 
a ship would bo liable to strike on some of the coral patches ; and the 
^ Eliza/ French schooner, is said to have been in four fatlioms, close to 
breakers on this part of the bank.*' 

This account makes the four-fathom patches to be on the 
southern part of the banks, and Walker’s chart ‘has them on both 
northern and southern extremes. 

About 200 miles to the west of the Saya de Malha is the 
island Agalega, whoso position is uncertain, and requires con- 
firmation. Between the Saya and the parallel of 5^ south we 
have a g(K)dly list of dangers ; f6r instance, George island very 
doubtful ! Rose Galley rocks doubtfvl ! Bridgewater, or Roquepis 
island, doubtful. ! As for the Swift bank at Geoige island, it is 
not mentioned by Horsburgh. 

Of Roquepb be writ^ ; — '* 

**ItiS‘slow sandy island, /thought to lie in latitudo 6^ 24' south, 
about longitcdo 6(P east ; bup'f it exist, is probably the Sandy Isle, with 
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breakers extending about three miles from it. said to have been Men in the 
* Rgidgewater* nt 10 a. m. the 6t1i December 1812, then diftxant sis or 
seven niiie$» and situated iu latitude 6^ 27’ south, longitude 60^ 4' east 

I its southern extremity], which may perhaps be the doubtful island 
ioquepis.’* ^ , 

Tlio Boscawen and middlg passages between ^tlie Seychelles 
and the Ghagos Archi^telago are shunned on account of doubtful 
danger. Our Directory says of them — 

** Tite middle passage is fluit to the eastw^ard of the Madagascar Arebipe* 
logo, having this and the Seychelle islands^ to the westward, and the 
Cliagos Archipelago to the eastward. Bos-riiwen Passage, named after 
Admiral Boscawen, wlio in 174S, wit^A Cl..et of 26 sail, proceeded from 
the island Mauritius to India by this paf^tge, is more to the westward, or 
direrily to the northward of the islands M^utirilius and Bourbon, towards 
the island (Jalega, and to the westward or Cargados Garngos and Snya do 
Malha bank ; then from Galega, to the eastward of t))G Seyclieile isliinds. 
This route is shorter tlian the middle pafisago, and would be generally 
prefeired, wvre ilic. posHinns of all the low dangerous islands and hanhi 
ai^mining to it comdlg I nown ; but ns all of them are not, ships pro* 
crp«ling by the passage, if not certain of the longitude, should get a sight 
of Mauritius or Bourbon in passing, and afterwards of Galega, steering the 
course requisite to avoid the d.ingcis on cither side of the passage.** 

Between Agaloga island and the 5?eychclles, wc have the Coetivy 
island and Fortune bank, both with several positions assigned to 
them. Ilorsburgh says: — “About 45 leagues north-north-east 
from Fortune bank, in about latitude 5^ 12' south, there is 
another ])ank, according to tlie French, with soundings on it from 
13 to 31 fathoms.” Our chart has it not. Between Madagas- 
car and the Ainirantc isles lies a heap of i.sinnds and reefs, on one 
of which tlie “ St. Abbs” was lost. Ilorsburgh calls them the Juan 
de Nova Group, and talks of a group of twelve islands said to be 
about ton leagues to the north-west of them. Walker’s chart 
stylos them tijc Farquhar islands, and shows six islands to the 
westward. Tlie master of tlie ill-fated vessel gives a lamentable 
picture of Blackford s idiart, and here w*o see that the accounts of 
Walker and Ilorsburgh arc not alike. Donlitless these dangers 
are included in Captain R. Moresby’s “ large extent of unexplored 
space among the Seychelles.” Twenty miles north of Providence 
island, betNvceu MatTagaseav and the Amirantc island, the chart 
.shows us the Wizard breakers, but wo find no notice of them 
elsewhere. * 

With regard to the »laflds and dangers in the Mozambique 
Channel, tliere appears to bo no difference of .opinion between 
Horsbiirgh and Walker. The f<jj*iner says they are tolerably 
well known; but that is not, we think, sufficient* for the purposes 
of navigation.^ Doubtless, we shall elfe long have a more extended 
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exainination of them* In ^ return made to the House of Commons 
in 1848 fi^>m the Hydrographic Department of the Admiralty, it 
is stated that — 

“ TliefCbart^of the whole of the Cape colony are exceeJingly defective ; 
and from thence to the Fortuguese settlements of Delagoa we know scarcely 
anything. From Delagoa to the Red Sea» and whole contour of'Mada- 
gascar, are sufficiently represented on our charts for the general purposes of 
navigation, though many further researches along the former coast might 
still he profitably made. The Red Sea, part^of the const of Arabia, the 
Gulf of Persia, and many detached .portions of the East Indies, have been 
already executed by ttje Company’s ofticers; and no doubt it Is intended that 
the coasts of Malabar and Ci!i oi-*anirVd shall soon be undertaken by the same 
hands. ■ The long Malay J*enins»iSa and the Straits of Malacca wdl require 
much lime and skill to complete,^and to combine with each other those parts 
that have been suiveyed. With the China Sen we are daily becoming 
better acquainted, but much is still to be done there ; for, probably, not 
one of the multitude of rocks and shoals with which it is almost covered 
is put exactly in its right position ; .and, while st.rne are repeated two 
or three times, others have been omitted. On the coast of China 
the charts are excellHUt, from Canton round to the mouth of tho 
great river Yang-tse-kiang ; hut of the Yellow Sea we know very little, 
and still less of the Corea, Japan, and the coast of Tnrtary, and up 
to the cobfines of the Uussian empire. Tne southern passages into 
the China seas have never been examined with the care they deserve ; 
and all that is known of what are called the passages through the Great 
Malay Archipelago are only tlie results of the casual observations and 
sketches made years ago by industrious seamen. The islands and surround’* 
ing shores of the Arafurca Sea, If better known, would offer many ports of 
refuge, and probably an increased openidg to commercial enterprise. Tho 
Strait of Torres lists been .satisfuctsirily surveyed ; hut, bef'»re it becomes the 
great highway for steam-vessels to and from Sydney, its approaches, and 
also its contiguous coasts of New Guinea, should be more intimately 
known. The whole circuit of the great island of Australia has been well 
explored, anti the general characteristics of its several shores are sufficiently 
known for all general purpose.s ; but far more minute .surveys of its imme- 
diate waters and maritime resources must precede their being inhabited, 
beginning with the enste^-n coast, along which %' js tide of colonisation 
seems to be already c.ceping.^ The shores of Tasmania, in like manner, 
are but very roughly hiid down, and even to this day tliere is no chKrt of 
the harbour and entrance to Hobart Town, its capital and principal seal of 
trade. A full survey of New Zealand has just been commenced, and will 
no doubt answer nil tho wants of both the settler and navigator.'* 

We shall from time to time refer tho reader to this Report of Ad- 
miral Beaufort, as it relates to thb Indian Ocean. Notuing is said 
in it of the dangers we have been expoiiing, but these were of course 
left for, the additional Report called for by Parliament from the 
^ast India Company, which was, if we recollect aright, madeiJatent 
to the Bombay public. Tho 'Rose Galley rocks, Swift's bank. 
Roquepiz, and George islands, are directly in the tra(‘k of vessels 
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sailinj;- hy tlie soiitlicTii passage to Kiirjficlice, tlio Persj^ft Gulf, 
aiul^Red Sea, from the eastern parts of India, and from Bombay 
to tlic lied Sea aiul Persian Gulf. It will be seen, that in tho 
foregoing Report, the coast of Africa from Delagoa^to Ijjie Red 
Sea is said to be sutUciently represented on our "charts for tho 
general purposes of nanigation ; but it is well known in Bombay, 
that the only chart o( it in existence was made after the flying 
survey of Admiral Owei*, and that the longitude is incorrect. 
Correct surveys luivo only extended so l«v as lias Hafooii. It 
may l)c in tho recollection of some of our readers, that the wreck 
of tho “ Memnon” led people to as^^iore were the charts of that 
part of tliO north-east coast of Africa, which, was known to havo 
I)een siirvt'vcd in 1838 by Captain C^rlcs.s; ami on referring to 
tlui first Nolumo of the Geographical Society’s Transactions wo 
find a letter from that ofliccr concerning his operations there, from 
^\llich we learn that his longitudes differed by ten miles from 
Captain Owen's. The island of Socotra, and its adjacent islets and 
shoals, have been carefully examined, and the charts published. 

Now that we havo ai'rived at tho southern limit of the surveys 
f'xccuted by the fdlicers of tho Indian Navy, we shall proceed to 
Bmubay, tho head quarters of that service, and, after giving some 
account of the place, make it the starting point for a review of 
tho Navy's labours. Tho harbour has <luring the last year been 
again examined by our officers. We are still in tho dark 
as to tho results, but believe the survey had reference to tho 
iininatiou of wet ducks, and dry docks larger than tho present 
one.*?, which arc iasufficient for both tho merchant fleet and navy. 
As we may expect that some of tliosc monsters of tlie deep” 
whicli tlio war now keeps employed as steam -transports, may 
some day enter our harbour, it is as well that we should bo 
prepared with inoro spacious blocks for theiii repair. As for thd 
clangers of the harbour, Ilorsburgh gives* abinutant directions for 
clearing them ; but as many of his marks are old forts, mosques, 
or temples since fallen into decay, or at least so defaced by timo 
as to be no hmger plainly visible, ami as many now buildings 
liave arisen on our s^ioros, we shall doubtless, when the new 
survey comes to bo published, have all these corrected, — a most 
important alteration, should the light-vessels havo to be removed 
iruany future war. • • 

Now, let us see what charts we possess — charts, we mean,wliicli 
havo bce-n given to the world ; for maj^y, we fear, are born to blush 
unseen, and waste their sweetness, on the teakwdod shelf. 
Macluro’s charts of the west coast * Hindustan, cAeciited in 
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1786> still the onlyr guide for the whole coast from C^>c 
Coiuorin t6 Diu Head ; a«d between the former place and Bui/ibay 
the longitude given is confessedly erroneous by some 20 miles, 
and iuithe report which they contain the errors of previous charts 
are avowed. The line of the Malabar coast was stated to have 
been, until a very few years ago, erroneously* laid down in nil charts ; 
but we are not aware of any being extant, except those of Machire. 
The genera} chart by Walker cannot be considered in our catalogue* 
of charts for thf© coast^ of India, as the entire line from Bombay 
to Cape Comorin is compressed into a space of inches. 

To meet the roqnircineufe^?/ the Navy, anti of some merchants 
in our city who were so impiisitive as to ask Government for the 
results of some surveys winch were known to have been under- 
taken along our coasts, a lithographed chart for making Bombay, 
and one in manuscript of the coast between Kurracliee and Cape 
Comorin, were issued by permission. As the surveys have all 
been made within the last 15 or 17 years, we suppose that the 
materials for this compilation wore : — a survey of the cchast of 
Sind, by Lieutenants Grieve and Selby; that of the Gulf ofCiitch, 
by Lieutenant Taylor ; of the west coast of Katty war by JJeii- 
tenants Grieve and Constable; its soutl:-cast coast, and the Gulf 
of Cambay, by Lieutenant Ethersey; ami the remaining portion, 
from Surat to Bombay, by Lieutenants Rennie and Selby ; that of 
the harbour and coast south of Bombay, as far as Bancoot, by 
Captain Cogaii ; the bank of soundings oft’ Bombay, from Diu 
Hoad on the north to Angria’sbank on the south, by Lieutenant 
Selby ; and ])ortions of the Malabar coast by llio same ofticer 
and Lieutenant Taylor. We learn from the Report of the 
proceedings of the (Geographical Society for 1837, that C'aptaiii 
Cogan’s survey was made in 1828 ; but we will here quote much 
of the Report, as it throws light on other surveyed localities : — 

“ Survey of the Coast of Kaiiymcar and Gulf of Cambay, Tlie 
exannnalion of the western coast of Kaltyawar, us lar as Diu IsIhiuI, 
including the survey of Bate harbour, bavins; been previously completed by 
the late Lieutenant Wbitelock, assisted by Mr. Jones, Lieutenant Ether- 
sey, Indian Navy, has been enabled this season tb ftnish his survey of this 
Gulf, which was* commenced in 1834. His operntiuns have extended from 
Diu Island to Goapnauth point, along the Katiynwar coast, around the 
head of the Gulf, and down the eastern shore, as far south as Surat, 
including the mouths of the important riverO'which discharge their waters 
into this arm oftiiesea— theSaburmatty, Mayhe, Dhardar.and Nerbudda— 
^he latter of which he has examined as far as the city of Broach. This 
service has afforded Lieutenanlf’ Ethersey the opportunity of »)bserving 
attentively, for tw'« successive pmms, the Bore, or rushing tide, which is 
witnessed at the head of the /ulf; and on thi' intcicsting phenomenon he 
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Uas drawn up an excellent memoir, which )m been presented bji^ovcrn- 
tu this Society, lie has likewise laid Juwii with Iah(ii‘ii)|B detail the 
extensive shoals called the Malacca banlvs, fixed the position of, ami ascer- 
tained the soundings along that part of the coast of the norjhein (’oncnn 
e.x tending between ISt. John's and liassein. Adjuioing the^Hitii«rn limit 
of Jaeulenant F.tliersey*s survey,^ (>5 miles of cimst line remain still to b« 
examined, between lioui^s at the mouth of the Tnptee and St, John's, 
and again between I3assoin and Bombay. Captain Coguu's survey of the 
coast ill 182S, including the survey of Bombay harbour, extended belweeu 
the latitude of this island Snd the mouth of Bancote river» From that 
point south, to Cape Coinoain, no recent detailed or scientific survey of the 
we.Uvrn coast of the peninsula has yet been made, and it is notorioiis, that 
the general pn.sition uf tins line of coust^as, until a few years ago, errone- 
ously laid down in all the charts. The si^ne may be observed of the coast 
of Cutch, and the sliores of that Uulf from the eastern (Khore) branch of 
the Indus, to Bate, situated at the north-west angle of the Kattyawar 
pe,uinsula. While it is in contemplation shortly to survey (iulf of 
Manaar, it is not probable that the unsurveyed portion of the we.stern coast — 
the accurate exaini nation of which is equally, if not more important to 
navigation — will rcinain long neglected. 

** if the Chagos Arcluj)elago,-^^^\\(i cliain of tlio Maldives has 

been completely surveyed by Commander Moresby in the ‘ Benurcs,* and 
that oilicer is now engaged in u similar survey of the Chagos Archipelago. 
This sui vcy will embrace the Speaker's bank, and all the bunks and shoals 
adjacent to this group. The surveyors will then proceed to the examinatiou 
of the hank of Saya de Malha, situated five degrees south-east of the Sey- 
rhelle.s, whore tiicy will continue operations as long as their supplies allow 
them. Before coiicludiiig operations for this season, Captain Moresby 
will piiibobly add to his other suiveys that of the great and littU 
B.isscs, lying off the south-east of the coa.st of Ceylon.*’ 

Somu years a5g*), there was circulated a lithographed notice by 
the late Captain Daniel Ross, at that time Master Attendant of 
onr port, concerning tlio relative longitudes of Bombay, Miulras, 
and Mangalore ; in wliich it was stated that all the islands and 
dangers ol’ the Laccadives were placed on all charts too far east 
by eighteen miles, owing to a wrong longitude having been assign- 
ed to ^Mangalore, from wliich place CaptSin Mofosliy started on lii« 
clironoinetric measurements. Whether the same mistake occur- 
red regarding tlie Maldives, we are not aware. Several years 
ago wc saw a map of the earlier triangulation of the Grand Trigo- 
nometric Survey id' India, engraved, we think, about the time of 
Waterloo, wliicli, a's a matter uf^course, sliowed the true position 
of the coasts ; but it does not appear tliat the knowledge gained 
lyj" that inagnifj^'ent iindettaiJing was extended to the correction 
of our nautical surveys, although in both cases oin* geographer in 
England has been entrusted with^the engravinjg of the results. 

^ Since executed by IJeukcnaut lleimie. 
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In a on • the >Surveys of India, to be found further on, 

will bo tlie years in- which these meridional distances ^’ere 
nieasured ; and certainly they might have been applied, more 
than 3P yeSvs^ ago, to the correction of our charts. 

The manuscript chart of the west coast of India, wliicli is now 
issued to the public of Bombay, is said tof be compiled from the 
latent surveys and most authentic records. In tliis tlie position 
of Angria's bank is wrong ; it is represented as much larger tliau 
it really is, and we are i.nt shown what is the least water by wliich 
it is covered. On the Lushington bank, at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Cutch, 9 instead fathoms arc shown as the least 
water. A sand-bank, dry at low water, two or three miles oif the 
north-west point of the Kattywar coast, is omitted ; and this is 
directly in the line of small steamers running from Dwarhato 
Mamlavie. At our very doors a reef called the Clioul Kadoo, on 
which, if we. mistake not, the Christian” was wrecked, about 
miles south-east of Khanery, is omitted ; and, indeed, the flee 
of the whole sea-board is so disfigured, that it is as diilicult to 
recognise as that of a prize-fighter after a protracted “ mill.” 
ile^)ort says that the bank of soundings oif Bombay, extending 
from Dill Head to Anglia’s bank, has been inaccurately trans- 
ferred. On this chart, however, we find a new bank (Wailge’s) 
to the south-westward of Cape Comorin, which lias not yet been 
examined. The lithograph, entitled a “ Chart (or making 
Bombay Harbour,” sold at Bombay, is said to be equally inaccu- 
rate in its delineation of the bank of soundings oif Bombay, 
more particularly os to the nature of the bottom. The rise of 
spring tides at our harbour is given as 19 feet, whereas 18 i is 
the greatest ever recorded, and 17 is a high rise. The shore 
is in this also most inaccurately depicted, and the nature of the 
coast cannot be undesstood or determined by Jie mode in wliicli 
its delineation is 'executed. This shows what responsibility a 
person incurs in the compilation of charts that have to be reduced 
from a large to a small scale. With reference to this matter, and 
also to engraving, the readers will find below an extract from a 
very able Report of Captain Jervis on the Surveys of India. We 
may merely observe now, tliat thgse two charts, and some of the 
harbours and bays on tlte Malabar coast, are all tlm benefit the 
public has as yet derived from the sutveys whicli, during the last 
ten years, have been made by the Indian Navy between 8ui*at and 
Capo Comorin. ^ A chart of t]^e coast of Sind has been publish- 
ed on three large sheets; th^ of the Gulf of Ciiteh has not yet 
made its appearance* 
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Of Ceylon we never remember to lijive seen- a chart 

on Charge scale; indeed, the report given in a tbrnier ^ge shows 
tliat it was in contemplation to survey the Great and Little Basses 
on the south-east coast wlien Captain Moresby liadUnishcil the 
Sava do Malha, &c., but this intention, as we have shown, was not 
fulfilled, Mr. 'J’wynain, the Master Attendant at Point deGalle, 
has surveycil several detached ])ortious uf the Ceylon coast, and 
directions respecting it arc^givon in IJorsbiirgh. Mr. Franldiu has 
similarly examined some portions o|‘ the Oroinandel coast for tho 
Madras GovcM'nmcut ; but we never saw a ct)mplcte chart of it, ami 
Admiral Beaulbrt in his Report “ No doubt it is intend- 

ed that the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel shall soon bo 
undci taken by the smne hands'* (tlTo East India Company’s 
ofl^ccrs). The bandlicads and Smulerlnuids were carefully 
examined by Captain Lloyd, of the Indian Navy ; and an 
olliccr i>f the Bengal ^rarine or Pilot service is constantly employed 
in noting the changes of the 11 ooghly’s mouths. Of the coast 
eastward of the ♦Sunderbunds to Arracan, wc cannot state with any 
certainly what is known ; in fact, we are getting out of our depth 
when we approach the surveys on tho Bengal or Madras side. 
We do not recollect to have seen any perfect charts of tho Bay of 
PiCijgal. The Andaman and Nicobar islands area terra wcoijniUi. 
■'.I he only chart we know of the coasts uf Arracan and Burmah, 
was a compilation by an officer of tho Bcmgal Marino, and mucli 
<jf that was evidently the result of a flying survey, Ncvcrtlieless, 
J^engal must be rich in charts, as tliey liavo had an ofiicer of the 
Indian Navy employed on that side for seven or eight years; but 
we are not aware that Bombay profits by their labours. Lieuten- 
ant Pell was engaged in surveying there for many years ; but 
with the quality or quantity of his work we are unacquainted. 

Retin'iiing to our side of India, wq ^» 2 marlc that surveys 
are still in progress, and but little remaifts topAfect the charts of 
the coast from Kiirrachee to Ca|HS Comorin, Tho grand delay is 
in their publication at home, one engraver having the work of both 
the Queen *R and Company’s Navies. Perhaps charts are nowl»ero 
more needed than on tfie west coast of Hindustan. Surveys of this 
have been g<nng on for years, by^fits and starts; but as each su- 
perintendent of tlio Navy has quitted our shores, or passed to his 
htt home, he tho Mafabar coast a legacy to his successor. 

Meanwhile several vessels have been wrecked. TIkj lithographed 
chart for making Bombay harbour, noticed before, represents a 
l)ortion of coast without soundings man Bancoot river to Boria 
Pagoda, and the authority is said to be a trigonometric^ exa- 
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minatWi by Lieutenant J. Robinson in 1823; but wecaixfinU no 
notice of 'feis labours in the Records of the Geographical Society, 
although, in other mspects, they have enabled us to throw so niucli 
light u;)OH ICnir Indian hydrography. 

Of the coasl from Bombay northwaixl to Cambay correct charts 
are in existence. The Malacca banks are said to shift, and the sand 
banks between Broach ami Gogo, extending up to Cambay, which are 
alternately covered and left uncovered by tlie tides, have increased 
southward since the survey by Captain Ethersey in 1837, and 
may probably be examined some day wlicn a steamer runs aground 
there ; but we fancy that vcj^i^cls generally take pilots there, or — 
which is the same — are navigaitHl by lascars from Gogo. The 
survey of tlie coasts of Guzerat and Kattywar, of the Gulf ot 
Cutch, and the coast of^ind to Kurrachce and Cape Monze, has, n e 
believe, been extended to the furthest limit seaward that soundings 
could be obtained, and has brought to light that peculiar swatch- 
way,” similar to tliat of the llooghly, which lies in a south-west 
direction from the mouth of the Indus. This lias a very great depth 
ill its centre. In the old chart by Norie, mentioned before, there 
is shown a rock in the ocean about 80 miles south-west of l)iu 
Head. The survey o( the baukol* soundings off Bombay extended 
to this point, and was met there by that of the Kattywar coast ; 
but we have heard notliing more of it. It is singular tliat tlie 
boatmen of Kurrachee and Cutch luive a tradition that one vessel 
was wrecked on this rock, and that several vessels have there taken 
soundings. Thus having reached Ciqw Munze, we close our cata- 
logue of recent and correct surveys. 

The coast of Mekran, and the entire sea^board of the Gulf of 
l^ersia, arc allow'ed by every one who visits them to be inaccurately 
depicted on the charts; which, moreover, are most deficient in 
their accounts of siuiudiugs, that most ess,4itial guide for the 
seaman. Shoals ^ud reefs are said to be unnoticed, latitudes and 
longitudes incorrect ; and yet we have lately read an extract from 
a Report read by tbe SecreU^ry to the Geographical Society, at the 
meeting in November 1839, in which there is an allusion to the 
beautiful surveys of the Gulf of Persia. A casual observer thus 
proclaims a chart beautiful ; but, after the practical man has 
subjected it to the test of observation, it is weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. Lieutenant Cbnstable, of the Indian Navy, 
whose numerous opportunities of testing the charts of the Giflf 
extended over several years, whose qualifications for the task wore 
equal to those of any officer, in the Navy, and who possesses more 
than ordinary patience, drev up, in an elaborate Report, a statement 
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of the errors wliich disfigure the charts of^ the Persian GuJ#^ This 
was, •we understand, some three years ago, entrusted iKr further 
report to the commander of a steamer belonging to tho Indian 
Navy, bound to that part of the world ; and on his^reti\ru the 
charts were pronounced siitlicient for the purposes of mercantile 
navigation. Thus all •further examination into tlie inaccuracies 
of the Gulf charts has probably been quashed, until some vessel 
of the Navy, or perhaps^ merchant shi)>, be lost there. It is 
evident tliat the surveys were good, ^considering tliat perhaps they 
were the first undertaken in those parts ; but, as time wears on, 
anxious inquirers easily detect thlS^iiiws in their construction. 
It then appears that the examination was only partial, and not 
carrietl on with that accuracy of deiafl which in such mattei*s is 
a Krst essential. 

So was it with tlic land surveys of India anterior to theconi- 
inencenient of tho Grand Trigonometrical Survey. Jhit liere we 
inifst crave tho reader’s attention for one \\ho was eminently 
qualifietl for his task, and evidently had unlimited access to tho 
Uecordsof (rovernmout. Captain Jervis, of tlie Bombay Engineers, 
in a “ Memoir on tho origin, progress, ainl present state of tho 
►Survey” in India, drawn up in 1888, which* is to be found in the 
iourth volume of the Transactions of the Geographical Society, 
enters elaborately into tho subject. The entire memoir might 
well be copied, but we shall content ourselves with extracting 
presently those parts of it wliich bear iiuno particularly on the 
system of imperfect geography, as lie styles it ; and which throw 
a liglit upon maritime surveys. 

Tliat ])ortion of our seas from Cape ]Monze round tlic shores 
of the Persian Gulf to Muscat, will soon, it is to be hoped, be 
re-examined ; for at present there is a break in our chain of 
charts, which would otherwise be complete, •as they comprehend 
the lino of navigation from Bomliay librth- westward to Aden 
and Babelniamleb, the Red Sea and African coast as far as 
lias Hafoon, and also Socotra with its adjacent islets and slioals. 
There is, however, a gap of unsurveyed coast, about thirty miles, 
between tlio Brothers islands (south-west of Babelmandeb) 
and Ras Bir on the African c^ast. The Arabian coast, from 
Muscat to the entrance of the Red Sea and the shores of Africa, 
aird thence to I^s Hafooi#, was chiefly surveyed by Lieutenant 
Grjeve, and portions by Captains Haines, Sanders, Barker, and 
Carless ; the results of their labours being publisheil in several 
slicets. The charts of the Arabian cl^t by Lieutenant Grieve 
must have bceu sent to England at lea^t six years ago ; but en- 
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gravecl^ROpies have only within the last half year made their ap*- 
pearanoe^re. This delay has caused that coast to be sliufined 
by ail, until this last south-west monsoon, when adv«antagc was 
taken pf new charts to try the route from Bombay to Aden 
along that coast, — an attempt which seems' to have been decidedly 
successfuL ^ 

I?roin Ras Ilafoon southwards, we have only the flying survey 
of Admiral Owen to Zanzibar, and through the Mozambique 
Channel. The Maidive islands have been correctly examined ; 
the Laccadives only partially so, and several banks amongst them 
are said to he not yet laid fSihvn in the charts. And here wo 
must again find fault witli Walker’s chart, wliich we noticed Hrst, 
on account of the extremely careless and dangerous omission of 
the island Kittan and thcByramgove reef, whicli are even entered 
upon the lower sheet of Maclurc’s Malabar coast, and were 
examined in 1827* And, will it be believed that, although, as 
was well known, the Laccadive islands and dangers w^erc on 
former charts placed 18 miles too far east, tliis chart, corrected 
to 185h, leaves them as they were? Despite, too, the publication 
of Lieutenant Grievo’s beautiful charts of the coast of Arabia, 
Walker still shows the coast from Cape Isollete to Masceira is- 
land as unexplored ; and between Angria’s bank and the head of 
the Laccadives, ho gives a mud ban k of whicli we never before 
heard. Naval ofiicens, too, aver that incorrect positions are 
assigned to some islands in the north part ol* tiio Red Sea. 

llaviiig thus done our best, with limited means, to explain our 
liydrographical knowledge of the Arabian Gulf, we will now show 
what ports of refuge a vessel may find in the whole extent of sea- 
board, if she should be overtaken by a hurricane, or hard pressed 
by an enemy. Gallo is a small, but safe harbour, Tuticorin, 
on the other side of Cape Comorin, aftbrds shelter from westerly 
winds. Cochin lids but little water on its bar, yet vessels of five 
hundred tons can get out in the south-west monsoon ; but they 
could scarcely venture to run in daring a gale. The next port 
to that, supposed to be capable of afforiling shelter, as we read in 
late Madras papers, is Sedasewgur ; but with this we are as 
yet imperfectly acquainted. Next we have Murmagao, or the 
south nver of Goa, off the fort of which the Portuguese frigates 
used formerly to moor during the sdutli-west monsoon, in about 
four fathoms w.ater. To the eastward of the Vingorla rocks 
there appears to be good anchorage, wliere a vessel in distress 
miglit ride ouf a west or 'k>uth-wcst gale, for the ocean-swell 
must be much broken by^ that long chain of rocks running 
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north and soutli. Dewgiiiir, as a last r^urce to a smal^essel, 
inigftt be taken advantage of, and a chart of it^s extant. 
Tlie next refuge, and the best on the coast, excepting ox^r ovn fine 
harbour, is Viziadroog, the “ Geriah” of Ilorsburj^h’. XJie bar, 
on which is three fathoms of water at low tide, is protecte<i in a 
great measure by thepityecting point on which the fort is situated, 
from the swell of the south-west monsoon ; and cit that season of 
the year, as we learn front a chart of tlie place lately received at 
Bombay, there is always one or two feet«more water in the day 
time at low tide. Viziadroog has the advantage of a beautiful 
road called the Phonda ghaut, ihSt meets the left bank of tho 
river about nine miles from its mouth ; and wc cannot conceive 
why advantage is not taken of the harbSur, especially as its capa- 
biKties wore mentioned eleven years ago in the seventh volume 
of the llecords oF tlie Geographical Society, by Lieutenant Mon- 
triou, who had surveyed it, and who considers in his account the 
heft means of fortifying its entrance. The most short-sighted 
amongst us cannot fail to be struck witli the importance of 
having several fortified harbours along our western coast, if the 
projected canal to Suez should be completed. Between Viziadroog 
and Bombay there is Ilubshee’s Kajapoor, commonly called 
Jinjera, from the islet at its entrance, on which is the fort and 
chiel town of the Kaja, one of those independent and licen- 
tious Native Chiefs wlio are protid as Lucifer. No large sur- 
vey of this harbour has been published, but tho litliographed chart 
for making Bombay shows three and four fathoms at its entrance. 
Iforsburgh says there are four or five ; McClure’s chart says 
five fathoms, and that there is no bar ; in wliich case it is different 
from all others along this western coast. * 

l^assing by Bombay, we find no place that affords shelter till 
we arrive at Gogo, wliere Perim island, on which is a light-house, 
forms a breakwater against the south swhll ; and good anchorage 
is found in about four or five fathoms at low water. The lift of 
tide is there very great, and its stream very swift as it passes 
Perim reef, but not so at the anchorage. However, the Malacca 
banks are dangerous sTioals to approacli in rough weather, and we 
conclude, from the peculiarity ol^ their formation, that they shift 
year after year. Indiamen Iving off Surat were in the habit of 
ru^.ming to Gogg in soutfierTy gales. The harbours of Jaffrabad 
and Diu might afford shelter for small vessels in* the south-west 
monsoon, but are too open during e^terly winds. ^ Passing along 
the Kattywar coast we find no refug^till we arrive at the Gulf of 
Cutch, where, .to the eastward of Bate island, there is excellent 
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shelter nmn westerly galcw in five or six fathoms of water, with a 
mud bottom. This is mentioned by ITorsburgh. Tlie charts of this 
(iiilf by Lieutenants Taylor and Constable, being, as we under- 
stand, cTiow published, and on their way out to India, may lie of 
service to vessels on their voyage to Kurrachee.' A knowledge of 
the entrance to tlie Gulf of Cutch miglii*, in all huniau proba- 
bility, have saved the Steamer “ Surat,'* which must have been 
near when she foundered in November 1851 — most likely in 
endeavoring to avoid a Voast that might have proved a friend in 
need. 

Next comes tlie harbour tit Kurrachee, gaining more impor- 
tance every day, and likely still to improve under the able and 
enei^etic authorities of Sind. Along tlic Mekran coast several 
bays are spoken of as olfering slieltcr from dilievent winds, but 
the locality is little known, and, as w^ before stated, tlio cluirLs 
are incomplete. The beauty and excellence of the charts of tliu 
Arabian coast speak ibv themselves, and doubtless a memoir of 
its harbours accompanies them. Before concluding our review of 
the dangers of these seas, wc need only mention a shoal called 
“Sir Robert Oliver’s bank,” sixty miles north of Socotra, which 
has been lately announced to the world in a daily newspaper. 

No words of ours can have such weight with our readers as 
those of the Engineer who was chosen, out of many, for the post of 
Surveyor General oi‘ India. Why* he left it we know not ; but 
his Rq)ort on Surveys, and a subsequent speech on the same 
subject delivered in ICjigland, gave ample jiromise of great things 
for India, lie advocates for botli land and sea one system of 
surveys, critically minute, as the cheapest plan in the long run, 
requiring no furtlier examinations sncli as any partial scheme 
would demand, except to note changes caused by the retreat or 
advance of the sea, tke increase of river-deltas, &c. But here is 
the extract : — 

“ A summary and popular account of the origin, progress, and actual 
state of the surveys carrying on under the auspices of the Honorable East 
India Company has doubtless been considered a (Josideratum by many who 
are interested in geographical discovery, more especially as the results 
have recently been brought before the public,* and have naturally suggested 
some inquiries as to the methods pursued, and the degree of confidence to be 
placed in what has been thus submitted i) its criticism. It would indeed 
be a dereliction on the part of any one who should en»er««ipon the task of 
explaining these ^natters, were be to omit to notice, at the outset, how sin- 
gularly disinterested and muniqcent a part this great and influential 

* Atludiir^ to the publication ^ the maps of tho Graud Trigonometrical 
.Survey. 
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public body has taken in undertakings wbicb. whatever may be^..ifged of 
otier schemes, originated in no sordid or stlfish policy, und^’'way un- 
deniably be said to have more of a national character than my other to 
which their attention lias been called ; nay, furllier, which, apart from the 
immediate exigencies of the State, have been pre-cmiiicutly falculoted . to 
speak to the stea«ly, straiglitforward, enlightened principle* that iiiark both 
those that direct, and those that administer the cxoculive government of 
our Eastern empire. Tlie* earliest records <'f the India House bear abun- 
dant testimony to the fad of the constant and lively interest taken by the 
Direction in the improvemeii# ot the charts and navigation of the Indian 
seas. Repeated instructions were sent out, year af|^'r year, to the local Govern- 
nieiits, to cause individual talent to be put into requisition by every 
spreios of encouragement ; log-books, agronomical and written observa- 
tions, to be procured and sent home ; ana, wlicro the originals could not be 
obt iiucd, tracings w’ore directed to be accurntcly made, and fi'rwarded for 
compilation and publication. The patronage* so wisely extended by our 
m^ist gracious and excellent Sovereign (ieorge the Tiiiid, to thy improve- 
TTierit of geographical knowledge, wusllius, in spirit and in letter, transferred 
to his jieople in every quaitcr of tlic globe, and the steady support which 
otlier navigators and travellers experienced at the hand of royalty, were 
eqffally evinced by those who watched over the destinies of India.’* 

We cannot suppose that ulterior iiivslvuctious were over issued to 
discourage the exertions of officers in })ei feeling our hydrography; 
but it is a melancholy tact, that since the departure of Sir Charles 
Malcolm from the sliores of India, it has been the fashion to 
repress individual zeal for the detection and correction of in- 
accuracies in charts. Such zeal seemed to be considered an offence 
noainst the State, as though it was a censure upon the internal 
administration of Chiveniment. Those whose duty it should have 
been to court a strict investigation into the errors of existing 
charts, were iMther engaged in screening (ioveniinent from 
blame or from accusations either of dilatoriness or apathy in the 
prosecution of tlicir researches. I'his * ill-tijned advocacy has 
done much harm, by kce))iiig the authorities in ignorance of 
geographical defects, and also oftho )»eculiar attainments and 
talents of indiviihial.s whose fame would* have* been their fame* 
Hence liave been selected for .‘scientific aiipolntments officers 
whose antecedents gave no promise of success ; audit would have 
been equally reasonable if our clergy had l)ec‘n .sent to com- 
mand the army, our sailors to jireach the Gospel, and our 
soldiers to navigate ships. In (;very .service will be found men 
coinpctent^to fill its sevcral^appointinents — men equal to every 
ef..ergoncy of science or yPiiv ; but the pre.5ent system precludes a 
familiarity on the part of Government with tlicr attainments of 
their servants, so that chance or merp patronage carries the day. 
We do not say the Indian Navy isXngular in tins, for tlie same 
rule liolds all over the world. 
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Capctun Jervis informs us, that for the successive improvements 
made by >biie English in navigation, we are much indebted to tlie 
diligence of persons unconnected with official duties ; and Hors- 
burgh, ^the*5self-taught cabin-boy, and one of the first hydrogra- 
phers in the wbrld, is an instance in point. The same writer then 
recounts the labours of early geographers, prefacing his account 
with the true remark tliat the circumnavigation of the globe was 
too much to be taken on trust. Ho iirxrludes in his notice the 
very subject we are professing to review, namely, the valuable 
maritime surveys instituted and carried on by the public spirit 
and munificence of the Honoiable East India Company. We 
now quote from him : — 

** Lieutenant Colonel Kyd, of the Bengal Engineers, Mr. Ritchie, 
Colonel Colebrook, and Captain Blair, furnished at intervals various astro- 
nomical particulars, and written information, respecting the Ganges and 
Hoogly rivers, as did Lieutenant Wood, Mr. Reuben Burrows, and Mr. 
Michael Topping, on the coasts of Arracan, the Delta of tlio Ganges, i.nd 
the latter on the entire eastern coasts from the embouchure of that river to 
Cape Comorin. The volume of astronomical observations by Mr. Reuben 
Burrows, 31st January 1791, may probably contain many well-determined 
points which have not yet been ascertained, cither by Captains Ross, Craw- 
ford, or Grant. They aro accompanied at least by sketches of the coast, 
done with much care, and referred to a series of bearings, latitudes, and 
longitudes, which is to be inferred from the fact, that the entire book is 
throughout in the handwriting of that skilful mathematician. Mr. Michael 
Topping’s observnti‘'ns on the currents ’in the Bay of Bengal, of the 1st 
March 1788, of the IGth January and 2Hth June 1792, may probably be 
found of essential importance in future investigations respecting the 
retreat or advance of the sea on the east coast of India, and the exact 
registration of the tides. His .survey of the mouths of the Godavery river 
and Coringa roads, 18th September 1790 and 21st January 1791, and his 
proceedings and report in the Masulipatarn Circar, drawn up with a view 
to ascertain the practicability of applying the W'aters of the rivers Krishna 
and Godavery to the fertilisation of the land, and rhaits, observations, and 
levels, communicated 2€rth February ]794> and 2nd October 1795i, may 
yet induce the Madras Government and authorities at home to reconsider 
that valuable project. 

** 1 have drawn up this summary account of a few of the most remarkable 
attempts to add to our stores of geographical and hydrographical informa- 
tion before the conquest of Mysore, during wii'?h interval the oAice of 
Surveyor General had been held successively by Colonels Call, Charles 
Reynolds, and Colebrooke, I should not omit, however, to notice the valu- 
able maritime surveys of Captains Huddart and McCIuer, and Lieuten- 
ants Ringrose, Wedgeborough, and Skinner, on the western coast of India, 
from 1790 to 1793, which still continue to be good authdrity to navigators 
of that coast, and* were actually incorporated by Colonel Reynolds in his 
map. At the time they were ddivered to the Government, an outcry toas 
raised against their accuracy^ < Mch subsequent inquiry has shown to be 
without a shadow of justice : wnd I may mention it as a corroborative 
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proof of the nttention and skill which must have been bestov^^iA^n the 
subject by Captain McCluer, that in carrying on a trigon^etrical and 
topographical survey of the coast upwards, with all the helps and improved 
methods for which oiir recent acquisition of the country atFurdi^ also greater 
facilities, 1 found the actual outlines of the const and exact distances 
differ very immaterially from those in McGIuer*s charts, add Iliad tfie more 
favorable opportunity of vgrifying the fact, as the Superintendent of Marine 
furnished me with Captain McCluer*s original drafts, on a large scale, for 
this express purpose." 

This discloses the interesting fact, that ^here are, or wore, cltarts 
on a largo scale, liy McCltier, among tlie records of the Navy. 
Where arc they now ? Wo would^^inly remark that those on the 
Binall scale, which includo the coast from Diu Head to Capo 
Comorin, can har<lly be the ones to wWch Captain Jervis alludes ; 
tor they are well known to be very incorrect. Wo may hero 
mention also, that in this Engineer ofliccr’s manuscript report of 
his land survey in ilie Concan, an incorrect latitude is assigned 
to, many places ; and we have been given to understand that, not 
very lately, an error was discovered in the triangulation, which 
renders it, as far as correct distances are concerned, nearly useless. 
He stated before the meeting of the Britisli Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Newcastle-on-Tj'ne, A ugust 26th 1 838, 
that these maps had been retained in India, Probably it was even 
tli€‘ii known, or suspeotod, that some error existed in them ; but lie 
quoted them to the meeting as models of what was required 
throughout our Indian empire. 

Captain Jervis proceeds to speak of the inaccuracies in route- 
surveys, — an imperfect system of geography that at one time was 
the only method adopted in England as well as India. He says : 
— ** The expense of this imperfect geogri 4 »hy, from first to last, ha,s 
been incredibly great ; but the reputation of Colonel Heynolds’s 
system, and of his successors in office, stood so high with the 
IJoinbay Government, that every suggj*stion J’or improved and 
more conclusive surveys was invariably negatived as superfluous.** 

The following portion of tho same Report cannot fail to intc*re.%t 
many of our readers, as it elucidates the origin of the Grand 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, for wliich magnificent under- 
taking wo are at once indebted to the wise foresight of the great 
Duke of Wellington, and the ignorant folly of an Emperor of 
China : — . t 

“ But a new and important era was now opening on tbis department of 
knowledge throughout the civilised world. The defectiveness of the best 
British maps, the revolutionary turn of a^irs in France^ and an accident- 
al circumstance of the most unlooked-fon nature, led, in each of these 
countries, to the. entire remodelling of the respective surveys. I’he British 
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<iovern>>!<y\t, liavintj deputeil Lord Macartney on an embassy to the Empe- 
ror of Ciiim^^chai'giMl their A^nbassa^lo^ with various magnificent pres^mts, 
and, amongTt others^ s*»me which perhaps even our modern intellectual 
diplomatists ^vould consider a little out of character — a beautiful zenith 
sector, apd 100 feet steel chain, constructed by Uamsden ; n levelling and 
transit instrumeiH, besides other apparatus of a like costly and soientitic 
description. The Emperor having declined thif conciliatory ufiVring, the 
embassy stopped at Madras on its return homewards, and on coining to a 
reckoning with Dr. Dinividdie, the astronomer and physician who had 
accompanied Lord Macartney, the luckless if^st^umcnls were assigned to 
him in part payment of hi»>sahiry. The mathematical abilities and philo- 
sophical tuin of mind of Colonel I/imbton, at that time a Lieutenant in 
11. M.*s o3rvl Regirnont, ha.i iiot^ap^Mi the observation of its distingui.slied 
commandant, tbe Honorable Colonel Wellesley. 

“I/ieulenant l^ambton, who^wiis at that time ofiiciatlng as brigade major 
to Sir David Baird, having aoiMdenlally hecoine ac^pjainted with the circum- 
stance, and confident of his own powers, made interest that these valiial^le 
instruments should be rescued irom the auctioneer and turned to some 
national account. The Earl of Mornington, the Governor General, on tiie 
final reduction of Mysore in 17^1*0, being then at Madras, concurring with 
his brother in the advantagCMui$ oppoitunity thus pre.spiUed for carrying on 
an extensive survey of the Mysore dominions, further nominated Captain 
Mackenzie to the topographical details, while the statistics were assigned to 
Dr. Buchanan. 

“ Events had thus fortunately concurred to the furtherance of the design 
proposed by Lieutenant Lambton, and humble ns tliis tribute may appear, 
It is no less ju.st than duo to a.scribe the first encouragement of the mea- 
surement of the largest meridional arc that has ever yot been undertaken 
thronglu'Ut the world, to his Grare the Duke of Wellington. Every ono 
who ha.s experienced the diflicuhy of maturing any mseful project, can 
better appreciate tlie patience and foresight which could have led iiis Grace 
to recommend Lieutenant I.ambton\s novel scheme to the Government of 
Jiuli i, prepossessed, as it had liitherto always been, in favor of the sufficient 
accuracy of mere geographical and route surveys. At his Grace's sug- 
gestion to I..oid Mornington, ♦Mr. Velrio, and Lord Clive, tlien Governor of 
Madras, the instruineuts were purchased on account of Government, and in 
furtherance of this project, a large theodolite similvly constructed to that 
used by tienoral Roy, asralso an altitude and azimuth circle for secondary 
triangles, were inade^in ETiglaml by Cary, and by the year 1801 all tl»e 
requisite apparatins was at Jaeutenaot Lnmbton's di.sposal. 

“ In the year 1800, a plan of the intended operations w-as submitted to 
the Government <tf Fort St. Ge(»rgc, and with their sanction published in 
the seventh volume of »hc A.siatic Researches. M was l»ere proposed to 
join the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel by a series of triangles, which 
might be extended on the south to the extremity of tiie peninsula, and to 
an indefinite distance on the nortlJ, on a plan similar tix that which 
had lately been adopted in France and Eujflaqd. In the month of October 
of that year, a base line was measured near Bangalore, mid the first expe- 
liments were made wiih the zenith sector at Dodagoontah. In the ea«ly 
part of 1802, a base line whs men<>.ured near Madras, and in the mean time 
a new chain had been received j/%m Mr. Ramsden, which he profe.«sed to 
have laid off at the temperature of 50^ Fahrenheit from that artist's bar. 
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Liputcniinl Lanibton’s iirst operations after tljis were to carry cri n scries 
of trmn^les depending on the iMudrns base wosStwards, to nietjfthe Banga- 
lore base, and linally the west coast near Mangaloie. 

“ A lateral series, connectini? Calcutta and lienares with th?» groat meri- 
dional arc at Scronj, by Mr. Oliver, and another series tjjoni Bombay, by 
Lieutenant Shoitrodo, have established the relative positiotis of the three 
principal stations in Indi.n” 

It is evident from this, that tlio defective longitude on the charts 
of the wTst coast of ludi?i niiglit have heen corrected before tlie 
death, in 1821 ^, of Colonel Lauibton, to wM>n\ their errors must be 
aitrlijuted, if it had not been for that wretched, and now we 
hope exploded, system of aeeret jxJticy which lieUl knowledge iu 
fetters of red tape, and Icl’t to while ants llie life-long labors of 
industrious men, by which millions might liave profitc<l. Tl)is 
unist have boon iluo to “ tlio prevailing inlliieiicc,** as Jervis 
expresses it, of those who dopfecalcd scientific geograpliy ;** 
ainl Unis, as lie adds, the public has been obliged to rest coutont 
wiTli “ mere Itineraries, and ordinary tiehl surveys, executed, and, 
for the most ]):nt, laid down without the sliglitest pretensions to 
scientific mathematical projection.'* V\'c must, however, cavil 
at the adoption of the word pretensions'* in this place ; for it 
is a fact, that most, if not all, nautical cliarts, which are mero 
compass sketclies, bear the pretending title of ‘‘ Irigonometriml 
surrrjjs.'' 

'J'his memoir on the surveys of India tends to tlirow^ much 
light on the origin of our charts, or, at least, on tlie authors’ names ; 
and wo must give them credit for doing as mncli as their limited 
means would allow. Tlieirs was an entirely new fiekl, untrodden 
by former inquirers; and their object must liave been to gain 
speedily a slight knowledge of all parts^ leaving minuteness of 
detail to their successors. But Jervis was evidently unacquainted 
with their shortcoiiiiiigs, when ho stat#d that their charts 
still eon tin ue to l)c good anlhorilg for iTavigators of the western 
coast ; althoLigli he might have said with truth, the lest aiUliority ; 
for we are still without others, altliougli surveys are to this 
moment being carried^ on. At the before-mentioned meeting of 
the British Association, lie descanted at length upon our surveys, 
and their requirements ; and lys arguments are so good, that 
w^e need offer no apology^ for extracting what bears upon 
n^iarine matters, and tlie Construction of perfect charts. Begging 
the reader to keep in mind that he had been appointed, provision- 
ally, Surveyor General of India, and passing over the first portion 
of the address, which speaks of astrorlfcmy and geography as sister- 
sciences, we wK)uld draw attention to the following words 
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** I wo.'ld not be misunderstood , however, by those whom it is now my 
privilege to^^ldress, — by som^ at least who may possibly have got their kSeas 
of geography from the miserable publication.^ Most puerile compilations, 
indeed, are the very best we have, although professing to treat fully of this 
subject. «,! would not have it supposed, that mathematical geography is a 
mere confused aj^gregation of conceits, and iiypotheses, and diagrams, 
tumbled together, of outlines of countries projected without any regard to 
geometrical construction, to systematic orthography, to object, scale, or 
taste, as too many of our maps and charts are ; nor coarsely, and carelessly 
scored with wavy zigzags, to indicate rivers, and certain ruder scrntclies, 
the universal representative* of mountains or rocks, although differing es- 
sentially from each other in height, character, composition, and stratification. 

“The most experienced of my swentitic friends, whom I now see around 
me, will agree with me, that geography is at least a progressive science, and, 
in this respect, also, like astronomy, is continually improved, rectified, and 
illustrated, by more exact observation, and by further physical discoveries. 

**To our fixed observatories, indeed, both seaman and hydrographer refjr 
their Jistronomical and chronometrical observations ; while the conforma- 
tion and height of the cliffs and mountains skirting the ocean are 
recognised as the most unequivocal indications of the part submerged ; of 
the bed of that ocean on which be is to cast his anchor ; to coast, as 
inviting his peculiar craft, or to shun, as otherwise dangerous of access. 

“ Every nautical observation possesses an interest, so far only as it is 
connected with terra Jirmat the proper abode of man ; at the same lime, 
the medium by which a i\ioro extensive intercourse is facilitated between 
the remotest parts of the globe, furnishes a conclusive argument of tho 
intimate connection between geography and astronomy, since this last is 
the science which mutually determines the boundaries of land and water. 
And, indeed, whatever qualifies or affects those great laws of teniperature — 
of the winds, of the tides, and currents of the ocean — is attributable to tho 
quantity, to the form, and to the elevation of the land, with respect t > the 
fluid by which it is surrounded, joined to its situation in respect of the 
equatorial and polar regions ; for all these would otherwise be extremely 
simple, and uniformly explicable, admitting that the outlines, elevation, and 
proportion of the land had been otherwise than it is now.'* 

Speaking of the Grand Survey, lie continues : — 

“ This useful and laborious work has been cairied on from tliat time, 
1800, to the present, by Golonel Lambton and Colonel Everest. The 
former died on his post, 1323, at Ilingungaon, at the advanced age of 73, 
his energies carrying him through to the very last, an example of that 
philosophic devotion which unites patience and energy with a high degree 
of intellectual ability. 1 may be pardoned for reading to you a short extract 
which 1 made from the last report he ever wro^. It is touchingly ex- 
presssivc : — * It is now upwards of twenU years since 1 commenced the 
survey on this great scale. These yeHrs, 1 may venture to say, have been 
devoted with unremitted zeal to the cauri of'science ; and if the learned 
world be sativsfied that t have been successful in promoting its interests, 
that will constitute my greatest reward. In this long period of time— ci 
considerable portion of the life of man — 1 have scarcely experienced a heavy 
hour ; such is the case when tb^ ^^uman mind is absorbed in pursuits that 

^ U is thus iu the original, but evidently there is an otnissiou. 
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call its powers into action : — a man so engaj^c^l, liis time passes on insen - 
sibl}^ ami ir l»is etVoi ts are successful, bis reward is great, aml^^relrospoct of 
)iis labors will ad'ord bini an endless gratiiication. It' sm b sboiild bo my 
lot, I sliall close my caieer wllb hearltflt satisfaction, and look buck with 
unceasing delight to Ibo years I have passed In India.’ ” # * 

After paving this trilJntc t<» Colonel Ivaniblon, lie goes on to.slii>w 
how useful it wotihl lie to have fixed ohservaturios along the shores 
of India, as slarting-puifits for tl^* tletennination of meridian 
distaiuvs. Witli regard to the changes ftuihod along onr shores 
by the cneroachnient or loce&.siou of the sea, it is nincli to bo 
legretted that more faitli cannot be'^daceil in ohl stirveys. If the 
principles on which they wcyo conducted could bu ascertained by 
a search amongst tlie records of (hn eminent, they Axould go far 
t<w,v:irds vouching for tlioii* accuracy ; au<l so, with the aid ol thcoro- 
tical deductions, Avoidd enable us to throw some light upon tlie 
action of the ocean, currimts, and winds upon our sca-board. iiot 
friKc data will only beget false reasoning and erroneous in- 
ference.'^, whicli our successors will easily .«^caUor to the 
wiinls, when tlie present more enlightened systvon of geograpliical 
and hydrographical resoarclics shall havc^ in comparison with 
later examinations, demonstraUMl what chang(‘h have really t>ccnr- 
red. The truth of the following n‘asoniiig and remarks will 
alone for tlie lengtli of tlie extract : — 

“ Two scries of triangles diverge Iiilerolly from the main trunk oonnect- 
iii;; Iiombay and Calcutta, added to wbivb, aboiit threo-fourtl»s of tin* 
peninsula, and several collateral series, on as many distinct meridians, 
tbrougkout the lower provinces of JJongal, have placed the exact s.ile of many 
considerable towns in British India beyond a doubt. 

“ The connection thus established between tlft» observatories at Ibe prin- 
cipal seats of Government, the chief resort also of onr Navy, snpplie.s a 
most irnporUint desideratum in geography, wiiicli will no doubt, under 
judicious provisions, contribute very maloriully^to ifie cguTOct determination 
of the latitude and longitude of many other ports and dangers on the shores 
of Asia. More, in fact, is to be gained in hydrograjdiy, us I have already 
hinted, by establishing the true place and bearing of a few fixed ob.scrva<' 
tories on terra firma, simply as starting-points, than from a tlioiisand 
unconnected or disputed piinU of departure. For tliis reason, we cannot 
contend too urgently foe the repeated veiification of those positions : they 
serve, as it were, for a basement on wl^^cli to rest the entire supevstructuie 
of nautical and geographical surveys; they constitute, in fine, .a .sort ol 
bay-way house between the cj^^th and heavens, to which any phenomena 
may be referred, tfr by whicli any changes* either ip the celestial 
worlds or this planet, can be satisfactorily registered, and ultimately 
dctenniiied. . 

“The maritime surveys wliicb have beerrVnade by the Fast India Com- 
pany's naval officers, are honorable to the spirit of that great public body, 
at wliose desire tfiey were instituted. A series of charts of the entire coast 
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of China, friend Cup-'nin Daniel Uoss, Indian Navy, and others 

illustrating rtJe ports, rivers, and coasts, from Cochin China and throughout 
the Mala}iin. 'Archipelago to the coniines of India, by (.’aptains Crawford, 
Robinsop^ and Ross, are highly useful to the navigators who frequent those 
seas. A compnrMively small expense and exertion would, with such mate- 
rials, put the Indian (Government and the public in possession of the prin- 
cipal geographical features of that long and ‘^narrow peninsula whicli 
stretches to the south-east of our territories, probably also open out many 
valuable sources of commerce ; by establishing, also a friendly interchange 
of produce, paralyse, or pi^t dowrlf those piratical aggressions which pre- 
clude the civilisation of the eastern islands. The surveys of the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea, by Captaiij.^ Maughan, Hrucks, Haynes, and other 
oiHcers of the Indian Navy, have been undertaken at grccat charge, most 
opportunely indeed, for the furtherance of steam communication between 
this country and India. 

“ The recent surveys ofthe Maldives and Laccadives, by Captain Moresby, 
will probably elicit some interc.sting particulars relative to the fonniiticn \>f 
those coral reefs which abound in the Indian Ocean. The changes whicli 
have taken place within the last century, both in the eastern and western 
shores of India, lead to the conclusion that many stupendous alterations in 
the form and depth of the waters on the coast are now in ])rogress, tending 
to evidence the recession of the ocean on the one hand, and its encroach- 
ment on the other. This, in my opinion, is particularly the case in respect 
of the neigliboiirhood of IJombay, unquestionuldy one (»f the finest liarbours 
in the world. Thfifact of such change has been made the subject of a warm 
and most unsatisfactory discussion between the late Admiral Sir R. King 
and the ofheers of the Indian Navy. Such inferences, however, will be more 
speedily arr:ved at by an examination of the Gulf of Cambay, the increase 
of the deltas of the Indus, Codavery, (tJanges, and Rruhmapootiw, and the 
effects consequent on the opening of the ihaurnbum passage between the 
island of Ceylon and the main land. In the Bore of the former, to which 
the public attention has been drawn by a paper of Lieutenant Kthorsey, 
Indian Navy, there is a novel and grand opportunity for deducing l*ie law 
of waves, which has been handled in so masterly a manner by Mr. Russel 
nnd Sir John Robinson. 

In pursuing the multiplicity of researches which thus obtrude them- 
selves in a hydrographical survey like that ur ler consideration, tliere is 
ample scope for the most indefatigable and ardent mind, — the variations in 
the form of the const, the progress of coralline formation in the Red Sea, 
the Maldive.s, j>nd Laccadives, — the quantity of detritus yearly brought down 
to the sea the Euphrates, the Indus, the Nerbhuddn, Kavery, Krishna, 
Godavery, Ganges, linihmapootra, and, lastly, the Irawaddi, — the increase to 
their deltas,-— and the proportionate velocity of Jieir currents to the respec- 
tive length and fall, with the quantity of detritus Ireld in solution, or depo- 
sited from time to time such investigations, simply in reference to their 
respective geological bearing and tributa|'y streams, open out an indefinite 
field of the very highest interest to science. ' 

** There are the tides of the ocean, moreover, which, apart from the im- 
portant bearing of their laws on physical astronomy, are most necessary 
to be well understood for tbe cq^struction and maintenance of docks and 
harbours, tbe preservation of embankments, the deepening of river beds, 
and, in short, as the best pledge, or criterion, for the undertaking or dis- 
continuance of great and expensive maritime works. 
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" The construction and delineation of t]i€se cliarts d«)es very great 
credit to the Ustc and ability of Captain Houghton, who has been employed 
in that duty throughout, both in China and Arabia. In regard to several 
of the maritime surveys, I confess I have learnt with astonishment that 
there exist few, in some cases, absolutely no written megioirs ; tliat they 
have either born retained altogether by the oflicers who conducted the sur- 
veys, or deposited in soiiK of the ofbees in India, to the great detriment 
of the public interests. The smvey of the lied Sea and the rersian Ciulf 
requires very circumstnntial^cxplanatory memoirs for navigators, especial- 
ly in the event of renewed piratical hostilities ; but the meagre particulars 
that are to be gathered from the papers wbiclthavc been .sent home, ill 
accord with the charges, and the time, that have been devoted to their ex- 
ecution ; the highest of the lands skirtin]t the coasts has been unfortunate- 
ly omitted, and the want of a better mode of expressing the form and 
oharaclei of the ground within sight of the navigable shore, is much to be 
regretted. Hut these deficiencies are wholly attributable to the imperfection 
0 ^ this most necessnry accompaniment of hydrography, as well as geogr.sphy. 
Svsleinatic, consistent, and correct orthography, founded on a studied 
acquaintance with the proper language of the country, adds very much to 
lh^» utility of a chart, — the tabiiliited direction of the winds and currents 
tliat arc most prevalent, — the isoclinal lines of soundings, also, lead to the 
recognition of a thousand facts of considerable use. Hut on these points 
1 have dwelt perhaps at greater length than my naval friends will consider 
allowable. 

“ I shall biiefly state, tlierefore, that the invwtlgation of the tides has, 
at the suggestion of Trofessor ^Vhewell and myself, been most liberally 
and elYectually taken in hand by the Hast India Company, and, as it may 
uventually devolve on me to give effect to their intentions, f engage it 
shall be ni full accordance with these views, and those generally entertained 
by the British Association.'* 

To fuHl fault with the iuipcrfcct gcograpliy of what, as wo 
before sliowed, arc considered, and liave been styled, the beautiful 
surveys of the lied Sea and Persian GulJ’, is an easy task ; inoro 
particularly with reference to the latter, in which the lieiglit of tho 
lands skirting tho sea-board is seldom noted. On this account 
tlie physical geographer is led into error, because he must deduce 
his theories from imperfect data. Witness tlie plates to that valu- 
able work lately published — Maury’s ** Physical Geography of 
the Ocean” — where the shores of the north coast of Africa, and 
entire lied Sea, arc deliiieatoil, and in the text of the work described 
as hirmnrf ^onds ; but, perhaps, we are now w\andering from the 
avowed subject of our article, and must therefore retrace our steps. 

^ A few words should bg \fritteii about the changes tliat have 
occurred in Jion!bay harbour. The investigation gf the tides is a 
subject that meets with but little attention at the hands of our 
surveyors. Captain Jervis states it^o have been* taken in hand 
by the East India Company, at his and Professor Whewell’s sug- 
gestions. We have ever and anon ^ read of this scheme in the 
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il.'i'fly journals, and the records ol* the Geograplii<'al Society furiiisli 
prof)rt!iat sMf- registering guages were obtained IVom England ; '^)iit 
we IviKAv of'jio registrations save those made at Colaha and Aden. 
\V\! Iear:j tliat one tide-guage at a seaport town, falling into the 
hands of persons who knew iieitliei^ its use nor value, was left 
loj>orisii, the box becoming a refuge for pigeons and monkeys, and 
the clock-work being ro.solved into its fragmentary elements. 

After ioucliing upon sucli matters, Jervis returns to tbo grand 
survey, wbicli be states' on authority, had, up to that time, been 
<'arri(3(l on at a cost of one million four luiiidred thousand pounds. 
He thou complains of the little attention paid to topography, in 
which we are imnicasurably behind the people of Europe. 
llepeaLed injunctions from the Court of Directors alone prevented 
the system of survey commenced by Lambton from rela]>siitg 
into th(3 old mode, accorditig to which compass and perambulator 
were in rc(|uisition. Our surveyor pays a just tribute to Major 
liennel, wliose philosoplilc views were neithenmderstood iioratlopi- 
rd by bis immediate successors, but who was the first and greatest 
geographer this country ever produced. Tlie memoir that accom- 
panied his map of India is to this day a standard work, an lioiior- 
able proof of his industry and judgment. It appears tl)at Ins 
oyitjiual svrvf^ij^ ol‘ the lower provinces of Bengal and Bohar, which 
he made single-haVided, were taken home by some of the high 
aiitliorities in India, and lri*atod as primte property, till iUv.y 
were ac^’identally discovered in tlie collection of a lady of r<anlc, and 
purchased ft)!* one hundred |>omids by their lawful owners, tiie 
t'ourl of Directors. “This incident,” says Captain Jervis, “ with 
others of a similar nature, may serve to show liow very little some 
men umlcrstand the use, or the public importance, of such docu- 
iuents. Much knowledge is umloiibtedly abstracted, hoarded up, 
or lost, frnui the, selfish vanity of possessing a rare or unique 
arliclG, V. hieli would be far better communicated to tbe public. 
That propensity, liowever, wc coniidciitly hope, has no advocates 
amongst mm of seiem c,” What lie next states, with regard to 
the little value of Mich maps (we include cluu;ts) as are accompanied 
by no uiomorandum explanatory of tbe principles on wliioli their 
construction was conducted, is tnio to tlie life. Some people 
imagine that to c:dl into question Ticir conduct of a survey, is to 
impugn tboiv capacity, or even their honor. what Jervis 

says on such pbiuts ; — 

“The want of 5.imjlar nicmqOVs to that of Kernel- “Something, at least, 
explanatory of the prinriplcs on which the respective sjirveys were con- 
stnit.ie<i, has occdsioned the greater portion of such documents to he alto- 
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pci«ons aceustomeii to tho ciilical compilation of such works# 1 would lay 
it dtiwn, therefore, as a rule, tliat no survey whatever should be received, 
or entitled to puhlieAtion, without such documentary credentials of its 
authenticUy. It is clear, that these trore the maxima of D'^nville and 
Renncl ; and it is the first etfectnal step towards correct and scientitic geo- 
piraphy. A fai tlier occiftion of the backward state of Indian topography 
was, that w’ant of a system and uniformity, in the style, orthography, and 
scale of the rcspoctive survey's. K.ich presidency had its own school, and, 
in many ciiscs, each individual followed his own fancy. So that tlie nui- 
tcrials from wliiclithe Allas is now compiled, differ essentially in all these 
rc^jmsitos. 

“ All ollicors who have had experieftres in these matters in India, and 
many distinguished persons in the country, commr with me, that every 
s’u’vey wliich is not llie result of science an*l system, is so much positive 
.sacrifice of time, money, and life, — a prodigal and iinjusthiable waste of 
fuhlic property, wliich needs but to be properly represented to be obviated in 
all time t(» come. If the ol>j»*ctof a survey were of sonic temporary nature, 
or of limited n}ip1icalion, such cuinse might suit, in .some in.stanc(‘S, both 
t|,ic purpose an»i tho puhlic purse ; hut, when wo compute the .sums disburs- 
ed. and set thorn against what we have now to show for such outlay, with 
reference in tlie goneial applicaiulity of a good survey, on a suiricienliy large 
scale, accompanied by cxpl.uiutory mcmuiis, to the ordinary wants of 
tioverinnent, tho case is one of the greatest extravagance and inexpedi- 
riKT. d'hij conclusion f pre.ss upon the authorilPies i.s, to collect togetlierall 
the materials that we now have ; — to retain those only which arc deserving 
of It ; -then to proceed with all the helps we have got from past experience, 
lesoliitely ordi^iing all .such steps with the strictest regard to economy, so 
far as it consists with the claims and requisites of science.'* 

lIoartiK do wc (mkIovsc tlii.s oplniou, aiul cull upon tlic autliori- 
(los to lako nioasurcs for on^uriii'^, in all time to come, a system of 
iinllormity as rcpjartls style, t)rlliogTa])liy, and scale; — to collect all 
< harts now usetl liy the maritime pu!jlic„such as Blackford’.s and 
tlio.se. \vc have been reviewino-, ami to let a committee of competent 
olheers examine them, so that their errors may be detected. Should 
anv, when weighed in the balance, he runml wRiitliig, lot them be 
kept ajvirt from all good and true one.s. An elaborate report 
upon all should bo drawn up — not to be kept secret, but made 
])atent to the ]mblic. Secrecy has been tlic banc of hydrography 
in India. Tf tin- conduct of a .survey cannot bear the light of day, 
tlie public should kimw the fact. Jtis but justice to the indivi- 
«lu:d that praise .sliould be awarded to his labors, if they deservo 
it : but he must not exp<^-t iflame to bo withheld, where blame i.s 
due. 'I’hcMi wirt talent become known, and tlic piijidic be qualified 
to have a voice in the appointment of officer.s to such situa- 
tions as require that those who ocenj^v them should have a previous 
training. Then .shall we have the right man in the right |)lace,” 
ami situation.^ of rcspon:.ibility, requiring luen of talent and 
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energy, will not be hcU by those who, with no previous know- 
ledge of what^s required of them, have been pitchforked into tlidm 
at a venture? with the vain hope that they wijl learn all in time, 
Tliere arccertaip peojde who fancy that appointments such as we 
describe are merely intended as sinecures lor old hands but 
the time has now arrived for putting a stop tdsuch hallucinations. 

Jervis complains that the scale adopted is generally not suf- 
ficiently large to admit of proper illustration^ so tliat,. beyond an 
acquaintance with tlie acftial bearing and distance of plac^es, and 
the relative situation of mountain ranges, passes, and rivers, we 
can infer nothing, and are ignorant whether the land be cultivated, 
waste, productive, rocky, or covered witli forests. This applies to 
most of our charts, those of the Persian Gulf in particular, where 
a dotted line, studded on one side with ominous black crosses?* 
denotes that within this, the rocks and shoals, sometimes even 
islands, have not been accurately ascertained. Sufficient is this, 
think the projectors of the map, to warn off the frail bark ; yet 
how far from sufficient to lier extrication, when once amongst these 
dangers. However, although the scale is, indeed, too small, mucli 
character might be given to the delineation of' the shores by a 
practised hand. It is to the indiscriminate appointment of 

mskif/nl hands'* to superintend, and the distortion and omis- 
sion of matter in copies of charts by native subordinates — which 
the overworked superintendent has not the time, even if he had the 
head, to examine properly — ^thai we owe the wretched execution 
of charts at Pombay. An original document (map, plan, or 
chart,) though it be ever so well done, will, in process of time, 
be obliterated, or much damaged, in a public office in India, con- 
sidering it has frequently to pass into hands which take very 
little account of its real value, or the time, trouble, and cost of 
its execution. It ^ inky very reasonably be expected, that, 
unless such documents ^are printed, (and unless they are 
well and scientifically completerl, they are not worthy of 
it,) the greater part, nay, perhaps all, will sliortly disappear ; and 
there will only remain a few copies, which must always be 
imperfect, inaccurate, and expensive. Copies, the handiwork of 
Natives, are known to be very imu*h less exact than the originals ; 
and, unless a careful supervision be «<xerciscd, errors increase and 
multiply. 

o 

The following extract gives, probably, a duo to the existing de- 
ficiency of maps and memoirs; of localities known to have been ex- 
amine<l. Does it not show us the necessity of having one place 
alone where all mapjs, charts, and their attendant memoirs, may 
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bo collated, examliTLcd, engraved, or lijhographeil, and tlien issued 
to^ilio public ? Why not have them collected in the Ifewly-coiisti- 
tuted Department of Public Works, and have an ofticei* of the Navy 
associated with that body — not merely to open uj) a sinecure ap- 
pointment for the Navy, but to preserve uniformity in the method 
uf compilation, and,Jt the same time, to provide the maritime com- 
munity with siicli charts as Avill meet all their requirements ? But 
of this subject we sliall treat further on. 

In the records of the GeograpliiiMl Sdbicty appears a notice by 
Commander Lynch of tho River Knpliriites, in whieli frequent 
reference is made to a map that accompanied it. An application 
to Government for tho document was refused. The reason wo 
know not; but Commander Lyncirs remarks arc of little use with- 
i)ut it. The Society will not object to our asking licrc if tho map 
can be had now, or wlictlier it has disap)H‘arcd. Tlic Captain 
writes pertinently thus : — 

^ ** A work of this soil ii> public pvnporty, ainl ou^lit to be so well ordered, 
carried out, and perpetuated, as to be generally available to the community. 
We have hitherto stopped short, supposing the object fulfilled, when the 
manuscript drafts are completed, and deposited ivi tlie archives of the Go- 
venment; but it were, indeed, a stiange oversigjit oi' the value of the art 
of printing, to hazard the toil of years, and the enormous sums 
expended in the preparation ol such* works, upon some one or two 
copies, subject to a thousand contingencies,— to a fire, a robbery, 
to individual negligence, malversation, or casually of any sort. I’rovided 
such surveys were generally useful, properly conducted, and accurately 
engraved, they could not fail of being in some demand — at least, they woulS 
be more extensively available to the Government functionaries ; and if it 
were a matter of policy Diat any should not be published, or put into 
general circulation, it would be u.s easy to give o.lFect to such intention, as 
to forbid copies being illicitly communicHted. • That is a weak Government, 
however, which is diiven to such cx]»cdients. Captain Burnes, whom 
I instructed in all the preparatory essentials of geography, told me that the 
Governor General look him aside, befoie he smarted on bis expedition 
through Central Asia, and put into his hanrt^ Mouraviev's Journal, — the 
publication, or the very existence of which, no doubt, iLc Russian (iovern- 
inent had studiously interdicted and concealed, ns it at once unmasked the 
designs of that power; little imagining that it had found its way to the chief 
authority in India, despj^e of its utmost vigilance. JjDrd W, Bentinck, 
also, on his late visit to Baris, was surprised to find suspended, at the 
Depot de la Guerre, a very complete map of Indla^ on which was Indicated the 
disposition of the forces, and military posts, corrected to the latest date. 

^Now, it is hardly credible ii^ regard to this document, that it was drawn 
up from other thmi ordinary public sources of information, registers, public 
journals; from materials, in fact, accessible to every one ::*yet both instances 
show how little the strictest policy can' avail to secrecy : wherefore, it is 
obviously the better course to be independhpni of such indifferent securities, 
when injunctions to the observance of secrecy may be defeated by sinister 
causes, beyonS the reach of authority. 
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“ I will relate an anecdote which was communicated tn me on the 
authority of of the purtit^ to whom the subject was referred d’or 
Opinion, of the genuineness of which 1 entertain no doubt. A foreigner, 
as it may be supposed in the llussian service, brought to this coantry, 
and tendered for sale to the Kast India Company, a manuscript map and 
memoir of the interior of Central Asia, not far removed from the British 
possessions, either constructed, or purporting to luv 'e been made, by Klap^ 
roth, the celebrated orientalist and traveller, in tlie pay of Russia. Whether 
the price demanded was considered too high, that the information was not 
wanted, was scanty, or, which is most probable ^of nil, that some one about 
the India House knew moret)f the real merits of the production than the 
party tendering it had anticipated, suffice it to say, it was declined for some 
reason, and thereupon offieted at the office of the Secretaries of Stale, and 
purchased for the British Government, avowedly as a geographical work of 
considerable merit, and, in a political view, of great importance. The con- 
tents were vigorously examined with other materials, and found to tally in 
some points with Klaproth*s journals, lliough got up for the purpose o*' 
iiiisleadiiig the authorities in this country. Now, what can piove the absur- 
dity of locking up geographical information more than this, wh.en those very 
Ministers of the Crown,— at least the Secretary of War, — who should best 
have provided ffir the protection and integrity of our Indian frontiers, were 
left at the mercy of foreign information, that might have been easily and 
better supplied by the professional surveyors in India? At present it must 
appear matter of stirprise, to find that the information, when thus colltoted 
by the Surveyor General, is either handed over to a person rpilte indepen- 
dent of hU control, to lithograph — Mr. Tassin inCulLMitta, -or issutfered to 
await the usual chances of destruction, to be as little appreciated as known, 
in some official repository. AVe confidently believe this system will have 
an end, as it forms no part of the policy •of the Directors of ilie Kust India 
Company, who have aftbnled those in search of such dopuments the most 
prompt and liberal access/* 

This c.\tract, bearing upon Russian cunning and duplicity, 
seems particularly appropriate at the present time, and gives 
some insight into the origin of Russophobia in our Eastern pos- 
sessions. Wc know it is not the policy of the Court of I)ire(jtors 
to repress individual zoal^ no matter to what end directed ; although 
when dinners are given to Governors General (that to Lord 
Canning is an instance in point) they keep strict silence regard- 
ing their Navy, as if it were a disgrace to tlicni. Tliey allow 
officers on furlough, sick or otherwise, to devote their time to 
the study of steam-engineering and gunnery, and even reward 
them pecuniarily from the public purse for acquiring what scli- 
intcrest induces others to acquire by vOieir own unaided e.xertions. 
In fact, they pay them for attaining a further knc'wledge of their 
profession, and thus rendering more certain their future advance- 
ment in any particular branch of tlieir service. 

When we read of conferences held at Brussels by scientilic 
men of all nations, for the purpose of considering the best mean:? 
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of furthering scientific research, and adopting a more uniform 
method — the pliysical geography of the ftcean being i\|^t the least 
important of the subjects discussed — \vc find no representative of 
the Indian Navy there, although its opportunities of contrihuting 
to science are certainly proportionate to thase of tlft Royal Navy. 
Nor do we know ofanytrequisition being made to tliat body for aid 
in the gooil Ctausc. Ronibay was ceruinly represented there by 
who is an cnthiismst in ail matters connected with the 


one 


fuitheranco of science, but who, being #>pcnly f)pposed to tho 
system and tactics of tlie liead of the Navy, cannot bo expected to 
act harmoniously vvitli him, even where the end is the public good. 
Maury tells us, that, after the conference, several nations not re- 
presented there sent oilers of cor-operathm. 

. Regarding the selection of oflicers for scientific surveys, and 
tlie various details, Jervis says : — 


Tliat which has to be done, should be done at the least expense, and 
it#will he dune at the least expense when all are carried on at one and tbs 
same time, by parties competent to undertake them, distraction, 

or hability to be called off to other pursuits. In all other countries these 
duties have devolved, as a measure of economy and expediency, on tho 
ollicers directing the surveys ; such illustrative researches falling in, as a 
matter of course, syith many others of daily professional observation, and 
considered essential to the descriptive memoirs. Such documettts can 
neither be hoped for, nor attempted, without means, much less can. they be 
expected of persons thus engaged, if taken from the service at large, without 
tlie aids of a scientific education. 

“Ifthe ollicers of that professional arm (the corps of engineers), instructed 
at great cljarge, and with so much care, be set apart from tlie rest of the army, 
and entrusted, where there are no civil engineers, with the design and exe- 
cution of all civil works, — eitlier they are sufficient in numbers, and com- 
petent to such duties, or there should bean addition made to that body, and 
tlieir competency provided for by better instruction. Practice makes perfect, 
and 1 am persuaded there is neither want of intelligence, skill, nor inte- 
grity in the corps of engineers of the army India — considering the 
»’loves are selected on the same principle as.#h<?se every other army 
tliroiighout Europe, and, as far as the time ailofted to their education will 
admit of it, have the same opportunities and advantages of acquiring know- 
ledge. It would be better, indeed, if suine tlioiiglit were given by the borne 
authorities to the further detention and improvement of the younger of^ 
fleers of this useful hodyt in civil engineering, including a knowledge of 
steam apparatus, railroads, &c., geology, surveying, astronomy, and archi- 
tecture. similar to the system pursued in the Ecole Poly technique, in 
France, where the junior olfi€ersfof the Corps de Genie are* kept to these 
^Indies till they are emineistly proficient. Of this school were Carnot, 
Prony, Lacroix, Legendre, Ac.” 

The italic.s are ours, and we would have them observed with 
reference to the Navy of India. The cause of defeats in our mari- 
time surveys,. is, that tliey have been entrusted to oflicers atrandom. 
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U’hilst those whose capucities for such employment are well known, 
have been ei^^aged in the tJ^nsport or mail service. Thus the sons 
of science become unnaturally estranged from their parent, and their 
strength,^ which might liave been so usefully employed in her cause, 
is exhausted by 'labors tliat require only ordinary energies, and no 
talents but those of respectable mediocrity. » 

The last part of Captain Jervis’s report is of such interest, that 
we feel tempted to trespass on tlie indulgence of our readers by 
criticising it at some length. But first we will give the extract: — 

*• But there is a part of this work on which T must dwell more at length,— 
the engraving. It would be useless to have such a survey, if the final 
engraving were committed to any one unconcerned in itsexeculion, or not 
deeply pledged to its accuracy. • 1 say deeply pledged, because this is what 
the officer conducting every survey will be ; and 1 am sure no one else can 
bo so much as he is. Let it be considered for a moment that the per- 
sons who conduct the national surveys in Grent Britain, Ireland, i;i 
France, Italy, Saxony, Kussia, Austria, and other countries, are all 
officers of engineers; or, in the case of hydrography, naval officers : 
military men, of great experience, bound by the sacred lies of military 
allegiance to their corps and country. In whose fidelity, 1 ask, could the 
Government confide so safely, as that of such individuals ? To their safe 
custody and prudence the documwts are entrusted when prepared, as to 
their scientific acquirements, their zeal, and esprit de eorps^ the first 
preparation of the materials and the composiiions. In every single 
instance that 1 have here enumerated, the engraving is also committed 
AS a no less sacred, I will even style it. a far more sacred trust, than 
any other. They are held responsible lor the completion ; they vouch 
for the authenticity of such documents, by affixing the official stamp of 
their respective Governments, as they puss through the press, and which 
cannot bo effiaced or removed without destroying the plans. The effect 
of such a system is to cheapen the work beyond belief; to permit of 
alterations and improvements, from time to time, ns they may be 
desirable or necessary, yet ‘■they are not less free to the public. It 
were strange, indeed, if in any requisite that wore essential to the 
management or engraving <»f the most extensive survey in the world, we 
only should be found deficie and I know of no drawback to this, but the 
prepond** rating influence of'Mhose who either do not see so far as we do 
into the true interests and wants of India, or who lean to their own, from 
nn apprehension that the delegation of such duties will detract from their 
own consequence, or in any way operate to their prejudice. For myself, 
1 think it never can, and* 1 find the first nrtisU ridicule the idea* that 
engraving cannot be carried on as well, or even better, in India, than hero, 
when we cull to mind that the finest engravings in the world have been 
reduced in Italy, under as bright a s(|y« and .as high a temperature. 
Whatever may be the intentions of tlie JiritisU*Government with respect to 
the amelioration of India — and it cannot be doubted that they are, on the 
main, of a libgtml and wise nature — no improvements in the construction of 
roads, cnrmls, embankments, public edifices, in short, anything calculated 
to draw out and improve the resources of the country, can possibly be 
undertaken, or evtn made intelligible, without i\ very e.xact survey on a 
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i.ir^rrv nor witliout tl»«? jjiil>licUy nutl widest circulation of such survey. 

A vwy great prugrc.ss has been made in the* scientific net>w|vk on which 
to gconud such survey ; nnd with the tiiiU placed at my disposal upon the 
full adoption (»f the swggej^tions which I have submitted to the home 
authorities, and those wliirh have likewise been made by the scieiwific men 
ii'i tliis country, win* can have no prejudice or loaning of any sort to any 
particular individual, s}sM;m, or object, 1 bidicve the topognphicnl survey 
of liritisli India might he brought to a close in about seven years, — accom- 
panied with very complctd us-ful illustrative memoirs, for which there 
•ire even now a lnrg« rjuaiMity of materials available. To accomplish this, 
hi)\v*!ver, one and all <if tlmse experienced persfns whom I have consulted, 
cunsiilpred the ctmlithmco of t-h« (iovernment as indispensable to success, as 
the entire and solo conduct of the compilation nnd engraving to the final 
accuracy. 

“ I strongly pl«ad, therefore, for the best ilescription of materials wo ran 
got,-~tlie Uiisi macliinerv, and the l>ost workmanship. If surveys are tindcr- 
rskeu hy authority frwni Government, they should invariably be accompanied 
by a memoir, explanatory of their construction, and such other descriptive 
memoirs as the time and the talent of the individuals employed may admit 
of— that is, go'dtjgical, desci iptive, and statistical memoirs. I would insist 
on t!ie parties being fully (pialified for such undertakings, and that it should 
be optional with tlie Goverumpnt to publish all the results of their surveys ; 
(«ther\vU«> I would leave the parties hve to publish for their own beuetit, at 
their own charge. 1 would leave it exclusively with the directors of such 
uiid.'rtakiiigs, to rec'onmoiid the parties for sunh*service, to select their in- 
^tniments, form tlioir plans, entrusting them with full txtweis to arnuige, as 
til the orthography, system, expression, scale, engraving, and, in fine, in all 
otlier minor dcioils— a course which would ensure, what has been always 
felt as the gro ilost desiileratum in geography, ti uniform and intelligible 
vi'.nv of the suifaco, divi.sions, physical character, and statistical aspect of 
co-iMtiies widely remivi*!, probihly in many respects, also, very dissimihu* 
to each other. Wo slmuld Ifieu do for this neglected science what the 
Hoyal Geograpliica! Society was especially contemplated to accomplish, a 
very great and most honorable public service to our own country, and to 
ilie world at large.” • 

Tluis conclufles tlio very able speecli of tlie distinguished 
officer who was appointed, seventeen yeai| .lt^o,,to the l)ighe.st si- 
tuation of responsibility in the gift of GIvernment. Wo call it 
the higliest, because the rc‘5ponsi)>ility is lasting, and ceases not 
witli the doatlj of the individual, whose work earns opprobrium 
or fame from countless genera tion.s, according as it has been ill 
or well perlbrmed. It is an imperishable epitaph for the infor- 
uiation of posterity, and the world ,at large. Over such a wide field 
as the length and breadth of1 our India empire, a succession of 
"travellers are «onstantlj^ stumbling upon errors which wero 
committed years before, and people begin to \^on<Jcr whether 
many more may not be discovereth Earnest searchers after truth 
soon point them out, and then at once m felle<l the reputation for 
aceuraev which mav have had a growth of years. Does not this 
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show the need of selecting the best men, and the best materials, 
iiistecid of leaking appointments at hap-hazard? 

Why should we not have our engravers in India ? Of a surety 
it would pay Government, for they would often be saved the ex- 
pense of printing useless maps and charts. No want is so much 
felt here as that of an engraving establishment. Our scientific 
societies are ashamed of the n retched maps, or ])lans, they are 
obliged to resort to wlien illustrating their contributions to know- 
ledge. Good engraving^ of our public works, rock-cut temples, 
our harbours and ships, the different races of India, and their 
costumes, would go far towards instilling knowledge, and a love of 
the fine arts, into the minds of its people; and the good which our 
Photograpliic Society is now doing would then be more widely 
disseminated. But we need not dilate further on this subject, i.s 
we are confident that our appeal will find an echo in the hearts of 
all who have chosen this country for their home. All lovers of 
accuracy will, at least, agree with us, that in one respect an esta- 
blishment in India for the engraving of charts and mops would 
improve exactitude of delineation. We allude to the contraction 
or expansion of paper in the dry or moist season. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the first shtVt of a survey has been drafted in January, 
when the paper is contracted by the dry cast winds; the next 
shoot in July, when it is expanded by the moisture of the 
atmosphere. Tlie scale of these -will never tally : they will not 
dovetail on to each other, and a screwing process must be resorted 
to, before both ends will meet. The boards on which the p«aper 
is stretched are equally liable to this contraction and expansion, 
as our doors and windows at the alternate periods of the year tes- 
tify. The compilation aiid engraving of maps and plans shouldbe 
entirely conducted by some one with tlie engraving establishment 
under his control. M^r^ver, tliis work should he undertaken by 
Government, and term branch of the Public Works Department. 
In the hands of a private company, or of an irresponsible individual, 
it would not answer so well, as, in that case, public works of great 
and immediate importance might be thrown aside for pri- 
vate contracts ; but still private commissions might be under- 
taken by the employfo, for the remuneration of Government, in 
their hours of leisure. The featu^-es of the landscape, native 
costumes, the forms of boats peculiar to each different seaport, 
numerous as they are, would then be introduced properly into 
our drawin|^ ; nor would the boats of Calcutta be seen, as they 
frequently are now, figuring in Bombay harbour. The eye would 
no longer be offended by mistakes as absurd as that in the black 
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marble relievos on the tomb ofSt Francis Xavier, at Ohi Goa, 
wherft the Saint is seen struggling amongst savages tl|esseil, like 
North American Tnilians, in leathered petticoats, instOfifl of tho 
characteristic langooty. But, if wigraving cannot be carried on in 
this country — althongli Jervis says, that the lirst lirtists riJicuIo 
the idea ot such iinpofsibility — then wc say, let more pains be 
taken in compilation, or copy big, and h*t an account of the 
method pursued be rendefl'd as a \oiichor tor its correctness. If 
lithographs are wanted by the nautical public, as make-shifts, until 
engraved charts arrive from Knglaiul, lot them bo of the best 
workmanship, on tho principle that what is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well. Our good tasto would not then be shocked by 
such a perversion of good material, as is exhibited in tho coinpila- 
ii«ii and lith(»graphy of charts at Bombay. 

Anew and careful ly corrected edition of Jlorsburgh is much 
neetlcd, and too much care cannot be devoted to the selection of 
iiratcrinls for it, or to the choice of an editor. He should bo a 
man of Major Uenners stamp, “ who understood tlioroughly the 
rnquiremonts of geography,” as Jervis expresses it. “ Uis was the 
talent of comparing and collecting, the habit of selection, and a 
judicious application of such selection <x> one Uniform system, requi- 
ring no ordinary share of* patient investigation, and deference to 
truth, to the exclusion of whatever might he either speculative or 
unknown.” In the Indian Navy the ruling powers have surely 
a wide tield for selection ; Imt the system that has ruled 
so long, of not making public the exertions of individuals to gain 
for themselves a name, and thus controlling their manly ambition, 
as if it were feared that subordinates might point out failings 
whicli their superiors c(mld not discern,— Hhis system, we say, has 
precluded tho authorities from discovering the intrinsic merits of 
each and all of their servants, • 

As our knowledge of tho islands north •/nd east of Madagascar 
is very imperfect, and the position of almost all islands and banks 
at any distance from our shores is enveloped in doubt, wo propose 
that an exjTedition for^ corroboration, correction, and discovery, 
be scut in charge of a competent officer of the Indian Navy. And 
let him l)e ably assisted by anothgr, of equal zeal, who would not 
be re(|uire<l to discharge the frdinary duties of the vessel, winch 
should have, in addition, •her full complement of officers. Let 
supernumerary midshipmen also be selected from those who show 
the greatest aptitude and desire for study. The medical officer 
should be a volunteer, already known as a proficient* in the sciences 
of botany, geology, and natural history, and approved by the 
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officer in charge ol the expedition ; so that the rccjuisitu hannony 
and cordiality inny be Vcured. No limitation must be placed 
upon the number or quality of instruments, and other articles, re- 
quired ^bv the commander. He should have a dozen chro- 
nometers, ni)t^ the ^Yaifs and strays of tlie Navy that usnuily 
ftill to the lot of vessels fitted out cveif i’or scientific purposes, 
but mostly new and approvoil ones, from good makers, soiuo 
of whom liave actual iy been known to lend clironomelers for 
the voyage to vessel* of tbe Navy built in England, Ibr the 
sole purpose of proving their worth, and gaining them a name. 
The surveying ship should l)e sent to do what Captain Moresby 
proposed to the meeting of the (Geographical Society, in May 
1838, — to fix the rel:itive*meridian di.stances of Bombay, and ail 
unknown islands and reefs whose position is not correctly 
ascertained ; to survey the \y1io1o of the Seychelles islands, 
including the group on whicli tlic ‘SSaint Abbs” was wrecked. 
For supplies sho would bo dependent upon tlie Mauritius, 
tbe Seychelles, Zanzibar, Cochin, or, even Bombay, according lo 
the time of year, — her conimaiider having full power to use his own 
discretion, as being responsible to Government and tlie public for 
the success of tbe expedition. Our learned societies should then 
be requested to communicate those points of inquirv to which they 
wish the attention of the oflicers drawq, that no subject, however 
simple or abstruse, may be omitted from the srliemc oi‘ l esearch ; 
so that on the vessels return there may be no complaint that tho 
instructions given, or means for carrying them out, were either 
indistinct or deficient. 

What Jervis says about the shortcomings of the grand survey, 
in til© matter of scientific detail, is even more applicable to tho 
maritime surveys executed under our eyes for tlr.last fil’teen years. 
It is his opinion, that<tl^iat wliicli has to be done will be done at the 
least expen.se when all nrquiriesv topographical, statistical, geologi- 
cal, meteorogical, tidal, botanical, &e., are carried on at one and 
the same time, 8y parties competed to undertake them^ wrtliout 
distraction, or liability to be called off for otjier pursuits ; and that 
persons will not bo found, if officers arc ** taken from the service 
at large, without the .aid of a scientific education.” This is tho 
jdain truth, and it suggests a refleetirfi upon our expeditions of nau- 
tical discovery. In some cases, men hrfs’e been forced to go who 
preferred, perhaps from a consciousness of their greater fitness, the 
routine of a war vessel to the conduct of a survey. In others, 
men, who must have been conscious of their inaptitude, have 
eagerly sought for, and undertaken such a trust, because the.appoint- 
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mcnt was pretty well paid. Who was to know their incapacity ? 
Assufedly, no one but their subordin<ftes, who arc ^every-day 
witnesses of their actions, and must rest content with a ^uiet 
4‘liuckle over sayings and doings that a schoolboy even would 
blush to be the author of. Some, again, who would^give worlds to 
be attached to a scientitio survey, cannot be fiimnd for such a 
work, but are compelled, as wo remarked before, to roam about in 
the nnconjj:enial troop-sliip. If any words of ours may be the 
means of inducing the authorities to seek oyt, and bring fortli from 
their obscurity, those whose ligl»t is now hidden under a bushel, 
we shall be amply rewarded. That a day is coming when talent 
will be more appreciated, than at present, we know right well ; and 
to accelerate it, is our hearty desire. • 

-Much remains to be done ere we can know perfectly the physi- 
cal geography of the Indian Ocean. Afany opportunities of 
gaining knowledge havo been thrown away, by tlie indifference or 
a|)&thy, perhaps ignorance, exhibited in the selection of vessels fitted 
out for surveys, and their incompleteness both as to im'aonvel and 
mat^rieL VVith an increase of means in observers and instru- 
ments, and at but a trifling additional expense, accurate tidal, 
meteorological, and geological observatio%\s might havo been 
recorded. 

It is of no use to lament now that opportunities have slipped by : 
rather let us look to the means of rectifying uiir errors. Wliere do 
our naval vessels not go ? Some traverse tlie Kcd Sea, and tlio 
shores of the Gulf of Aden; some the Persian Gulf, the shores 
of Western India, the Bay of Bengal, the Sraits of Malacca, 
and the China »Sea. Each ship should he a temple of science ; 
but how' is this to be attained? We will attempt to aiiswer the 
question. Lot the physical geography of the land and ocean bo 
one of the sciences taught at Butcher’s Islui^d, and let the pupils 
know that a proficiency in this, if turnc*/ to good account, will 
ensure their advancement — not in rank, Tor a service in which 
promotion is regulated by seniority will not admit of tliis. 
When provitled with a certificate (classed according to profici- 
ency) that they are qualified to pursue investigations in the 
science wc havo named, let one be appointed hydrographical 
j^ngineer to each ship, as is (fone* in the French men-of-war that 
we have seen Bombayt It is needless for us to state here 
what should bo his duties, as innumerable books have been 
written to show what to observe. The Admiralty Manual of 
Scientific Enquiry, though written by the most entinent men that 
England coifld produce, is, on account of its incompleteness and 
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medioeritVr a standing reproacli to tliem ; and it is evident that 
they gruJped the time Und talents of some of the contril^utors 
to it. Our tJeographfcal Society would speedily furnish a manual of 
physical research adapted to these seas, and it should be their 
task to"iinprow3 0 ur hydrography at the least expense to the State. 
The Government woild supply instrumeyis. The opportunities 
of vessels on distant stations are known to every one : they are 
more than half the year idle, actually ^employed in killing time, 
and many an hour, passed in idleness, might be turned to 
good account, in the nol)lest of causes. The mind of the physical 
geographer can never rest. He sees in every cloiul,in every wave, 
in breeze or calm, in hill or plain, in island or slioal, in every 
increase or decrease of temperature, in the tides of the barometer 
or the ocean, a means of adding to our knowledge and where, 
as in the Persian Gulf and Red Sea, we are in total ignorance of 
tlie phenomena of nature, and, as more especially in the former 
locality, where the charts show so little the true configuration of 
the shores, what a field lies before the youthful surveyor ! 

He must be encouraged by his superiors, and not pooli-poolicd 
by “ old salts,” as young India with new-fangled notions that 
were unknown in NeJson’s time, and are not wanted now. Tlie 
war in the Crimea has led men to canvass freely the merits or 
demerits of such as are in situations of responsibility, andai)apor 
war may do the same for India. I'he talents of the Indian Navy 
must be drawn out from their hiding-place, and ignorance find its 
proper level. Then will the public better appreciate the neglected 
arn> of the service, and from its officers shall be removed the 
stigma at present attached to them, namely, \\\vX from them^ and 
them Oidy^ can no knowledge of the ))henomena of those seas he 
obtained. 
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Art. V.— TNAM-^AND “WHATS IN A NAME 

1 . Regtilaliom of the Qoveruinent of Bornhay ; XVIL of 1827 ; 

Chapters L and VX. 

2, The AH XI. of 1852, /br the Adjudication of Titles to certain 

Estates claimed to he wholly or partially J tent-free in the 

Presidency of Bombay. 

AiiTFloii'un we have chosen rather *a technical subject, we 
piMinise to show consideration for the reader by being as brief' as 
possible ; and we trust that, even if we fail to interest tlje public 
generrxlly, w"o sliall at least satisfy those inquirers who so often 
luT\*e put to us the (piestions, What is the meaning oi‘ the word 
Inam? What is tliis Inain Commission?*' Wc will endeavour 
to trace the history of the ^vord from the days of Clive down to 
the rule of our present Governor General, and to offer a few 
practical o))Rorvations on the general scope bf the two Laws whicli 
wc have placed at tlie head of this paper. It was the Act XL 
of 1852 which brought tlie Inam Commission into existence. 

Firstly, as to tlie dictionary moaning of tlie word. Molesworth’s 
Maliratta Dictionary informs us that “ Tnarn** is a native of Arabia, 
and that its corresponding term in the English vocabulary in 
<iimply “ a gift” ; the derived or secondary sense being “ a grant” 
from a king or any other superior. In the moaning of “grant," 
the word would necofesavily include every species of grant which a 
granting }>ower could possibly bestow. But it is to grants of the 
public revenue that our remarks are to b^ confined.. And by 
public revenue, we may at once stotethat vi intend land revenno 
only; for tlio value of the customs, ami the grants on them, 
bear such an insignificant proportion to the value oi’ the 
land revenue, and grants on it, that they arc hardly worth separate 
notice in treating of tlie alienation question as a whole. The 
grants of the land revenue are made either directly in land, or 
constructively so — that is, wlten made in grain and kind, or in 
cash. Ily the cqmmon law of the country, every acre of land is 
liable to the payment of assessment to the ruliwg power pro 
bono publico^ and Uie right to receive that assessment might bo 
transferred to any individual whatsoever, or conferred for the 
inaintenance’of any secular or religious office. If to an indivi- 
vefL. m. — NO. I. • ‘ 20 
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dual, it was perhaps for service alleged to have heen rendered, by 
himself or^incestors, to the superior, or graiitedout of mere tavor, 
and the fc-eak of the moment ; and grants of this kind would 
probably be free from all conditions. CWditional grants would be 
those in which civil or military service Avas enacted by the State 
ilirect, or certain duties had to be j>erfornfcd by the office-bearers 
in a village, for the sake of its inhabitants, in revenue, police, or 
<lomestic concerns; also religious grafits, Avhich were for the 
maintenance of worship' in the village temples and mos<|ues, or in 
shrines situated not actually in the village boundaries, with the 
revenue of which they were, nevertheless, either wholly or p^irti- 
ally endowed. In each of the cases named, the granting power 
parts only Avith its own right, Avhich, a^s Ave have said, is that of 
receiving iissessment ; and the grants usually contain, except, 
perhaps, wlien waste villages or lands arc bestowed, a proviso tliat 
the pre-existing rights of occupancy, or otherwise, are on no 
account to be medclled Avith or injured by the grantee, Avho ms 
simply created landlord in the place of the Sircar or granting 
power. Local usage docs not, however, designate all the grantees 
Ave have supposed, as Inamdars. On the contrary, particular 
names denote pavticul'tir lioldings, and at once tell Avhat was the 
object of the grant. And although Jnamdur, in its generic sense 
of holder of a grant, might be understood as applying to every 
exempt holding, it is positively incorrect to style the holder, for 
instance, of a ^Siiriiijam, Jageer, Mokassa, Service Wuttun, or the 
representative of an idol’s holding, simply Inamdar.* But it does 
not, iherefore, follow, that a Surinjamdar, Mokiissadar, Wuttundar, 
or Poojaree, may not also be an Inamdar. What avc mean is, that 
a service and conditional holder cannot, as such, be properly 
styled an Inamdar. 

"in the next place, .an indirect grantof the public revenue is Avhen 
anybody is allowed to Weivo a portion of the produce in kind, as 
so many maunds or kfiundees of grain ; so many Imndred bun- 
dles of grass and straw ; vegetables and garden products; cordage ; 
matted cocoa-nut leaves ; firewood; the produce of the oil-plant, 
and the like. These Avould chiefly bear the character of charitable 

* SuritiJaiHi lan<l allotted in lie\i ofoay for military service. Jageer^ 
literally the place of cukiii;i, an assignment tu an individual of the Govern- 
meat share of tlie produce of a portiun of personal Jageer land. Mohassa^ 
a pare, usually tlireo-fourths of a choute, partitioned by the head of the Mah- 
ratta empire ainoiig his ministers and sirdars, on condition of maintaining 
troops, of bearing. ( ertain expenses, and of paying a certain portion of money 
to the treasury. Wullun^ an inheritance of any description, whether of lands, 
fees, office, or other light. — Glvitsary^ 
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donations. Under onr Government, most of tlie grants from such 
^ 5 ()ur^cs have been abolislied, together with the source rf revenue. 

I hit the oflicial remuneration of the village staff, as NvelUas of the 
hereditary district ollicers, is also partly made up of poirjui^jites in 
kind. The grantee in these cases collects his dues frfjin the cultiva- 
tors direct, and, we miglTt perhaps add, tries to .snatch as much more 
than his share- as ho can. Lastly, the grant in cash is the land 
revenue collected by the (ffticors of the Government, at the public 
expense, into the local treasuries, and then •|>aid away by the liead^ 
of tlie village, or of tlie district, or of the province, these cash 
payments consist of fees to officials for service to the village, or to 
tlie State, acct)v.ding to either a fixed or fluctuating rate on the 
land revenue ; of payments for religions festivals, and amuse- 
ments, and village expenses of all kinds ; and of allowances to 
imlividuaLs and hereditary idlers. It is this last class of charges, 
wliicli, as a general rule, everybody inu.st grudge as ipiite 
in^edlcss. The Wursliasundar, as he is called, has not tlie 
luxury, as it would ho to some, nor the trouble, as others would 
find it, of intercepting the cash on its way from the turban of tlie 
Government tenant to the hands of the village officers; ))ut ho 
comes on his periodical tours, and, according as the amount is 
large or small, so is he entitled to receive his rupees, in monthly 
or annual instalments, from the local treasuries. Ho yields 
no public return, and is not like the public ])cnsioncr, wlio is 
respected and looked up to for having done something in his day 
which has earned him his reward. This closes our slight sketch 
of the kinds of grants made on the public revenue; and although, 
as we.have before said, the \vord Inam, in its literal anil generic 
sense of “ gift,” or grant,” must embrace every kind of grant, 
it has a “ local habitation” itself as a land tenure, wliich the 
revenue officer soon learns to appreciate, and which guards him 
from calling a Wursliasundar, or any ca»V anJ grain holder, an 
‘ Inamdar. Each of the kinds of cash anti grain allowances has its 
peculiar local denomination, which describes what it is ; and we 
need not again allude to them in this paper, but will at onco 
proceed with the liistoi^ of our little word Inam, and let the 
reader judge for himself whether our idea of its tenure is correct 
or not. f * 

It was not until the yeswr 1759 that the w'ord began to dawn 
on Clive’s mind as a reality, and not a mere enij^y sign. He 
now perceived with what ingenuity and forecast his diplomatic 
opponent had extended the boundaries of the •French Last 
India Conipiny’s possessions, by obtaining grunts of large 
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tracts of couiitry from the Delhi Emperor, known to ns as tlie 
Great Mog^il. Dupleix ’^was less a soldier than skilful diplo- 
matist, by his success in which capacity at the Court of Dellii lie 
had raised the French character to a great licight in native 
estimation. The French had become liiaimlars o-n an extensive 
scale. Arcot had been fought a few years before, and their 
power had since then been everywhere on the decbiie, but they 
still had hold of a number of districts iir Inam, In the Carnatic. 
To snap tliis last thread, Clive sent oil* Colonel Ford to tlio 
*Nizain at Hyderabad, with power to make certain “ requests,’* 
which, after a little negotiation, the Nizam assenting to, it was 
agreed in the words of the treaty of the 14th May 17r)9, that 
‘‘the whole of the Sirkur of Miislipatam, with eight districts, 
.'IS well as the Sirkar of Nizarupatam, and tlie districts of Con- 
darir and Wacolinonner, shall be given to the English 
as an liuim (or free gift), and ilio Simiiuds granted to tliom in 
the same manner as was done to the French.” (Bombay Treati<>s, 
page 362.) The Nizam further promised to lielp the French out 
of his country within iiftoen days,” and never to let tlieiu have 
a settlement in it again. The enemies of each of the contracting 
parties were to be tlie enemies of both; but neither seemed to have 
any friends — certainly not the Englisli, as no provision was made 
for thoiiL, although ^somc is usually made in treaties. The Nizam 
set his luuid to ^this treaty, swearing “ by God and his Frophet, 
and upon the Holy Alkoran,” tluil he, with pleasure, agreed “ t(i 
the request specilied in this paper,” and should not “ deviate 
from it txoii a liaiFs breadth,” 

Tt would, perhaps, be as^vell — in order to account for the fact 
of Clive negotiating sometimes with the Nizam direct, as an in- 
dependent sovereign, and sometimes with the Great Alogul, in 
matters affecting the Nizam’s interests, as we sliallshow he did — 
to mention who tlie Nicain originally* was, and how he acquired 
his name and territorial power^ Inquiries into the origin of the 
Governments of those days will assist us in coming to a right con- 
clusion as to the received value of the >vord Inam, and kindred 
terms, among the Mahratta people. The founder of the family 
>vas Nizain-ool-moolk, an astute nobleman and courtier at Delhi, 
whoiu^ the Emperor noininatV?d >to represent His Majesty’s 
affairs in all the country south of theriyer Nurbuddah, the natural 
boundary line betw'cen Hindustan Proper and che Deccan. He 
accordingly started with his credentials to Hyderabad, and was 
duly acknowledged as the Governor of tliose parts. Being 
well versed in tlie history of past transactions, and fully awake to 
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the nervous signs of tlie times, it was not long before ho gained a 
victf»ry over the Imperial troops, and sSnt, with a cojj^gratulatory 
letter to liis royal master of Delhi, “ the head of tye viceroy 
appointed to siiperseilc him, as the head of a traittu*!” h'jjom that 
day dates the Govern mont (»f Hyderabad in the Keccan. As we 
shall have to speak al.^) of the great Tfydor Ali of Mysore, and his 
son TipjMK), wo may mention in contrast with tlic noble origin 
of the Nizam, that llyd<»r’s Hither was a belted revenue peon, or, 
more likely in those days, the sword and «lfiehl were the bculgesof 
persuasion i)i collecting the revenue instalments. Tie started in 
life as a groom and private liorsemati ; but, by nature born a 
general, he early rose to be commander of a numerous body ot 
>)oth liorso and foot- He succeeded ih obtaining largo assign- 
uients of territory for their support, began to attack and seize 
tlie possessions oftlm small Chiefs in his neighbourhood, and 
was accpiiring a degree of |K)litica] importance which excited 
ihe jealousy and hatred of his hitherto ally and friend, tho 
luinibUn* of the Mysore Raja, so that Ilyder's onward prtjgress was 
for a season checked ; but his acquaintance with JO nropean tactics, 
which his early training had given liim an opportunity to learn, 
soon coming into play, he made a bold dash at the seat of Go- 
vernment itself, and succeeded in deposing the Raja. Known 
afterwards in annals as the I'iger of Mysore, lie loft behind him 
a right royal cub, Tippoo, to maintain and extend his conquests. 

In I7b5, after obtaining, from tlio Great Mogul a grant in 
perpetuity of the provinces of 13engal, llehar, and Orissa, Clive, 
or whoever re})resentod him during his absence in England, 
w'ciit also straight up to the MogjAl for a similar grant of live 
districts belonging to the Nizam, commqnly called- the Northern 
(Jircars. Accordingly, “ the exalted and illustrious Emperor oi’ 
Hindustan, Shah Alum Padshah, havincj out of his gracious 
favor, and in consicleration of the attachihent find services of the 
English East India Company, given and ♦ranted to them, for ever, 
by way of Inam or free gift, the live Sirkars (known as the 
Northern Circars) by his royal finnan, (that is, charter,) 
dated tin; 12th Afigust 1765," the English proceeded to 
<K*cnpation, and were quite prepared to enforce the grant, for the 
Nizam had shortly before niost* ominously refused to rent these 
districts to the Company. As was to be expected, tho Nizam 
did not admife this olF-hand procedure, beipg treated one 
year as a substantial sovereign, another as still tho lawful 
deputy of the Delhi king; and, though he felt .that it was InV 
privilege to encroach on the royal domains, and usurp sovcreigi's 
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rights, it (llil not follow that otliors were to behave towar<ls his 
august self the same fiishiotu However, he signoJ the treaty 
of 12th: November 1766, and issued the usual subsidiary in- 
structioijs to the district officers, to the effect that “ agreeable to 
the petition of the English” he liad ^ given them the districts,” 
by way of Inam or free gift, forever anti ever,” and that they were 
to “look upon this as a positive order, and obey it accordingly.” 
But the treaty of 26th February 1768 inrormsus that somehow a 
misunderstanding aros©|>n the subject of the former treaty, wliicli 
“ perverted the intent of the said treaty, and kindletl up tho ffaines 
of war.” In otlier words, the exasperated Nizam armed himself, 
and called in the aid of ilydery when they pitted their united 
strength, in 1767, against the English, and signally failed at 
Coverypatam. The Nizain was now brought to terms, and, after 
c(»nsenting to obey the Emperor’s mantkvte for the delivery to tho 
English of the Northern Circars, he, accoi ding to the genuine prac- 
tice of a Native Indian Prince, forthwith turned against his whilom 
ally, and, in language implying a constitutional title to tlic sove- 
reignty of Hyderabad — which the English now again, according to 
the policy of the hour, either permitted him or forcctl him to use, — 
denounced the luckless Jlyder as a rebel and invader, and revoked 
from him all the grants made by himself, or any of his predeces- 
sors in tho Government of Hyderabad ! We must give the Utli 
Article iu full ; — 

“ Hyder Na:k having fnr some years past usurped fhe government of 
the Mysore country, and given great disturbance to hie neighbours by at- 
tacking and taking fimn many of them their possessions, and having a\o 
lately invaded and laid waste, with fire and sword, the posscssi()n<$ uf the 
JCnglisli Company and the Nawab Wala Jah, in tho Carnatic, it is certainly 
necessary for their peace, antf for the general benefit of all the neighbouring 
powers, that the said Naik should be punished and reduced, so that he 
may not hereafter have the power to give any perso»i tuither trouble ; to 
this end the Nawab «4sit Job hereby declares, and makes known tu all tho 
world, that he regards the sViHd Naik as a rebel and usurper, and, as such, 
divests him of, and revokes Vrom him, allsunnuds, honors, and distinctions 
conferred by himself, or any other Soobah of the Deccan, because the said 
Naik has deceived the Nawab Asif Jab, broken his agreement, and I'endered 
himself unworthy of all further countenance and fcvors.”^ 

Peace was, however, concluded with Hyder under the treaty (»f 
Madras, dated the 3rd April l769,Vwhich nullified the effects of 
this bombastic Article. But Hyder, nevertheless, persisted in 
his enmity towards the English, and when the ill-starred conven- 
tion of Wurgaon, in January 1779, revealed to all the native 

Bombay Treaties, p. *373. 
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powers in liuliti, honest Jolni BulVs touching confession to the 
AFam-atta Regency, that “we parties did fight whicli we 
wero defeated, returned hack, and encamped at \Viirgaon,”^ tlie 
three principal ))owcrs of the South— Ilyder, the Mahrajtas, and 
our volatile ally, the Nizam — forthwith conicdcrifted to expel the 
foreigners who had bedh making such rapid strides towards general 
dominion. The threatened e\ils of this alarming combination 
were, however, fortuitouflly avertcil, and Ifydor, and, alter him, 
Tii)poo, for the next twelve years, carried#i)U desolating wars with 
the hhiglish, the Nizam, and Alahrattas. Tliis brought about 
the triple alliance of 1790, wliich resulted in the treaty of pcaco 
\\ith the common foe, Tippoo, dated I7th March 1792, according 
to the provisions of which he was forc*ed to disgorge one half of 
the enormous acquisitions made by Ilyder and himself. Wo beg 
the reader to )einark that this Avas a “ definite treaty of perpetual 
friendship,” which Tippoo agreed should be binding on him, liis 
heirs, and successors, “as long as the sun and moon endure.” f 
But Tippoo, alas ! was, like Hyder, as “ prodigal of faith” as of 
blood; and the “ partition treaty of Mysore, dated 22nd June 
1799,” declares of him that, “ unpiDVoked by any act of aggres- 
sion on the part of the allies,” he “enteral into an oftensive and 
dcicnsivo alliance with the French, and admitted a French force 
into his army, for the pul-pose of commencing Avar” against tho 
Knglish and their allies, who accordingly, arming in turn, “ pro- 
ceeded to hostilities, in vindication of tlieir rights, and for the 
j)rcscrYati(>n of tiieir respective dominions from the perils of 
foreign invasion, and from the ravages of a cruel and releiitlciss 
enemy.” Seringapatam fell — Tippoo was among the slain ; and 
so passed aAvay a dynasty mefre dread(v:l by the Knglish and by 
every native p<»wer within its reach, than any A^llicll has ever 
before or since had supremacy. , 

We hardly require to pause and ask o^rselvtjs Avhat must have 
been the popular acceptation among the ^ilyects of Native States, 
in those days of anarchy and misrule, of the Avord Inam, and like 
terms, dependent ibr their very existence on a ruler maintaining a 
close adherence to Ifis promise. As with treaties, so with 
sunnuds and minor grants, the foundation on vrhicli both rested 
was that of reciprocal good ftitlu We will take a rapid survey 
of a few more notable instances, and Avill then descend in the 
scale to illustrate tlie struggles for power of the siualler chiefs and 
adventurers in the country, who imitated them in playing at 
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royalty. Tlie Pesliwa is an accountant with a field force. Anon 
we see hiint^^rimo minister to the liaja of Satara. He usurps in 
1751, like the Mayors of tlm Palace did in France, the supreme 
power, p;ul is fully acknowledged by all the Mahratta Cliiefs as 
legitimate head’of the nation. Sindia was a Patel of Kinherkher, 
in the Satara Province, llolkar was a gOht*herd, and weaver of 
coarse blankets, in the village of Hol, situate in the same province. 
Doing duty first as horsemen, under some known leader, these 
intrepid followers soon forced tliemselvcs into notice, and wore for- 
tunate enough to get shares of the cessions made to the Mahrattas 
in Malwa, nordi of the Nurbuddah. They then come to be recog- 
nised as Governors of independent states. The Bhonslas of Nag- 
poor or Bcrar were Patels oi‘ Deoor, on the road between Poona and 
vSatara, within the latter jurisdiction, and of ilingan Berdeo, near 
Poona. As the Peshwa served his royal master of Satara, so 
Sindia treated his nominal lord, tlie Peshwa, and between 1794 
and 1801, w'asthe virtual ruler of all the Mahratta captains. In 
the last-mentioned year came Holkar’s turn. He defeated 
Sindia in a pitched battle at Poona, drove the Peshwa from tlie 
seat of Government, and was for a season monarch of all he sur- 
veyed. The English vjstored the Peshwa an<l Sindia ; the Bcrar 
liaja and IJolkar were successively reduced to obedience. During 
their sway, however, tliey had of course assumed full sovereign 
powers. In like manner, no sooner had Tippoo disappeared from 
the face of the earth, tliaii up started Dhoondia AVaug, Gaining 
help sometimes from the Kolhapoor Raja, sometimes from Sindia, 
he puts on a bold front, collects around him the disaffect- 
ed and discontented in the country, lays- whole districts under 
contribution, and, assuming the presumptuous title of king 
of the two worlds,** is really becoming a most formidable 
enemy, it took a campaign of no less than five months, under 
the conduct of CoUmel Arthur Wellesley, in 1800, to allay tho 
feelings of public alarm which Dhoondia’s wide-spreading tame 
had caused. We next see Siiidia’s officers snatching whole 
districts from the Putwurdhans, friends of the English, and 
threatening the ramparts of Kolhapoor. The predatory Dessaees, 
or hereditary district officers, men of the calibre that Hyder 
found such difficulty in subduing? when first raising himself 
irom obscurity to distinction, — who fortified tlieir strongholds, 
nominally to protect their districts, but in reality as the 
means of laying others waste, as l.ieutentant P. M. MeJvill 
states of the Vecrungaon Dessaee,'’^ “ sometimes ravaging, and 
^ No. X. Selections from Goverumeut Records. 
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sometimes protecting the surrounding country these men 
sweJf themselves into importance by styling themselves ** Sawus- 
tlianiks.’* The holders of the forts of liamdoorg and Nur- 
gooiid, bound by their tenure to serve the Peshwa with qfiotas of 
tiiree or four hundred horse, and to pay tribute iifto tlie bargain, 
when tlie Peshwa could enforce his demand, rejoice in taking tho 
same name. A liainoosee robber, tho Naik of iShorapoor, retires 
IVom his pluiulor, and, iu*a racy luiinonr, dubs his possessions by 
tljis favorite and complimentary title. The word Sawusthanik 
might be correctly applied to tJie bolder of a very ancient posses- 
sion, of the time of the old Rajas of Satara, like tho Ilerekur’s 
ISawusthan, but it has nothing in its tenure to signify that it was 
held on more favorable terms than ordinary exempt-tenure 
in tho country. It used, however, to bo the name for those places 
in which holy men, so reputed, dwelt, as Swamees, Sunyassees, 
liralimacliaryas, &c., who, abandoning all worldly concerns, 
difvoted their time to tho contemplation of the IX'ity — in whom, 
sometimes, as at Cliinchwud, a god was supposed tt) bo incar- 
nate. If this is the reason why lawless freebooters and adven- 
turers took to themselves the name of Sawusthanik, their bravado 
and insolent caricature may be estimateebat its proper wortli. 
In Guzerat a particular class of robber Chiefs, called Rawuls 
and Grassias, preyed on the village communities, and extorted 
largo exemptions of land, besides other immunities, from tho 
liea<l.s of villages and tho Government officers, oh the no- 
minal conditions, however, that they would themselves refrain 
from plundering for the future, aud be answerable for the sins of 
the peccant tribes. These instances of the sudden rise of indivi- 
duals in those days might be multiplied, it will be sufficient 
if we close our list with one more familiar fact. “ Tho Carnatic," 
says Mr. Elphinstone, “ was at no distant^period overrun with 
independent Dcssaees, or Poligars, but tjiese have all been gra- 
dually swallowed up by the Malirattas, and the Dessace of Kittoor 
is the only one who still retains his possessions.” This Dessaee 
was one of those who was to be re-established under the treaty 
of 1790, should thethr^ allies succeed in recovering the territory 
which Tippoo had usurped from them. The Kittoorkur had 
originally set himself up by fijlitihg and robbing, like his neigh- 
bours, with Beruds, Katul^, and Shetsundees, and in 1810 had 
turned tolerably Respectable, as a farmer, under the Peshwa, of a 
large jiortion of country. He died during the Mahratta war, but 
having been useful to Sir Thomas Munro in the eubjugation of 
the fSouthern Mahratta Country, his son was raised to the dignity 
vo^.. IlL— NO. r. . 21. 
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ot* a tributary chieftain of the British Government. Six years 
later, in an insurrection broke out, in which Tliackeray 

and other British officers were hilled, and the Kittoor territory 
was nvw permanently annexed. The Company’s Dessaee, of 
course, made grants like a Peshwa’s Dessaee would have done, 
but as the taint of treason passed over k\\ his acts, the British 
Government do not consider themselves bound to respect the 
grants matle by him between 1818 and' 1824. 

Our object in citing idieso examples has been to show, that from 
such potentates as tliese originated many of the unauthorised 
grants of public revenue which are to l>e met with throughout the 
Presidency. To confer grants of land and pensions, was, of all 
other rights o-f sovereignty, the privilege whicli the new ruler, big 
or little, jealously exorcised, and by which he know he could best 
make the arm of his authority felt, as well as retain that authority 
for any length of time. To point to the land as the means of 
supporting his troops, to make a written assurance to the niilit 3 ,rv 
leader that for so “ long as the sun and moon endure” should 
that written pledge bo binding on himself and successors, was 
only to act in accordance with tlie practice of the “ high contracting 
pow'ers” between whem treaties were ratified — and broken by the 
native power — over and over again. The Sunnuds had words 
introduced into them of precisely the same force as in treaties : — 
“•for ever;” “ while time endures, and while the world exists;” 
tlie grant was to bo obligatory on both parties, “ race after race,” 
and so on. A warning was sometimes aildcd for the benefit of tin* 
succeeding ruler, and Im was told that it was a more meritorious act 
to continue a grant, than to originate one liimself. This would be 
quoted from some Sanskrit Slokh, like the Persian treaties quoted 
a verse from the Koran, “ Praise be to God, who has said, perform 
your covenant, for ,the performance of your covenant shall be 
enquired into hcJVeaftdr.” On the other hand, an imprecation 
would be cast on the Itod of any successor who dared to disturb 
the grantee in his possession. He was to become a worm for ten 
thousand years, in one of the various hells of a Hindu ; or he w^as 
stigmatized as one guilty of the five capital offences ! It would 
not matter whether the village or land were in possession at the 
time of grant. If the invader Mad \)een just expelled, and another 
had taken his place, this altered ownership was no flaw to his 
grant in the ipvader’s own eyes. Thus Hydet purclmsed from 
Busalut Jung the sovereignty of Sera, long after the latter had 
lost possession*; thus the grants by the Nepaneekur in Sholapoor, 
and some by the Kolapoor Raja; and we have seen some drawn 
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the people, are of course those which issued from tho head of the 
Government, as the ancient Raja of Satara, his “alter the 
Prutteenid(fuee, and the Peshwa. High local functionaries as “ Sir 
Soobedars” used to bo specially vested with tliis imperial power, 
and any* local officer might, in like manner, be entrusted with it, by 
permission, to use what was called the “ M^otalikce” seal, or seal 
of tho deputy. Thus Purushram Bhow Putwurdlmn, of some of 
whose grants wc have spoken as unaMthorised, was at a later 
period empowered by tl\p Peshwa to use the “ Mootalikee” seal 
within a certain range of territory. For so long as that power 
was not revoked, he was at liberty to make new grants, and to 
supply tho defects of his originally in valid ones, as “ISurinjaiiKlar,” 
j>rovidcd that he did not step beyond his jurisdiction. The Gaek- 
war, during the pericnl that he held in farm certain of tlm Peshr 
w'a’s districts in Gir/crat, ap])arcntly had similar powers given to 
him as “Sir Soobedar.’* Siiulia, and Ilolkar, and their officers 
holding their “Mootalikee” seals ; also tlio Nawabs (>f‘ Surat and 
Broach, wcre^each held to be authorities competent to alineatc in 
j>orpetuity the public revenues within the limits of their rcspe(‘tiYo 
possessions in the Deccan and Guzerat. But, so far from even 
these high officials using tho very important authority reposed in 
tliein with honesty and good faith, they, on the contrary, grossly 
abused tlie trust, and in the S<Kithern Mahratta Country, says 
Sir Thomas Munro, openly sold Iheir favors. “ Many Inams 
will be found, on examination, to Ijavc been given clandcs-^ 
tinely by revenue officers, without authority. Kvery one, from 
tho Curniim of the village to tho Sur Soobha of the Carna- 
tic, grants both lands and pensions. The Sur Sooblia, or his 
deputy, when he is about to (juit Ids office, fabricates a number of 
Inam Sunmids; he gives away some, and sells the rest. Tho 
Jicw Sur Soobha rosuiucs some, but continues a part of tliein. 
When such Inains *Jidve not, by long possession, become in 
some degree the fair progierty of the posscs.sors, they otiglit to be 
resumed.” (Letter to "Mr. Elphinstone, dated 28th August, 
1818.) And ho had previously written (letter to Mr. Elpldn- 
stono, dated 8tli March, 1818) on the subject of charitable awl 
religious grants in these districts, that “a large portion of them 
will bo found to have arisen from*^ unv^uthorised grants, and other 
frauds. Tlio whole should be carefully investigated after peace is 
restored, and the country settled; and such part of the expenditure 
as is of modern date, and not duly authorised, should be stopped. 
This course is fojlowcd by the native Governments, at every now 
succession, and frenueiitly more than once in the same reign.” 
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In (ruzerat it was chiefly the minor ofRcialsy as pateis> or heads 
of vfliages, who did what both high anif low officials^ did in the 
South. The patels arrogated to themselves the power of disposing 
of the public lands by sale and mortgage. It has been said that 
they were forced to do this in some parts, as the oul}t way ot* tweeting 
the exorbitant demandjf for revenue, which an exacting Government 
required from them. They, at any rate, exercised this power of 
disposing of what was not their own, very freely, and of taking it 
back, and making now arrangements, when^it suited their pur|>ose ; 
and so general was the practice, that the people naturally sup{)osed 
that it was done with the full consent of the ruling power. But 
wliat has been the consequence? Patels’ grants of land in the 
forms of sale and mortgage have come to be treated as “tenures 
recognised by the custom of the country” — a phrase we sliall pre- 
sently explain under the denominations of “ Veclianaia” aiul 
“ Geranea” lands. Of course, if the patels sohl the land, it would 
l^e a gratuitous piece of kindness to give it gratis, or in Inam, ami 
the public interests must have suffered accordingly. 

Such fraudulent acts of the Government officials, and tlio 
rre(]ucnt revolutions and changes of masters in the country, must 
have left their mark on the word Inam, ai^d made the tenure of 
an Inam to be one thing in name, whilst it was another in prac- 
tice. We cannot do better in this place than cite the evidence 
of Indian statesmen wholived forty years ago, saw the representa- 
tives of the former state of things, conversed with them, ami 
Ibnned their opinions. We will premise by stating that what 
they wrote has, as regards this Presidency, been proved, by tlio 
unerring evidence of written and a\ithentic manuscripts of the 
Peshwa’s Government, to be literally true; and some day weliopo 
to see the recent researches of able officers in charge of the Poona 
archives, or registries, made public, in verification of ihe evidence 
we are now about to quote. In his Revelluo Minute of the 21st 
»Scpteinber J 815, Lord Moira (the Marquijf of Hastings) Governor 
General of India, wrote on the subject of revenue-free lands 
“ Indeed, the scruples whicli have saved the whole .of these lands 
from indiscriminate resumption, have given cause to admire, as 
much the simplicity as the extreme gocnl faith of all our actions 
and proceedings.” Sir Chaifos* Metcalfe said in his Minute of 
the 13th November 1828^ that it might be truly affirmed of all 
holders of hereditary alienations, that they were “ drones who do 
no good in tlie public hive.” “ 1 do not profess,” he writes, 
“ that 1 would have recommended resumption in eyery case ; but 
we had a clear right to resume all alienations of revenue.” And 
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commenting on a proposition *maile by Sir John Malcolm, e!tily 
six months ^fter Mr. EIpKinstone left the shores of Bombay, Vhat 
Nuzerana,,or a tax, should bo levied on every succossioa to an 
liereditary revenue free-estate, lie- remarked : — 

** Sir John Malcolm, indeed, is of opinion, that the imposition would be 
received as a benefit, and confer confidence and seliurity. Even that, I con- 
ceive, is possible ; for the very gratuitous indulgence which we have con- 
ferred on the holders of hereditary assignments of public revenue, so dif- 
ferent from what they were before accustomed to, may not unnaturally 
have excited an alarm that^such a boon cannot be lasting, which the impo- 
sition of Nuzzerana on hereditary continuance might tend to allay, as 
indicating the intention of taking some recompense fur the boon, instead of 
ultimately resuming it altogether.'* 

How coiifuleutly, then, did these ICnglisli gentlemen, Lord 
Moira, Sir Joint Malcolm, and Sir Charles JMctcalfe (we sltall 
(jjUoto Mr. Elpliinstonc presently), all keenly alive to the sanctity 
of private landed property at home, refer to the excmpt-tcinne of 
India, which was purely native and truly flimsy ! The two lattev 
would have had no hesitation to put taxes on succession, which is 
ecpii valent to partial resumption ; wliile tlie first named would 
have resumed the grants summarily and entirely. (By “ re- 
sumption” is meant, ur»t ousting from possession, but laying on 
assessment.) Now see in how mucli stronger language does tlie 
geuerous-minded Munro, ever cautious of trampling on the rights 
of individuals, furnish details of what he felt to be the true cha- 
racter of exempt-tenures under native rule, in the Carnatic, 
Southern Mahratta Country, and the Deccan. We have already 
quoted some of his words. Let us next go to his Minute of the 
15th March 1822^, in which ho states that “ the terms employed 
in such documents (sunnuds), * for ever,’ ‘ from generation to 
generation,’ ' or, in Hindu grants, ‘wliiljtlie sun and moon 
endure,’ are mere form s^of expression, and were never supposcil, 
either by the donor or receiver, to convey the durability which they 
imply, or any beyond tli& will of the sovereign.” 

In his Minute of the 16th Jailuary 1823, he wrote still more 
fully:— 

“ In this country, under the native Governments, all grants whatever 
are rcsumable at pleasure. Official grants aie permanent while the ofiice 
continues, but not always in the same Vamily ; grants for religious and 
charitable purposes to individuals, or bodies o*' men, though often granted 
frtr ever, or while the sun and moon endure, were frequently resumed at 
short intervals ; ^ants of Jageers, or Inam htnds, from favor or affection, 
or as rewards for services, were scarcely ever perpetual. It was rare tliat 
any term was spenfied, and never «ne or more lives ; but it made visually 
little difference whether the grant was for no particular period or perpe- 
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tu{^ The [altumgba] perpetual grant was as liable to resumption as any 
corrftnon grant containing no speciticaiion uf^imc; it was resumed because 
it was too large, or because tl»e reigning sovereign disliked |be adherents 
of his predecessors, and wished to reward his own at their e^^pense ; andi 
for various other causes. There was no rule for the continuance of grants 
hut his pleasure : they might be resumed in two or yiree yeafs, or they 
might be continued durjng two or three or more lives ; but when they 
escaped so long, it was never without a revision and renew'al. 1 beliovo 
tluit the teim of their lives rs a longer period than grants for services were 
generally permitted by the dative princes to run/' 

He proccecletl * 

“ It appears from those facts that, in the Carnatic, altnmgha grants 
[the highest sort of royal grants |, so far from being irresumable, have not 
been so much respected as many of the ordinary Jaghires. The Cornmis* 
sioner of Poonah, in answer to a reference made to him on tlie subject, has 
stated that he has not been able to find a single altumgha in the Deccan, 
and has transmitted a list of 5JK) Jaghires resumed by the Poshwa’s (jo- 
vernment within the last 50 years. In the Nizam’s dominions, too, the 
resumption of the Jaghires appears, from the note of his minister, Oiuiuloo 

'Pall, to have been regulated, as in the Carnatic, by the will of the prince/* 

♦ 

And added : — 

** There are no persons to whom Jaghires have been continued without 
some change or modification. It can easily be thown tliat princes resum- 
ed altuinglias at pleasure. It cannot be shown that when they were dis- 
posed to resume, the act of resumption ever was or could be prevented. 
It may be said that they were despoU, and acted unjustly. Had they 
seized private property, they would have been regarded as unjust by ilie 
country; but no injustice wa.** attached to the sciziiie of an nltumghn, as 
the people knew that it was a grant of public revenue. The princes were, 
it is true, despotic, but they were liberal, and even profuse, in their grants, 
and the grants themselves grew out of their very despotism ; for it was 
because they found no difliculty in resuming, that they made none in 
granting/* • 

And in hi.s first quotcil Minute lie brought ^in a letter from 
Walajah, the Nawab of the Carnatic,* to tlie Government of 
Madra.s, dated 18th October 1790, op the .subject of Jageer 
grants : — “ I am Prince of the Carnatic, and for these 40 years I 
have granted, resumed, and altered Jageors, in such manners as I 
have thought propeni” We particularly call attention to Sir 
Thomas Munro’s pointed inference, that grants of the public 
revenue were not regarded the people in the light of private 
property. We ourselvej are inclined to the belief that property 
under native rule was, under whatever name, a very volatile 
blessing. When the owner could not bury, otherwise put it 
out of sight, it was either destroyed by ruthless invaders, or 
the sheep, and oxen were carried off in cattle-lifting raids. Every- 
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tiling passed away^ but the earth could not pass away, and to it 
almost entii^ely the rulers had to look for the means of governm’ent. 
Jf wo keep tliis constantly in mind, that besides the land revenue 
tliore was scarcely any other which contributed to the resources of 
tlie State, — ther 3 being little or no excise, or customs, as in England, 
— we shall better understand the difterenco between the English 
and native Indian revenue-free tenures, and appreciate the re- 
marks of the aforesaid stalesmein » 

We are now approach i|)g to particulars. What did the law oT 
'tlie Presidency declare the Iiiani tenure to be? Our readers must 
be aware that it was the Honorable Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
under whoso auspices the Regulation bearing upon the subject of 
revenue-free tenures was hanunered out. It is numbered No. 
XVir. of 1827* Rut, before coming to it, we cannot resist ofler- 
iiig a definition ofour little word by an emineiUauthority in another 
part of India : — 

1 should greatly doubt whether any decided conclusion, in regard to 
the permanency* of the grants, can be drawn from the use of the term 
Jiiam, which must of course be interpreted with reference to the context, 
and to the general tenor of the deed in which it is used. Inam^ indeed, 
signifies a gift ; but il; is not, therefore, necessary that the gift 
should be unconditional, t^ven without referring to the peculiar phraseo- 
logy ordinarily used in the address of a superior to an inferior, the mean- 
ing of the term seems to be nothing mor£ than that the grant is made out 
of the free motion of the granler.*’ 

This is precisely the kind of definition we should have expected 
from the originator of the Revenue Settlement of the North-West 
Provinces. It is to bo found in Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s Paper on 
the Canoongoes, or district accountants of Bengal, dated 2n(] 
January 1822, written wiion he was Secretary to the Government. 
It suggests that,* however correct dictionary interpretations may 
Ike, they are not alwayl to be relied on. To an Englishman's 
mind, there is a very full-meaning sound about the monosyllablo 

gift” > it calls to mind the gift of a prize at school, a birthday 
gift, the gift of a daughter, and there is a feeling of good faith in 
the very soul of the word. We know we- have got the thing 
given, to have and to hold, and to do with os we like; it has 
literally merged into the receiver.* Whs.t a sense of permanency 
and lastingness is there not about it ! But for the revenue officer 
there is a caution about Holt Mackenzie’s definition, to this effect; 
— Do not rely too much on dictionary meanings. The word 
Inam is a*i exotic in this country ; whatever may have been the 
value set on it| in its own soil, it has hero acquired a modified, if 
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not^ new, sense : ascertain Avliat that is, according to local usage, 
and as shown by the evidence recorded in tlie airl^ives^of the 
Mahratta Government/ Without these precautions, ypu are nut 
likely to do justice to Government, as well as to the holdy.” 

Ho^v, then, did Mr. Klphiiistone's Ucgulation Irandlo tiio Inam 
tenure ? Did he regafd it as private proj^erty in its fullest sense — 
that is, as a perpetual and lasting grant ()f the public revenue? 
Perhaps it will he hettor^to quote, lirst of all, his general opinion 
as the Iiistorian of Fndia, in which chnnwter his remarks neces- 
Sxarily apply to all India, and then see how that liad been expressed 
by him as Governor of the Hotnbay Presidency. 

TIis History came out in 1843. Speaking of landvS held free of 
.service, he writes* : — 

• “ Other alienations are to temples or religious persons, or fo me- 
ritorious SGI rants, or to favorites. Though very numerous, tliey are 
gen- rally of small extent,— >oftcii single villages, sometimes only partial 
assignments on the (ioveronient share ofiii village ; hut in 8i>me cases also, 
especially religious graiU:?, tliey form very largo estates. Religious grants 
arc always in perpetuity, an<i are sehlom interfered with. A large pvopor- 
lion of the grants to imlividuals are also in perpetuity, and are regarded 
as among the most secure form 't of private propci tg." 

The italics are ours ; but the gist of thc^ remark is to be found 
in the qualifying clause : — 

“ 7?//Mhe gradual increase of such instances of liberality, combincti 
with the frequency of forged deeils of gift, swmelimes induces the ruler to 
resume tiie grants of his predecessors, and more frequently to burthen 
them witli heavy taxes.” 

Now, the next fecnteuce slitnvs what the people think of such 
entire, or partial re.sumption, and wc must remcinbor that upon 
their veulic?t wc are able to pronounce *whctlicr Inain was ever 
considered full private property in India, or only partly private 
and partly “ Wbeu these*’ — tlKU*is,,the heavy taxes — 

“are hiiil on transfers, or even hy succession, Urey are mi thought 
nnjiistf l^Otir italics,} In other words, when tlie terms of the 
grant are only partially infringed, by cutting off a part only of the 
rights incident to the e^iuption, it is not thouglit unjust ! “ But 

total resumption, or the permanence of a fixed rate, is regarded asop- 
j)ressive.” And the historian fJnislies by saying that this reaction — 
i, e- of making Inams contribute to the resources of Goveinment — 
must have begiui long ago, ‘^for the ancient iiiscriptions often 
contain imprecations on any of the descendants’of the granler 
w ho shall resume his gift.” The whole sentence coiifes in the 

* Page 149, rol. i. 
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i haptor iu wliicli the comparison is drawn between Govenin;i»nt 
as laididown by the laws ir.f Manu, and Government us admi\iis- 
tercel by tlib inodeni Hindus. This language appears to us 
very clear, and it is only the echo of Mr. E I |)li instone’s own acts, 
as we shall see hy referring at once to tlm Reg illation XVli. of 

1827. 

In the second Section of that Regulation, the fundamental Ia\f 
of the land revenue of the Presidency is declared, — that all 
land is liable to pay assQ^ssment, according to its kind ; but tlint, 
if a title to exemption from that payment can be set up, under 
certain rules, it shall be respected, with one most important 
proviso, however. On this proviso turns the question, Can ani/ 
e.\einpt-ienurc in tlie llombay Presidency be designated private 
properly ? The proviso is, that such title to exemption slialj 
under no circumstance^ bar the inherent right of Government 
to assess even the cxein]>t lands in times of exigenev, and for so 
long as may be required. Tll^ wuixls of the Section are : — 

First . — All luiid, whether applied to agricultural or other purposes, 
slnill be liable to the payment of land revenue to Government, according to 
the established principles wliicli govern the assessmoiit of that description 
of land to which it belongs, except such as may be proved to be tither 
wholly or partially exempt from the payment of land revenue, under any of 
the provisions contained in Chsij tcrs IX. and X. of this Kegulation, 

*• — I’rovidcd, however, that nothing contained in the preiadiug 

clause, or in the enactments therein cited, shall be uiulcrsttjod to aiVoct tlie 
right of Government toassess to the putdic uveinie all lands, under whntevt r 
title they may be held, whenever, and so long as the exigencies of the State 
may render such assessment necessary.” 

We would ask, What does this law amount to but authori- 
ty for the partial asscssn^eiit of even exempt- holdings, igiioriug 
all title-deeds, or title by prescription, and requiring in times 
of public need the ^ry venue-free holder to bear Ids share 
of the public buVden ? - Can such property be called pviuafe 
property, when the public have such a great stake in it ? If 
the public could ever, in this way, interfere with it during 
the life-time of the holders, q fortiori^ they possessed the 
right of escheat when no more holders Nvere entitled to suc- 
ceed. By the word “ holder/’ we ^nean a dc^’eiidunt of the 
grantee of the public grant, but not a creditor or other assignee 
of the Inamdar merely. Surely tlje maJiiner in which these two 
words — private and pnhlio-^\\QXQ clash together, makes it a more 
mockery to call an Inam, or any other exempt- tenure, private pro- 
perty. Before Mr. Elphinstone could liave enacted what wo 
coubidcr such a smashing clause to all notions of private property 
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m \ exempt-tenure, ho mtist have isiitisfiotl himself of its perfect 
juslico, Perhaps, witli this view, he referred tt) tlie P<jona records, 
now in charge of Captain Cowper, which were, on the conquest of 
the country, under the .sujjerinteiMlence of hh own Secreyiry, Mr. 
McDonnell. At nil events, tliere the law htflnds as plain as 
language can make if, and we need only ask ourselves, how it is 
possible that such :i clause could have been unrighteously enacted 
by sucli a man ? Our n idea of tlic tenure being so, it occiirre<l 
to us that T\lion tlie Tliree per Cent. Loaif would not fill, and the 
Five per Cent. Public Works Loan was opened, there was a capital 
opportunity for putting the law in force on Inanuhirs. It might 
bo said that Mr, Klphlnstone never intended that that Section 
was lo bo worked ; that it is inapplicahle to the circumstances of 
rile present times; and that it has hocomo (obsolete, by the 
Government liaving tacitly consigned it to (»blivion. But wo 
cannot adopt sucli an interpretation of the clause ; for it had first 
^»rall been promulgated in I82.*b five years after the conquest of 
the Deccan, when Mr. Klphiustone was Governor, and it was 
deliberately made law again iii.laniiary 1827, Mr. Elpbinstone not 
having left the shores of India until November of that year. It was 
not politic tolet the holders suppose that eitjoyment of their Inams, 
which must havebecn so violently tjisturbed just before the conquest, 
was again to be immediately interfered with by the peaceful con- 
queror who had come among them. So far from allowing this, 
(’olloctors had been from the very first vested witli a discretionary 
authority to continue as life-grants, whenever they deemed it 
expedient, all tlioso lioldings which were at once reaiimablo under 
the Regulation of J82IL 'Pnrbulent and idle classes, and Bhats 
and Brahmans, were also to be indulgently treated ; but on the 
lOth June 1828, not a year after Mr. lOljihinstone’s departure, 
the very next Governor, Sir John MalcoUn^ forthwith did an act 
which, so far from showing any intcntif>ii to lorego the right of 
partial assessment, when necessary, was tantamount to a proposal 
to enforce it by the levy of a Nuzerana, or relief on successions, 
as considered, perhap.^ the easiest mode, to the parties concerned, 
of putting on tho assessment. We are quite aware that Sir 
John ^Malcolm did not cite law as his authority for this iii- 
ten?ied measure, but lie knew of its existence, doubtless, and 
probably felt, therefore, fliat k justified his proposal. We have 
alluded to tho support it met at Lord JVIelcatfc’s hands, and 
may now quote a few words from Sir John Malcolm's Minute of 
the SOtli Noveinrber 1830 : — 

“ J ^bavc asserted that this lax might be greatly extended, and that it 
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would be most productive, and not unpopular. The reasons for these^pi- 
nions are fully given my.] Minute. The payment of Nuzzuruna is in 
i’onformity wUh ancient and established usage ;it is associated with the 
confirmation of hereditary claims, and, as a tax, is peculiarly appropriate 
to the acitjal condition afid feelings of a number of the inhabitants of the 
provinces which have recently become subject to IJrilish rule in this 
ijuarter of India/* < 

The scheme, however, did not then meet with the approval of 
the Honorable Court of Directors, who,‘ in 1832, regarded it as 
though it were burdening a particular class of subjects with an 
exceptional tax ; quite forgetful, apparently, tluit the law never 
intended that class to be for ever exempt from taxation, should 
the exigencies of the State require their contributions. Since 
then the Bombay revenues have continued to fail, and the 
amount of alienations Ivas been felt to be so heavy, as U, 
cause the LGgi.slaturo of India to make provisions for some 
rognlar inquiry into them, with a view both to confirm just 
titles, fit ihdr worthy and to recover the wronofuHy-withlieht 
revenues. We think that whilst the Public Works Loan” 
lasts, all Inanidars might bo made to contribute for the benefits 
whicli they, in common with others, will derive from the cost of its 
works. Here is what'tlie Marquis of Hastings said so far back 
as 1815 

** Of all subjects of taxation, I should coT^coive the profits of the rent- 
free lands the most legitimate. The holders of land of this description are 
at present exempted from all contributions, whether to the local Police or 
(Jovernment, by which they are protected, or to the public works, from winch 
their estates derive equal benefit with the rest of the community, *They are 
indebted for the exemption, eitliertothe superstition, to the false charity, or 
the ill-directed favors of the heads of former Governments, and other meu 
in power, and hutce little pei^sonal claim upon ourselves fur a perpetual ex- 
emption from the obligation they owe as subjects .*’ — lievenue and Judicial 
Selections^ VoL 1. 

• r 

And Sir Thomas 'Munre, in his Minute of the Hl.st August 1820, 
proposed putting a tax 'of from ouo-tenth to oue-fifth of tlie 
standard assessment on Inam land. He said : — “ I can have no 
doubt of the right of the State to resort to i^uch a measure, when- 
ever it may become necessar>\ It was never intended by the 
Native Prince who granted the Inayi, it was never supposed by 
the owners themselves/* that their lauds were not to aid, in some 
degree, the public resources. Mr. Jiilphiftstone ev,ldently held the 
same views as •the “master-workman,*’ Munro. The land 
assessment of Bombay falls, we Wlieve^ on something like two- 
thirds of the popnlationi The Government of India are pressed 
for money. The wretched Beitgalee, who pays for himself and 
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Boi^hay too, ami cannot get clean salt to eat, cries aloud against 
the alienations of this Presidency, lias not the “ necessary” 
time arrived ? * ^ 

Supposing it were again intended to carry out such a just 
measure, it has more than once occurred to u^ that *t would 
create less discontent flinong the Inaindars ifllie law were boldly 
promulgatetl by a legal proclainaiion, tluin by attempting to levy 
a Nnznrana on siiccessifnis, or any other kind oi‘tax, without any 
atlnsion to the law. In the latter caije, it would convey to 
the minds of the people the same idea as is now under our 
Jiumanc Government conve}eil by that ominous little word 
“ puttee,” which it is difficult to explain in all its signiti- 
canev, hut wliich means an arbitrary ^ nut a lawfnU tax. It would 
be ashociated witli tlio various “ puttees” levied at tlio caprice of 
the former rulers, who were guided by no written laws; who levied 
them at no certain intervals, for no particular length of time, and 
yot lor any well-»in<lc*rstood and fixed olyects. If the Inaindars 
were required to contribute, it would not signify to the native 
ruler wliat designation he might give to tlie tax. He W'ould sim* 
ply Hx on some name suggested by tlic particular and temporary 
object of its levy. The Inaindars of tliot^e days were accustomed 
to this mode of procedure, tmt they knew that our Government 
have always been averse to it. To note a recent illustra- 
tion of this feeling : — When the people were asked if they 
would like to subscribe for the support of the w idows and children 
of those who had served witli the English fleets and armies, the 
uneducated portion were heard to ask each other what was this 
“sunlosh puttee” (literally, voluntary tax or contribution) that 
the sahibs and district officers wanted to^ collect ? They saw no 
law authorising oven the proposal ; it was immediately called a 
“ puttee,” which, we believe, in itself tains a notion of an 
arbitrary act ; and to their minds, the A’ea.son*for asking them to 
Join in tlic contribution must have originifted with English reverses 
in the Crimea. They must have supposed it was a sort of war 
tax. We particularly guard ourselves from stating tliat this was 
actually levied, as a ^puttee,” in the native sense of it, nolens 
vokns ; and know nothing a^ouj^ the manner in which contribu- 
tions were made by tlie natives. But here is another illustration 
of how much dqjiends on^tlie nj^eaning of this word “ puttee,” and 
the manner of putting a law, or standing order, or guarantee of 
the Government, into force. Mr. Invcrarity, the Collector of Bel- 
gaum, made a proposition tliat an “ additional tax of six pies on 
each rupee of collection” should be levied “ for the construction 
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and maintenance of a net -work of roads throughout the lengtIiAnd 
breadth of l^ho land/* BVit it met witli only partial success — that 
is, it was approved of as far as the non-survey eel districts went. 
Hut wlnif (Japtain Wingate and Government considered the insu- 
perahle ohjectiw to its adoption in the sm vevcd districts, was, 
that the tliirty years’ guarantee precluded Government, during 
its continuance, from imposing an additional tax on the land for 
any purpose whatever, unless with tlie ch'nscnt of the land-liolder. 
It was stipulated, hower er, that in the unsurvoyed districts, the 
greatest cave was to be taken that the assessment for tlio “ District 
Improvement Fund,” — ns the idea, witli some moditications, was 
afterwards coined into, — shouhl not appear as a distinct and addi- 
tional tax for local purposes. It was by no means to be rcconled in 
the village books. But the assessment, at the time of settling tin? 
rates for the flistrict, was to be so put on as to cover the cost of 
the fund, which was to be disbursed from the district office, for 
the benefit of the wliole district. Captain Wingate, in his pub* 
lished letter No. o7, of 17tli February 18r)2, says : — 

** It must be quite clear, that as rcjanls tlic ability of the cultivator to 
pay both the assessment iinci the tax for h)oal pu I poses, it is a matter of 
indifference whether tlie tr,o are kept distinct, or mixed up in one ; but ns 
vejrards the feelin«{s with which he would contribute it, is by no means so. 
If the tax i^ kept distinct, lie would call it a jha'^tce puttee (extra cess), and 
view it as the first, probably, of a scries Uf fresh iinpo.sitions, and as 
indicative of a return to the policy of native Governments. It would 
weaken ids fa th in the stability of the new assessment, in the case ol dis- 
tricts not yet settled, and he viewed as a direct breach of faith on the part 
of Government, in the case of dastricU which have already obtauied the 
thirty years’ guarantee.” 

Now, the difference between the ca.se of the guaranteed ryot 
under the surveys, and the guaranteed Tnanidar rnder the Regu- 
lations, is, tliat in tlm , former case it is a perfect guarantee, 
protecting the ryot*from all assessment, of whatever kind, over and 
above the regulated amoKiit ; whereas, with tlie Inaimlar, it is a 
qualified guarantee, extending only to partial or total exemption 
in ordinary times, but reserving to Government the right to lay on 
assessment in times of emergency, during which times the exemp-^ 
tion is to cease. A vakeel could tal^ the case of the ryot into 
any Mofussil court, and gain the day. He would be immediately 
stumped out if he took the Inamdajc into Vourt, after once Govern- 
mant had publicly declared their intention to put the law in force 
on Inamdars. It is the vakeels who keep up so much of the liiiga- 
tion of the country ; blit even if they represented the creditors and'' 
as.sigiices of the Inamdars, their case would be no stronger. These 
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peoj^e knew vlint wrre tlie liiibililios on the Jnani lainl, aceonlii’.g 
to law, and what Iviiul of property they >«ere receiving in mortgage, 
bale, or gift. lt‘ they did not know it, their want of accjiiiui^taiico with 
the law does not make their ease a bit better. W hen once a public 
))rocIamation had been i^bued, citing the RegulatiorwX VII. of 1827, 
Sec. II. Clause 2nd, tife Government miglit then meet the views of 
the Inaindars in levying assessment in such fashion as best suited 
their convenience and thi»ir own idea, — either on succes.sions or 
in any other way ; but if tlie luanulars th^n Ctilled it a “ puttee,*' 
we should say it was a luisiiomcr, since the written law takes 
away the notion of an arbitrarv act. It would, however, be impo- 
litic to include the religious hohlings in the general taxation 
of Inanis. We think that if this moasuvo were carried out, it 
\Xould arouse the faculties of the payers of land revenue to a 
sense of the in justice of tlieir being so overburdened with taxation, 
owing to tlie existence of such a large quantity of alienated 
i,ands free from that bunlen ; for even yet they do not see the 
unlair position in which they are place«l. In Kolhapoor — if example 
in a living native IState be Nvanted — the Inamdars contribute liO per 
cent, on their possessions, besides being “ liablcto be called upon for 
other customary State contributions, wliicli iia\ e hitherto amounted 
to a further annual sum of about ;> per cent.**"*' This of course 
makes the general taxation of the State more e(pial. 

Let us return to the history of our word Iiiam. Was iU tenure 
not defined, in any way, by the iL’gulatioii of 1823, or of 1827 
No; neither ilegulation mentions it by name, iiotwithslaiuling that 
eacli contains a list of the tenures which were to be considered 
exempt, as being so recognised by the custom of the country. Oiio 
reason, perhaps, for the word Jnam mt ajipearing in the list was, 
that it did not profess to contain ail the recognised exempt- 
tenures, but only the “more paiticular*’ ^n^s. It might be added, 
too, if goodcau.se could bo shown fur the adnVissioii of any new 
names to its I)enelit.s. Another reason* pro! >ai)ly was, that the 
opiiuon.s of the revenue authmitie.s were so cuiiHicting — the word 
liad come to have so l*)osc a signification — its privileges and limits 
were so iutlistinclly mafl<ed — it would be safer nutto autlioritatively 
pronounce upon it, and declaj^’e it one of the tenures recognised as 
ext'.nptby the custom of the country. Better leave the Collectors 
and Judges to deal w'ith if acco|xling to local acceptation, as cases 
arose. We must here mention tlmt tlie advantages of a “teiiiiie 
recognised by the custom of the country** ovqr an ordinarily exempt- 
tenure, were, ai^parently, that if in the case of the latter tenure 
* Mujor Graham, p. 6.>- 
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fiix years’ assessment by Government could he proved, it dc-str^fycil 
tlie dainiant’s title (in Oases based^ of course, on prescriptive 
enjoyment, and noton valid deeds of grant); whereas in the tenure 
recognised bv the custom of the country,, proof of assessment for 
double that pe»h)<l, or twelve years, had to be deduced by the 
Government officer, before he could assert Vhe Government right 
to assess. But in 1831, a Supplement cairm out to Reg. XVIL 
of 1827, the Government having collectcfd sufficiently trustworthy 
information to enable them to declare that the two tenures which 
we have spokeu of iu a former page, called the “ Vechania” and 
G crania” tenures of Guzerat (originating iu invalid grants of 
the patels), were now to be ranked among the tenures recognised 
as exempt by the custom of the cemutry. It is a remarkablo 
fact, that in the Regulations of 1823 and 1827 it was ordered 
that these two tenures were “ in no csise, so far as tlse rights <»f 
Government are concerned, to be considered as tenures recognised 
by the custom of the country.” We allude to this os exemplifying 
the fact that the information collected on the conquest of a country 
cannot be always relied on. lu 1833 another Supplement to 
Reg. XVir. of 1827 was promulgated, ])ut neither iti that docs 
the word Inam appear.^ It is impossible to suppose that (.Joveni-- 
mentdklnot know what Inain meant, yet their pointedly abstain- 
ing from mentioning its name is a most 4iote-worthy circumstance. 
The next most common word to Inam, viz. “ Wuttun,” was 
specified, aiul as to “ Jageers,” the Ciovernment declared without 
hesitation, in 1823, tliat “ land held exem]>t as Jageev shall be 
liable to resumption and a.ssessmeiit under the general rules, at the 
pleasure of Government.” This was confirmed in the 38th Section 
of the Regulation of 1827. 

The Collectors and Judges, then, liad been left, as we have 
shown, between 181 8. and 1833, to set their own value on the 
word, and necessarily their decisions were very conflicting, even 
in the same courts. Solne regarded Inam property as private 
freehold, which could be used in whatever manner the Inamdar 
chose, and recognised even liis right to <Jevise it by will to his 
adopted son, or anybody else; which was to ignore the rever- 
sionary right of the public, on failurc of descendants of the body of 
the original grantee. This was interpreting Inam in the full 
sense of “ gift,” and.as an Englishmaif understunds that word. 
They seem todiave argued to themselves in some such strain 
as this; — The Xizam pulls down Duplcix, sets up Clive as Inamdar 
iu his place, and grants him laud, to do with as he pleases. Why 
chould the* English treat the small Inamdar differently ? The 
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mirK^rity of thinkers on otlier judicial benches would be inclined 
to meet ?uch an imaginary argument by stating, that when wise 
l»eads propounded a Jaw, abstract discussion based English 
notions of property shoiiKl "ive place. Tlad the Government 
intended to part lor ever with the exempt lands, ^lioy would not 
have enacted a clause ?^uali Tying the exempt-tenure, and ensuring 
a prospective interest in it for the benefit oi* the public, I'lds act 
of ownership at once dispels the notion of private property in aii 
cxenipt-lcmire. "Jliese thinkers would (iii tlio spirit of tho defi- 
nition of Holt ^rackcnzle) not be satisfied, in the absence of deeds, 
that an Inam tenure necessarily meant even an hereditary one, 
still less a i)pr)uaHe.tdhj exempt-tenure. Wo fancy their decisions 
v/ould have also gone forth, that so long as the law gave to the 
Govoniinent the right to assess in times of exigency, transfers, by 
sale or gift, of Jnam lands, could only be risk transfers ; that they 
^vould furtlier declare that to traii.sfbr without tho sanction of 
Government, to an adopted son or assignee, would neutralise tho 
right oT riovornniont to claim tho reversion of ilio hohling, if tho 
family of the Inamdar became extinct. We believe it to bo fpiito 
certain, that the public interests have sufl'iived by such conflicting 
opinions ; but wo, nevertheless, assert, tlui!*; the remedy is still in 
tho liands of Government, whenever they may deem the times to 
bo of such exigency as to demand tho enforcement of tho 
law. If any improper transfers have taken place, putting tho 
law in lone would soon l:>ring them to light, and rectify the evil, 
by making the original Inannlar’s family come forward, and if they 
w'ere not to be found, the lioldings could be permanently assessed. 
Wo take the following extract (p. 35) from Mr. AVillonghby’s 
Minute on the Tora Gerass levy of Guzenat. It contains a valua- 
ble warning for all revenue oQicers : — 

** Tlie present ense also illustrates tlie necessity attending rigidly to 
the earliest symptoms of innovation upon old 'tenures and cusionis. We 
seelliat instances where the oflicersof Government may have sanctioned, 
not protested against, the alienation of rights, are adduced as evidence to 
prove the alienable nature of such riglits; and i be.ieve, by degrees, Wut- 
tuiis, and rights conneettfT with otfices, and created and sanctioned by 
Government for purposes of police and policy, and over which it is desirable 
thoj. Government sh<)ul(l contisiwt^to ikxereisc control in order to enforce the 
performance of the duties attaching to such oflices, have become alienable 
to a larger extent than the lalv, projjerly administered, will justify. I’here 
are many payments and allowances which Govermner^t may be bound 
morally to make, but wliich ought not, and cannot, be properly enforced by 
a court of law against the Government. Of this nature I consider the 
Tora Gerass payment, wliich Government must retain the right of discon- 
tinuing, or temporarily withholding, without challenge by a court of law. 
v8l.. III. — NO, I. 23 
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These are imperfect Tights, and no attempt made to alter their cbafActer 
should ever be allowed, withrut the matter being brought to tHe special 
notice of Government ; and I think it will be well to issue general instruc- 
tions to tlie»Col lectors, in no case to allow of transfers of rights, which 
partake of this character, without a special reference to Government/* 

A Her tlio year i8'>3, tlie word still ccntinucd to be turned 
over and over like a doubtful coin, until, in the time of Sir 
George Clerk and Mr. lleid, with poor Goltlsmid as Kovenuo 
Secretary, it was its iortunc to receive a dcc*idcd stain |) ; 
and in the succeeding '‘reign of Lord Falkland, after changing 
bands a good many times between the Presidency and certain 
Mofussil authorities, it was eventually tested, as the Persians 
would phrase it, “ ou the touchstone of experiment,” by the 
Government Assavor in Pombay. As he pronounced it current, 
it was forthwith delivered into the Calcutta Mint, and came out iu 
1852 manufactured into a new specie, but still the genuine coin, 
with the following superscription (Act XI. of 1852, Schedule 13, 
regarding claims to personal Inams, &c.) 

“2. All land held under a Sunnud declaring it to be hereditary, shall 
be so continued according to the terms of the Sunnud.'* 

This rule had three provisions attached to it. The first ref(nired 
that the grant should have been cither made, or specifically recog- 
nised, by a competent authority. The second, that there had been 
nothing in the conditions of the tenure which could not be observed 
without a broacli of the laws of tho land, or the rules of public 
decency. The third, that the grant had not been afterwards revoked, 
or disalloweil, or an alteration of its terms ordered or rcct)gnised 
by a competent authority. These, then, are the points to be 
determined when a claimant produces documentary evidence of a 
reliable character. Ikit, when this is partly defective, or no such 
evidence is forthcoiniiigi/ a title may be set up by the claimant, 
[which means, by the investigating officer searching the records 
for him,] based on autlwrlsed and continuous enjoyment for a 
term of years under the former Government, and on proof that one 
or two generations of the family of tli^.„ original holder have 
succeeded in obtuining possession. Thus, proof of such enjoyment 
for a period of sixtij years, and through two or more direct des- 
cents, creates an hereditary title in the incumbent at the conquest 
of 1817-18. If the holding has boen sd enjoyedifor only fi>rty 
years, or less than sixty^ and one generation had succeeded, tlieii 
only a terminable title is made out in favor of the holder at tho 
conquest, — that is, when one generation from his body have passed 
away, the exemption ceases, and Government put on assessment, 
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as it had done before tlie grant. We shall revert to tliis subject 
again. Successions take place, accordyig to tlie custom of the 
country, among Uiiulus, l)y male descendants, and aii^img Malio- 
niedans, by both male and ibmale desccMidants. When ifiarriago is 
forbidden by the religious law of the Inaimlar, or not customary in 
the caste, then succcsjion goes on by means (»1‘ disciples, orwhat* 
ever names the nominees, male or leinale, may go by. These aro 
the rules regarding chii»gis to personal Inaius not adjudicated 
before the passing (»f the Act. 01* course, when tlie Hritisli Go- 
vernment have already pledged their wonl in any former tlccision, 
it cannot be called hack, unless there be proof that fraud had 
been practised in obtaining that decision. 

Tlie next class of lioldings aro those for the support of religious 
ijstablishnieiits, as temples, moscpies, and similar cherished insti- 
tutions of the country. The L(‘gi.slaturc has applied the word 
“ permanent’' to these, which word holds out the promise that 
religious toleration, which has hitherto Ijceu tlie policy of the 
llkitish (Government in India, shall continue to be their ])olicy. 
IF the investigating officer, therefore, sliouhl come across a grant 
for religious purposes which d<»es not contain words expressive 
of its permanent character, such a character is implie<l as the 
very essence of the grant. The idol of tlie Hindus and llie Jains 
is, in the hearts of each, supposed to live for ever. Tlio followers 
of the Prophet arc allowed to believe that theirs is the only true 
and endurimr creed. When no sumiuds or other documentary 
evidence is forthcoming in support of tlio title to exiMiiption of 
lands for religious purposes, if years* authorised and un- 
interrupted enjoyment in the Peshwa’s time can be pu'oved by the 
investigating officer, it is suUicient for liiin to declare the Imiding 
a “ permanent” one ; to last, that isjt until a temple of Truth 
shall be raised, on the only right foundation, when tlie people 
themselves will naturally divert the revcinw\s to its support- 
There is a marked difference in this rcspc(^. betweem the law of 1852 
for tlic JJeccan provinces, au.! l..o Jaw of 1827 lo..* the old pro- 
vinces. In the former, the Collector was bound to interfere and 
avenge the rights of tktl village goddess, if the people complained 
that the managers of the temple were misappropriating her re- 
vj^'Uies. That law wont, or rathet goes, beyond mere toleration, — 
to active countenance ai^l patronage. We d'^ -lot say that the 
Collectors did iifterfere, but tlTiit they wer^ *;ouiid by Jaw to do 
so, if their aid v^ere solicited by the | . pie. We well know^ 
however, that .it was only at the end of 1842 t^at the practice 
was discontinued of the Collectors certiiying in their abstracts to 
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Vyas Pooja,” and su<j]i religious ceremonies, were made to 
the proper** parties, and that during the period charged in the 
abstracts,' those ceremonies had been duly performed. It 
was a yeligioiis duty, second only to his own as a Christian, and 
yyo ratlier tliink that Campbell would say that it was about the only 
part of a Collector’s duties in th^- .ilionation <lepartineiit, which can 
be said to have been at all religiously jivrfonned ! l:5y leaving the 
religions to themselves, as the Act of 1852 requires, these false 
creeds arc likely to go to dc(*ay much quicker than if Government 
ofiicevs showed the slightest interest for the preservation of their 
worship. 

A third class of holdings relates to Tnams granted for the 
performance of service /o the villaije^iis contra-distinguished froin 
service io the Slate. These are, by local usage, InTcditary ; lor 
they are the very fom cl orltjo of the village consiiliitions. Whetlier 
or not a grant liave words introduced into it of hereditary import, 
the holdings would, nevertheless, bo so tve.ited. There are a 
great many ])ctty village otHccs, but all do not exist in every 
village, though many are common to every village. They arc too 
numerous to mention in this paper. So long as village polity is 
what it is, no administrator in his senses would attempt to inter- 
fere with these service giants. They might at present bo desig- 
nated permanent. T3ut when a village gnovs into a town — when 
trades and professions cease to be mono[)olies, isliicli now in 
village communities they almost always arc — that is, i\hen competi- 
tion aiulfree tradecome into play — some ofthepotty ollicesofa village 
are sure to die a natural death, and others might, if considered 
necessary, be thou abolished, without any hardship or injustice. 
Such a state of things is very far disUnt, and with these our ideas, 
we pass from the villaive staff to the service nominally rendered io 
the State by the Jicrctiitary district ofliccrs, of whose usefulness 
wo entertain a far dillcTcqt estimate — we mean tho Dcssaees or 
Deshinooklis, Sir Dessaees, Nadgoivdas, and Deshpandays. The 
treatment of their holdings is about the most unhealthy symptom 
of revenue management in the Bombay Presidency. Their emolu- 
ments in laud, grain, and cash, are really a crushing incubus on 
tho public revenues ; the service tal&ii from them — not personal 
service, but service of deputies, — or a ?mall tender in cash in 
lieu of service, is so absurdly disproportionate to their gigantic 
Wuttuns (service holdings) as to make it almost tantamount to 
keeping up two establishiuents for purposes of colloetiou — viz. that 
of these hereditary district officers, avIio were the chief instruments 
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in ?lie Pcsliwa’s time for this diitv, aiul our own costlv establish- 
raent of Diiftuvdars, Mauilutchirs, Deputy Collectors, Malial- 
kurccs, and subordinates. Oiir experknee of tlio soi^-ices of the 
hereilitaiy district oflicors, gatlicreil IVoin ])er>onal obsernition and 
the writings of able revenno servants of the Govenmtc*nt, has 
been, lliat they ar('> almost useless and inellicicnt body of men, 
never willingly ai<ling tlic operations of the public servant of 
Government, but ratlier doing their utmost to thwart and mar all 
his endeavours. Particularly when professing to bring the Inam 
Act into force, they threw every possible obstacle in its way, and 
this, considering how luindsomely they are remunerated, cannot 
be too s(‘verely condemned. Tinstead, however, of regarding their 
service holdings as remuneration, or rew;ird for service, as houd 
Jhln “ pngar/’ /. c. pay or wages, they M‘em to look upon tliein as 
their “ huks’* or “ riglits,'* iVee from all conditions. Either the 
ser\ice exactetl, or assessment in lieu of service, should bo 
greatly enhanced, or the authorities Jiiight follow' in the steps of 
llio Ih'ngal G overnment, and abolish the oilice. In Pengal, the 
here<litaiy district <jlUcers of the ibnner Government liave, wo 
believe, been long since numbered among tlie things that were. 

Next comes a class of holdings to which tlic rules for the 
adjudication of oUkm* holdings sludl m^t necessarily apply. These 
are holdings of a political iiat\ire. An exempt class among the 
exempt. The maxim , “ purcri'e sfthjrdis et ilehelfare svperbos^" 
seems to he reversed in the alienation department throughout 
India. It is very remarkable to notice the extrejiie indulgence with 
wliicli Sirdars and Chiefs arc always treated, d’hey are verily a 
privileged class, and above the law ! They arc allowed to clamour 
for their right but the Tmlian Governments seem afraid to remind 
tliose parties of tlieir obligations. 'Wln.igi tlie country was taken, 
it was stipulated that whatever Inams, kc, wxue held by the Chief 
at the breaking out of the war, w itldii the%pecuil dominions of the 
Company, should be continued after impyry. This period of tlie 
w'ar wasYixed, because to go into the question of original right 
would be to create as much liavoc among liolders of Inams as the 
Pindarics did througWut the country. But it was also agreed 
that the rights of the Government in the jageer States should 
bc" restored. We would ask! Js*not the Agreement of Punder- 
poor, of August 1812, ^hich is still in force, a dead letter ns far 
as those clauscs*whicli were deigned for tlie advantage of Govern- 
ment are concerned ? In it we find the following Article II. : — 
The Jageerdars engas^e to restore promptly all usurped lands, without 
exception, and to relinquish all revenues which they enjoy without sunnuds^ 
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Their sunmnis are to be examined for this purpose, and any grounds Ihey 
may offer for mitigation, to be hereafter investigated. Under tliis Article 
all lands which are held in doinavis are to be restored to the Peshwa.'*— 
Bombay Trediies, p. 7C1. 

This Agreement was made with the Chiefs of the Southern 
Mahratta Country in a body. Here is wKat Canipbell says of 
the other side of Jiidia : — 

“ Jyepore was bound to pay eight lacs (wKieh it pnid to the Mahrattas 
before us) from a rerentje of 40 lacs^ with provision for pro^jpective 
increase. Althougli it has so large a revenue, it furnishes no contingent, 
and never paid up its tribute, because the llajas preferred spending the 
money, and of course would not pay if they were not made to. The late 
Brili^h Agent was an enthusiastic admirer of Rajpoots, and succeeded 
in getting the tribute reduced by half, on the ground that it had never 
been paid/’* 

Wo do not tliiuk that Bombay could be accused of greater 
tenderness, and consequent injustice, than this. One branch 
of the political holdings comes under the Siirinjam rules of the 
Deccan* The inquiry into thi.s lias piirtly revealed the scramble 
for luams which took place on the Peshwa’s downfall ; and 
how soon the majority of oflicers hud given to the word Inam 
a sense of pcnnancir‘y, wliieh it never boro under native 
Governments ; and iiow holdings, not strictly Innin, came to 
be entered in the Government acccuints under this heading, 
thus escaping conditions of service. Jt lias also gone far to 
correct erroneous opinions wliich prevailed, not only on the 
“ Mokassa,” “ Jageor,’* or “ Surinjam’' tenure, — three convertible 
terms in India, however generic the last named may bo in 
Sind, — but has assisted in diffusing a great deal <»f useful 
collateral information on alienation iiuitter.s liitherto'* hid in the 
Poona archives, or elso^ not fully appreciated ; and we liopo to 
see the researches of the able otiiccr in charge of that inquiry, 
and of other offieefS who have superintended tlio Poona Duller, 
published f(»r the informstiou of the revenue servants of Govern- 
ment, if not in exknso^ in some condensed shape. Wo are satis- 
fied that the more that is known on alienation matters, and the 
warmer the discussion that takes place, tlid better for the public 
interests. , 

A clause in the Act now follows, authorising tlie investigating 
oflicer to continue, as an act of grace, duVing the Jife-tiine of the 
holder, all those holdings the titles to wliicli have been proved 
defective, unless there be fraud proved. This gives sutficient 

* Modern India, p. 164. 
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warning to the son, or legal heir (as a creditor under a ccrtificato 
of the civil court), not to look to the Iffdding for futjire support, 
or as a means of defraying money claims against the holder. 
When a holding escheats frem defect of title, no one ousted 
from possession, but assessment is laid on af'cording to tho 
survey rates, and tlic party entitled to tlio 30 years’ guarantee is 
the occupant of the soil ; hut if the Jnamdar happened to bo 
occu|)ant, and not merely^ the recipient, of the Government tax, 
he would of course bo entitled to ha\c Ifis name entered in iho 
public accounts as what is now called the “ Khatedar,” aiul bo 
considered tho guaranteed Government tenant fur thirty years, if 
he chose. Another clause lays down the manner in which tho 
widows of the last incumbent of a resumed holding may be pro- 
vided for (hiring their lives. 

Lot us now return to the personal holding — that is, the ono 
held free from all conditions of secular or religious service ; tho 
•holding, in fact, of wliich the holder is riglitly designated 
Inamdar, and nothing more. It has no (iualifxing adjuncts 
or prefixes. What docs the law declare such a tenure to be? 
Is a personal liiam an hereditary tenur(3 ? There can be no 
(jnestion that the most common foim an Inam grant to an 
individual was an hereditary tenure. The Peshwa’s records 
fully establish this position, bnt if the original grant and 
registry be silent on the point, and the grants l>e made to an 
iudivihial in Jnain, not to liim and his «lescendants, it is 
not neci's^anh'' inferred that it was an hereditary grant. Tho 
inference is the very opposite ; but in such case it is poshsiblo that 
a |)rcscriptive title of one of the two degrees wc h.ave before 
named may bo (istablished (m the incumheiit at the Jlritisli 
acces.sion. Jly liis succession to the holding, his title hecomes 
complete, and the period of the future co^twiuance of the holding 
would be determined according to the length of time his father or 
grandfithcr had been able to maintain flieir position under their 
paramount lord, the Peslnva. It would create either a termi- 
nable title, or an hereditary title, in tho family of the incumbent 
of 1817-18, who becomes, as it were, tho Kritish grantee. 
ITis uncles and brothers couid i^ot, of course, succeed under our 
Government, but only his own descemlatds. In the next place, 
an argument against flic I*iam tenure being inherently an 
hereditary tenure is, that an Inain grant is soinctimcs made for 
a term of lives, eitlier one or more. Sir Thomas Munro speaks 
of such grants,' and onr own Government used* often to make 
them as rewards to meritorious public servants, until it discovered 
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how systematically these worthies over-reached tiiern, by getting 
villages an(} lands madevover, far exceeding in value that of the 
proposed grant. Those who have waded through the Khutput 
Blue Bo^T>ks will romomber a grant of this kind to Nursoo Punt, 
of Baroda notoriety, but we forget whetlicr it was on an hereditary 
tenure, or only for a term of lives. 

Whilst discussing the general question of the nature of tlic Inmu 
tenure, it may be as well to alludo to an opinion whicli was 
recently entertained in the very highest quarters, that an Iiiain 
grant was originally one from the rich to the poor, for liis main- 
tenance. Wo very much doubt \vhcthor this is correct. But, 
if this is what an Jnam grant originally was, the Pesliwa’s records 
prove that it has long since lost that character. We assert that 
any person, rich or j)oor, might be an Inamdar, and, according U) 
our ideas of the word, tlie Frencli and English themselves were at 
one time Inauulars on n. large scale. The ibllowing are a few of 
the instances, which might be multiplied, in support of these 
remarks: — Warren Ilastiiigsgrants Sindia, for his noble behaviour 
at the Convention of Wurgaon, “ the fort, town, and purgunna of 
Broach,” in tevStimony of the generous conduct manifested by 
Maliaraja Subhadar Mabdoo Uao Sindia to the (Government of 
Bombay, at Wurgaon, and of his humane treatment and release of 
the English gentlemeu who had been delivered as hostages on that 
occasion.* Then, in 1802, the Gackwar grants to the Company 
of the Englisli Baliadoor “ an Inani, or donation,” of “ the 
purgunna of Chiklce,” “ as a spontaneous mark of his gratitude” 
for their sending Major Walker to his help in reducing the rebel 
Mulhar Rao (jackwar llimmut Bahadoor.*|’ We may further 
quote the Gackwar’s sunnud to illustrate the manner in which 
the pre-existing rights oi parties in tlic district are reserved : 

Saving always, and slibjcct to the gifts ami donations, sucli as 
daily allowances, annuities, laams of land and villages, charita- 
ble allowances, durukdariS, jasoods, and the rights of zemindars, 
and whatever there may be in this Mahal.” And one more grant 
in the same year was that of the village ofdjhata, in the purgunna 
of Chowrasseo, in Inam, to the Gaekwar’s Dewan or Minister, for 
the purpose of an abode for himself avid family, “ to the end that, 
entering on the possession thereof, lie ma^’' appropriate its produce 
to his support.” 

We are satisfied that our readers, on the first perusal of these 
grants, would exclaim, in connection with our former remarks. If 


* Bombay Treaties, p. 707. 
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this ib iu)i private property, wliat is ? Our answer ^\ouhl be, lljat, 
aceordii),^ to tlio eusfoni ot'tlio eouutry,^so as the t'ainily of 

the oiiiiitoe aro in existence, whether the “ (.'ojnpaii^^ ol* the iJii- 
lish J5a]i;uh)or'” or tlie small liiamilar, tiny are. at IilJerty to do 
what tliey likcMvith I heir own, so as their act is n<»t illeifil. l^ut 
as at present the erv i.# Long liie to the ( oinpany of the l lnglisli 
15aha(Ioor I'’ — and tiiis is likely toondniv Ihr an indelinite period — 
wliat we liavf^ to .siy reUt<-.s (»n!y to the Nati'e Iiianulars. W o 
assert, as legards them, that w lien tlie fanij^ly ol’a grantee have died 
out, it’ arrangemeuts had been made <lunng their lil’e-tiine witli 
creditors or other asssiguees, to whieli the (h)vernmcMit were uol a 
party, those arrangtmieiils, h(>we\er valid as between the Inaindar 
and assignee, could, under no eircuin'-tanc<^s, be binding on the 
Oo\eniment. This remainder man, as it ware, is alw.-ns 
ready l(» sLe[) in and chdin llic e.-clieat I'er the ]>iibli(*, when, 
the i'amily ol' an In.midar becoming extinct, the intent ituis of 
^tho grantee had thus seen iheir lulldinent. .Vs with the States 
oT Nugpoor and Siitara, s(»wit!i the Iioldiugs of i^ tty Inamdars, 
\n tile latter case it is lionio'opathie unnc'xation in inlinitesimal 
doses; in the former, still homajojiathic (w'oiild say tin* Fiichd of 
JNflia), but the pills are larger. We cai^, bowe\L*r, ([iiitc enter 
into tlic views of those who wish to see all ruturc j;estric lion’s as to 
[HM’soiial iiiam.s at an end ; to see, that is, lau^^jd estates mar- 
kotable, as in England, and bargains and contracts taking place 
as in coininereo, Si) as to el face the ^erv w'ords of “ laj'^se” and 
“ esclicdt*' IVom tlio vocabulary ol' the Lbjvernment revenue 
ollicer. Every boily must wish hn’ such a di-.-iraiile state ol* 
things, but it resolves itself into a ipiestn-n of E s. «!. IJonibay 
cannot alford it. It must for a long time to come jeah>u ly wati b 
for all lapses of Inam.s. Tim jirinciple invist, fi)!’ the pie.Amt, i“tm- 
tinue to be that, it a grant <li)ea not spe<-ij^call> declare tlmt an 
Inam is traii<h*rablo (whicli we rather thyik it itTwerrloes — weluivo 
never seen sndi a grant by a native ruh^r), tin* inlerencc i.s, that 
transfer, to tlie ileiriment of the public riglit of re\i‘i>ion, was 
never intended. I’lie cusumi of the country ii.i England wouhl lie 
the very opposite. A* grant by a former English king ou liere- 
ditary tenure, would imply f that the Crown Inid parted with the 
laud Ibr ever and over, out* and out ; so that the grantee 
and Iris family^could d^visc^the laud by will, ami the Crowm 
could uiily claim the escheat when no off'Hn ^ (not tchd vo 
dncendaiil of tliH vrlijlnal (jniiifco) could lie fouiul. JLit England 
has her excise and eusL»nns to look to, to support her (joverniuent, 
Jionibay has very little beyond the land revenues, and not half 
v*0L. iir. — .NO. i. lit 
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cimiigh yet of them. \Vc ^vill close this part of our subject with 
the following remarks ma^c by Mr. Willoughby, in his Minute in 
the ^SatarJl Vilue Book : — 

“ Para, 18. — Although, however, 1 concur with those who arc opposed 
to ruloplioh on prii^ciple, I should be very glad to see a rel.ixation from that 
nia\im of our rule in India which is hostile to the actjuisiiion of pioperty 
in the soil. I should like to see rent-free estates created tlirou ;lu)iit the 
ounlry. either by grants conferred in perpetuity or long leases on those 
who have conspicuously distinginsbe<l tlicmselVes intbe service of tlie State, 
and such grants might joccasionally be substituted for the pecuniary 
pensions at present awarded. I should also like to see a system, giadually 
introduced, of all(*wing, in the liist instance on a limiterrscale, and under 
such rules as would secure the rights of all parties possossii\g an interest 
in the soil, tlie redemption of the land-tax now paid to (lovenuncnt. 'i'he 
creation of rent-free estates by these means would, 1 think, bo a vast bcnc- 
lit to India, and would develope its resouioes far more etfectually and 
ditiously than can be expected so long as the Government shall continiio 
the landlord uf the whole counli_v. 

‘ The licst of all workmen is ho wlio works for himself. Thus tlie 
enterprise of an individual, when well directed and ably sustained, will gene- 
rally be found to exceed that of the Stale or of incorporate communities. The 
economy of a man who is to reap the whole profit of a venture, bis keenness, 
vigour, and .spirit, are unconqueraiile ; his daring is commensurate with his 
gain ; he stands unequalled, because others have divided inliuests, and he 
but one.’ I hope I shall 1/5 pardoned this allu.sion to a veiy large question, 
which is not, I conceive, altogether irrelevant to the subject under dis- 
cussion,” iff 

Wc now' come to the process of investigation. The tir«t sto]) 
is, to give ii general invitation to all Imhler.s of Inanus in a district, 
to come ill and state their claims, either bcibre the oflicer.s 
of the Inam Comuii&.sion or revenue authorities ol* the- district. 
Tile claimant accordingly a})pears and makes a written statement, 
explaining the nature of his title, and offering evidence in support 
of it, citlicr oral or documentary. Tlie statements of the elaim- 
aiils arc at first placed on record, but are testcil as soon as 
possible afterwards by the entries in the Government accounts 
and State records, and I* y any other evidence proeuralilc, wliethei 
in favor of the Go\ eminent or of the claimants. Decisions are 
then }xis&ed on them as to the continiuin<;f^,, lesmnption, or full or 
partial asses.smeiit of the lands. Certified 'copies of the decisions 
are given to the Inamdar or liis a^ent, as it may be, and the 
Collector carries thorn out at the written rcqui.sitii>n of the Com- 
missioner, w'ith the aid, when iicceysaryj of the Revenue Survey 
department. VVlien the general invitation is not attended to, parti- 
cular notices are issued to holders, calling upon tliem to appear at 
the latest within- two months, either personally or hy vakeel, aiul 
to be ready with all their proofs. The party is threatened in the 
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notice with the attachment of the liolcliiig if ho lail to comply with 
its terms. J]iit il‘ tlie liohh‘r eauiiot iound, and he have no 
representative or otliev |)erson in charge ol' the huuf, ^ notice ol‘ 
iinothcv kind is stuck up in the (Jliowroe, nr most ]>uhlic place in 
the village, and in the otlice ol'the native revenue otticeT, calling 
upon anybody who m;fy claim as pro])rielor to a]»pear, as above, 
within six moiitlis. Jf nob(»dy come forward witliin that time, tlio 
laud and interest are attached by the C ollector, at the written requi- 
sition of tlio Inam Commis>ioner or his# assistant, and the rents 
that may acerno tlierelVom are credited on account i>f(TOvernment, 
ponding inquiry and decisi(ui. Jf tliis be favorable, or, if liefore 
the decision be j)assetlt]ic Inain Cnmmissiimer see cause to remove 
the attachment, the Collector acts np to the requisition, but 
.-aiinoL re'itorc to the all(*gcd proprietor any rents which may 
have been collected, except* under the general or special in- 
stiiictions of Go\eniment. Appeals agaiiitot the decisions oi* tlio 
.Assistant Inam Commi^ionei.-? lie to the Inam Commissioner, 
and against his decisions, to the (iovoniment. A period ol’ 
a hundred days IVom tho date of the decree is the period witliin 
wliich llic appeal must be made. “ Xo tlceree passed by the 
inam Commissioner or any *»f his assi.s*«,nts shall be liable to 
]>e set aside Ibi* want of form in the proceedings, ])uL only 
for matters affecting tlie jusli<*e of the decision.” 

Jt is very evident from tliis mode of pnieeduni that tlie Tnam 
Commissioner oaiuioL lie looked upon in the light of what 
v'^ome people famy a ‘ Ilesuinption’ Commission to be. Ju 
that word there con:iinly is associate*! tin* idea of a violent act, — 
a determination lieforehainl, not only to Jay on assessment, but 
even to oust from possession. It seems to pre-judge the case, not 
only of the luamdar or recipient of the aW*s^ment in place of the 
Ciovenimcnt, but of tlie actual occujiant «i*f4he soil, wlio pays that 
assessment. Jlut the object of tho Inadu Commission is just as 
much to connnii vabil titles, and to quiet^aJl doubts, as to recover 
the wrongfiilly-witbljchl revenues, and on no account to interlero 
with possession in aii^' 4 ^vay. Primd facie bad holdings are not 
exclusively dealt with. it has, indeed, been found to be quite a 
delusion and a snare, to sfiea^: of a prioui facie good or bad 
liohliiig ; for, until the entries in the Gov ernment aeeounts 
and State recordu have been soArcheil, the truth cannot be revealed ; 
and many apparently good lioldings turn oftt rotten, and 
rice versa. Claims are, tliorefore, taken np and disposed 
of impartially,‘ as tho law' requires; and tin! financial part 
of the business does not form matter ibr greater gratification 
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than tlic confinnlng a good title. The Commissioner ol‘ Inanis, 
iiiKler Act of 1852, v‘omes into court tvitli tlie same feelings 
:is the judges in the ordinary Courts. lie is a revenue judge, 
while tliQv are civil and sessions judges. Only let the reader 
turn to the Public Selections from tlic^^Cioveriimcnt Records 
iXo.s, IX. and XV., and wade through two cases disposed of by 
Mr. Hart, as Inani Commissioner, and he will be convinced of the 
extreme fairness of the inqtiiry. Those cases illustrate what a 
pregnant meaning thcrc^is in the words “testing the statement ot 
a claimant by the entries in the Government accounts and »State 
records." We wd^h wo had more space to enlarge on this parti- 
cular point, but must pass it over uow', with a brief allusion to 
tliat roiuarkable repository known as tlm “ IVu.iia Dufier/’ which 
contains the archives, or registries, anil acc{>unts which used lo 
bo kept at the sc‘at of the Peshwa’s Government. This is thii 
jfivoi upon which the whole machinery of in(]uiry works. Accounts 
of the revenue management of tludr respective charges used l«> 
bo rendered by the district and village oflicer.s, and all piiblii? 
oflicers sent on deputation into the districts. Information on every 
source of revenue and expenditure was centred in the “ Poona 
Dufror," the departments of wliich wore admirably organise<l to 
onpnrt;,its efheient working. Hut for the atuinnuMit of a correct 
record of public and private rights, special nuurusof the slate oftlie 
alienated revcnmih were recjuired ; and the alienaiiou dcj)artmcnt 
In particular was preserved in a very complete stale up to tlie reign 
of Hajoe Rao, A grant of tlio public revenue could only be gtU 
ready after it had gone through some im])ortant stages and styles 
of working, in stated offices ; and wlicri its registry had been duly 
effected, the sunnud or grant might be looked upon as a valid 
instrument. A gooddeal of leclmical knowledge is necessaiy to 
appreciate tlie force and value of certain documents and sots of 
accounts, and there are still living one or two professional witnesses 
ol'tlio time of the Pesliw’a, who Avere among the <*lass called 
“ hereditary Duller carcoons." It Avas the genius of tlie cele- 
brated Nana Furnavccs which lu’oughr the ]^>ona Duftcr into 
tlie state of efficiency Avliich, during his regency, it is found to 
have acrpiired. Without using tlie^ ])articular terms used in tlie 
Duftcr, and showing how one braindi of it bears upon and checks 
the other, it is jmpossilile to convef any acciiral'c notion of Avhat 
this great rcpv.^'iilory consists. there(‘orepass on Avitli tliisAorv 
imperfoLt allusion to it, to notice that, in addition to the authentic 
infonnatiou to be obtainetl at Ikiona, the Goiniiiissloners obtained 
ma*.;:es of revenue accounts tliroiighout t!u? country. It had 
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bt‘pn goncrally supposed that tliose aceounts luul been destroyed 
ill tlie buriiing.s of palaces ; in Hoods, 'jyhether of the Pindarries 
or of livers ; by wliite auts and veriuin ; instead of•^rjlicll, they 
Iia\e been (bund in a liij»h state of preservation, in the hands of 
tlio very parlie.-^ haiulMmu ly paid by the Slate ty framed and keep 
them — viz. the heredifary district and villagt^ oHicers, >vho had 
systematic’ally concealed and uithhelJ them from the Clovern- 
inent ofticers, in all cas(% except when tlieir own interests were at 
stake. More shameful bre.ich of trust it i.'^ililficiilt to imagine, and 
\\e tlarc say that titles to many a good holding may have been 
doslroycd, owing to these ollicers not making forthcoming the 
very best evidence in its support. To depend on the cvklenco 
V liich was lvpo^ed in the memory of a native [ndian inhabitant, 
Av.is to throw opon tlie door to perjury ainl fraud of every kind. 
The t'olhvtor who should decline to enter upon such an investiga- 
liou, Would do so rightly, under the fear that he might injure 
, the indi\idual or the (fovernment; and tliongh we say tJiat the 
imli\iiliial may have fre<|ucntly suftered, thp Government was 
«loul)tloss made to snfler systematically by this withholding of 
the ovidonce of their rights. Valuable public documents were 
also h)und in tlie possession of indivi<Uials, — of grocers, snutf- 
sollcrs, taljoot-makers, and the like, who liad purchased tliem at 
s<» many annas for a hundred bundles ])erhap.s ! All tliis shows 
that the rests with the (hivern inent, before it can 

a>.Hn*L a right to lay on assessment. 'J’he claimant nmkes the 
cdlirniaLiou, and tlie Commissioners meet it with rec(»rded e^i<lcnce. 
If real evidence is cited, tin' C'()inmi»sioncrs are bound to take it, 
impcrlect and w'orthlcss ns it generally must be. Forgeries 
are only to bo expected ; but fictitious pedigrees are tlur 
most diiheult kind of fraud to expose, Jiccanso under the native 
rule, at eacli succession tlie now ^ liJime was not always 
onlcrcd in the village and tiistrict actynints.* The name of the 
original grantee was more nsiiallv kepi up. WJien aclaiinant'.s 
a^serlions cannot bo disjnoved, they ar(3 admitted, and, in the 
absence of accounts, nj^ny holdings have to be conlinncd without 
proper test. The. production of forged evidence is not allowed to 
affect a title otlierwise delluciblc. It is .simply set aside as a 
iaisoliood ; but of course, il'the clainianls have U^eii in.striimental 
in nUering thc^i*orgCM-y,*or kave knowingly used a forged docu- 
ment, they may be prosecuted criyfiiiially. Alan^s however, bring 
fvu'tli palpable Ibrgories, wliicli have probably been handed down 
frmn father *to son in ignorance that they aiv so. (jainpbell 
amuMuirlv write-^: — 
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“ 1 liJiv'c turned up the collection of a fonder who had the seals of every 
possible emperor, minister, and governor. It was but name your crnpeior, 
and say how nf^•lch land you want, and a most imposing-looking giant was 
produced— iiM ancient, and musty, and tattered, and torn, but still pic^orvlng 
in legible chracters the great seal of tlie Kmpire, signature of the prime 
minister, c'ouutersignature of the governor of the pioviuce, ami the cardinal 
particulars of the grant.” * 

]]ut lie says that there were no ancient record.s in tlio Ininds of 
(iovernment, which wouhl certainly make I'orgery more of a 
p)rofbssion than it woulfl be where such nsdiil cviclonco was 
generally available as now, and, therefore, tlie cliancch of detection 
so much greater. The mere grant, without proof oi' CMijoyment in 
virtue thereof, would be of* no use to the claimant under the 
Inani Act. 

We liave finislied oiir little hmtory of fiiam/' with our answei 
to theqiicstion, “ What’s in a naiiieY” — and may be permitted to 
give a jiarting hint as to the wonl "Mvliatedar," which has lieeii 
coined for the use of the Revenue Survey. A more e.x|)ressi\ e and 
ingenious word todetiijeRide 5 of tho survey rules, and to describe 
the holder of the tliirty years’ guarantee of our surveys, could not 
have been devised. l>iit its literal meaning is, the hohler ofaii 
account” — that is, a man entitled to have his name entered in the 
Government acconnt-])oc>ks. It expresses no A uiire in itself. Tlie 
survey rule alone defines its revenue’ meaning, if there bo any 
vitality in tlie occupancy tenures lviio\v:i as the Meeras and Sootee 
tenures, tlie greatest \igihince will be necessary to guard against 
that word being handled to the endless detriment of tho rightful 
occupiants of the soil, hy the jobbery of village accountants, and 
native officials even liigher up in the scale. As Satara was 
managed between 1818 and 1848 as an independent province, 
we recommend tlic cultifation returns and accounts of 1848 or 
1849 as the standard' for ascertaining the [larty entitled to a 
settlement with the survey officer, rather than any more recent 
year. 
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AiiT. VI.— r:X-AMIXATIONS or OANDlDATJiS FOR 
THF Ciyjl. SFRVICF OF INDIA. 

27 /,/; JhpoYl (hifrd Xvi\‘nihev }S^)4/roi}h (hr. Oojiimiltef' who locve 
rcfltd'Mvd fn taW info fonsitlorufiou the snl>j(C( of (hr Emutina- 
(ion of Coioli'.lutcs for (hr Cirll Sm rira of (hr fJas( India 
(hnnpany, OnKni'/! by the House ol* tonnnons lo bo piiutod, 
.liiuuary 20Lii, ISoo. 

a (locutn('ut wbicli wo bolioM* will o\cr^‘iso a roniarka- 
J)lo iulluoiioo oil tlu' do^linios ol‘ India, ami ol' \Yhicli tho ortects 
will not 1 m‘ onliicly nnrolt in Knolaml. d'li(‘ IjOgislaturo lias 
dotonniiUMl tlial llio adinini.slraliiui urilie ricliost posx'ssion of tho 
Crown shall bo conlidoil to tln»so alone who ha\e proved their 
• ooin[)etcnco Ibr the great trust, llie host proof is held to ho 
sueeoss in an intellectual contest. Tho iluty of desising a scheuu? 
by which the country shall he enabled to secure lor India tho. 
services of men of large capacity and atU'^inineiits, has been con- 
iided to a coinniittee of statesmen ami scholars, all of liigli 
academic distinctioi^, and among whom is conspicm)v\s the. great 
writer “ who at an early ago had mastered every species of com- 
jjositioii,” and whose ]>rief connection with India was an incident 
to which reunite generations of its inlia))itaiits w'ill look hack with 
gratituile.'' The deliberations of the Committee have produced a 
letter to Sir Cliarh's WihkI, propounding a, coinprehcnsivo plan 
of examination by whicli tlie ablest candidates are to be iliscover- 
ed, and suggesting for those who injy lie selected, a cnrefnl 
special training for tho labours which thiy, will have to encounter. 

We imagine that very few will he found hflrdy enough openly 
to declare that merit ought not to he ^he sole rccomnicnclation 
for tho Civil Ser\ice of India. Thonghtfiil and earnest men, who 
regard the exigencies of Knoli.*,!! socii^tv, and observe tliat wdiilc 
education is daily ad’ianciinj/emploN meats for educated men liave 
not proportionally incrensc'P ; wlio see the colonies swarming 
v.'dh accomplished men of cxcc^llent family, striving hard for an 
liouorai)lo suhsistemM*, -#-hir;^ute, fustian-clad, damper-fed ; wlio 
witness the fierce com petition of tlie bar, tlio hard struggle of 
a medical life — cannot consider it consistent with modern pro- 

'■ Soo ;v vci'v intorosting icjto uppcmlcd ty hjr J, Mdcnito&lfb DibserUtiyu on 
tlie i’io,;re.'‘b ol Ltiiivid I'liilyM'pIiy. 
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gross, tliat eight liuiulreJ appointments, affording, witli most 
responsible duties, an eaisiy independence, and eventually con- 
siderable emoluiuent, with liberal pensions, should be obtaiiie^d 
by interest alone. When a ieeling- is entertained in lOnglaiuh 
•—not by mere rnilers against principalities and powers, but liv 
men of rccognisc’d administrative ability', — that every clerk's 
‘4.ool in a public office should be a prize and “ detur digniori,” tliat 
excisemen and tide-waiters shonhl be exy>i'csscd from the expectant 
mass by the process of bterary examination, it was not long to bo 
tolerated that tlie best patronage that the nation — that any 
nation — could afford, should be disiributetl by an agency almost 
ii responsible, certainly one over which the naiiou had less con- 
trol^ than any i)tlier in tlic range ut‘ public life. It bas lucu 
well and ably objected by Munc eminent men, especially liy two 
rnder-iSecretarics, — Sir J. Stephen aiul \\";uldington,— -that tlic 
prizes oFtlie Home Civil Service are altogether inconiinensurale 
with the labour to bo undergone, it* tlie contest is really to be 
one between young men of a liigh order of merit; and that the 
duties to be pertbrined are unwortliy of such compotdors. 'llieso 
objections, urged conclusively as we tliinlv with lofercnce to the 
Home Civil Service, Ikhvc no weight when ajipiied totlieC'ivil 
Service of India. With the exception of tlie high prizes ol' tlie 
ISenate and tlie Bar, the Indian Civ‘‘il {Service, on ihe whole, 
presents the most lucrative an<l tlie most honorable einployineiits 
which England can offer to the ambition of ber youth :• 

Trevelyans and Northcotes, with tlic approval of great llinikci .N 
and great administrators, are deliberating bow gaugers and pfisL- 
meu shall quit themselves like intellectual aihleles, it would be a 
ludicrous inconsistency fur tlie best appointments in India to be 
awarded in the same ^oyslerious manner as in the g«ioil old 
times enabled young men of family to ruflle it at “ the Cocoa-nut" 
or “ Goosetree’s” as Clerks of the Eipe, or y^urveyors General of 
the Leeward Islands. 

It is a fact most honorable to those in whom this sidcndid 
patronage was vested, that it lias always b(*eji distiibuted with 
parity, and that, through their agouc/, an administrative body, 
on the whole so cflicicMil as the luefam Civil Service, lias been 
organised. Wo wish to speak with due moderation of the 
service, and of its creators ; but " c think that to all iMiulid 
minds we shall not appear to over-state our case wlion we 
say that the civil patronage of the Directors has been bettci 
bestowed than that ol‘ the Home Civil Servi<‘e or the Colonial 
Department, Sir James Stephen has told us, that the majority 
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»>(* tlje members on tho rstaUll^lninMit: of tlio Colonial OlTiCo |)osscss- 
od only ill a low (.loo-roo, “ nml, somofll tlioin, in a *logrce almost 
inoivdihly low, oitlicr llio tali'nts or tlie liabits ofnien fcfbusincss, 
or ilie industry, llio zeal, or llie kiiowliMlgo roijuiivd foj^ tlic ®ec- 
tivo ]>orfonnan(‘o of IIi^mt .ipjiropriato fiinc-tions.’** J^ot llic following 
extract from Air. ('Iiadu iek's jiaper on tin* re-organisation of llio 
Home Ci\il vSer\if(* bo ryiisitiercd : — 

“ A spiirptary, ooiii}.I.niiin'4 (•{ t!ic «lisjulvantuc;os of his sorv ioo, related in 
illiislratioa, tli.it <iut i>( tiirni eU'iks sent to hifli from tl»e usn.il sources, 
llicre was only one of whom .oiy use wlmtsoevcr couhl be made, and that, 
of the otlier onec.ime to tak.; his ]»ku;e at the olTice le.uiinj^ a biill-dojr 
111 0 sirim^. i li.ue lutoi asMnod th o, under another commission, out of 
‘'Mlity ol.-il.s vup|»i!iMl hy the t-'atroiiaiie .secretary, there were not more 
’ll 111 twi-Ive wio) W'MC worth liieir salt'forthe }»ciforiuaiicc of sorvioc ie<|uii’- 
»jI o)i!v a siuin.l coniiuoii education.” 

Again, in a note <<» Jus Miniiti?, Afr. ( Iiailwick gives ns tlio 
billowing extract i'roin a kltor wrilUai hy a retired oflicial : — 

* '• Ijosidos the iuibeoile who is boiow work, and the coxcomb who is 
.ibo\o it, there are other kind', of unjirofit.'ible oHjci'is, includinii; a lar^^e 
e};isA who have ability tnou^h if i!ie} wtiiild ap(dy. 'fhe puldic ulliccs have 
been ;> ie"Muive ior many an idle dissipated youth, with whom other occu- 
p Items have been tried in v.un. Such u person»can he made of little use, 
wh.itevev he Ids abilities, becausv* he cannot be trusted. No one can tell 
to-d ly wlitMc Im will be to-morrow. The icc is in line condition, and be 
skates for .i couple of days, a leview ttmpU him ; a water pnity cannot bo 
io5>i>ted, and, aflei daneiiiir all night, lie is riot .seen at the oilicc next 
morning, in fact, can ms of absence aio endln.s.^. Incessant allercation 
takes ]il.ice with Ins Mi[t.'iIois, with little oib'ct, for he knows they cannot 
degrade or dismiss him, as a niercli.int or a banker would do. and he is 
{'io(d' Jigainst lines and minor ]'Uiiis],n.c).ti{. Al la.st ho is given up as 
niii'ili iiii’on igilde. liisUinccs a^o eccur of good a)»ilitics and disposition, s 
tondeieil powcrie.sb liy iincun.tuerablo imJuience.” 

Ti> Mu'.so slatninonts wo may add tlu) .sjgnilirxiiit fact, wliicli 
iew will have furgottin, tliat whon aii hish momhor had 
attoniptcd to ]);t.ss oil' a four-year old for*i thrco-ycar edd rac(‘r, oa 
tlio Curragb, the lalo Air. (rCoinudi, having a lively regard for 
the credit of his “ following,” called oa liie delinquent to resign 
his seat, with an iiitiinjiifoii tl#at an appointment should he pro- 
cured for him in any depeiid|iicy he might clioosc, cjCccjAl/iy of 
co'i''sc ltidi<f” • 

And now, when a change is about to come over our Govci'ii- 
mciit of India, find the oldtTiings arc to j)a.s.s aw-ay, wi* maybe 
])ermiUcd to sny a parting wonl lor our imrsing mother llailey- 
.burv, before lu’V walls arc converted into barracks or a lunatic 
asvlum, or simil ir base n.ses. When the lieats of parly 
sliall hjive calmed, wlion the lyattle i,s over, the trophy erected, 
VOL. Ill, — NO. I, :i:j 
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and tlie spoils divided, impartial minds will not fail to acknowledge 
how iiuicli, lyider an iniprifect system, lias been done by the 
Directors ef the East India Company for the, education of their 
ser\|[|nts, ^ We have admitted that the appointments in the Civil 
Service sliould be" given to merit alone ; but the radical error of 
private patronage being conceded, the Directors may allude with 
pride to their exertions to render their nominees worthy of the 
great trust committed to tlicin. The Cotlege at llaileybury may 
not have effected all thatnts founders desired; the Civil Service, 
except ill not being “ twice paid,” are far inferior to the odice- 
bearers in the New Atlantis ; but no imputation can justly rest 
upon the Directors. They have sincerely desired to do their duty. 
The professorial Cludrs in the East India Colleges have always, by 
tiieir liberality, been filled by men ol' great, and, in some instances, 
of illustrious reputation. * “ The higlily educated” has long been a 
fair theme for the satire of the ingenuous Press of India; it has 
ilivideJ the admiration of “ able editors” with that novel aiul 
exquisite play upon the iiamo of the member for Iloniton, ou 
which a groat man condescended in a moment of irritation. But, 
with all deference, wo think those who have been trained by snch 
men as Malthus, Ma<fintosh, Empson, Jones, Jeremie, IT. 11. 
Wilson, and Stephen, may at least bo considered as having 
had the opportunity afforded to them of obtaining the best 
education. 

For our own parts, we shall ever look back with gratitude to 
the College, and to the venerable principal and the jirof'cssors of 
our time, from whom we received so much kindness. Some havo 
departed, — tlie bland courtesy of Empson, the hearty good 
humour of Jones, will ho witnessed no more ; hut to those who 
remain, from our lioavt ? wo can say, that “ for our brctlircn and 
our companions’ sake', We wish them prosperity.” As we write, 
the old quadrangle comes before us; the library, with its pleasant 
li re-place and well-stored shelves; the chapel in which we boasted 
our pulpit would yiedd to none — collegiate, cathedral, metropolitan; 
for we had Le Bas and Jeremie, yund <iiice our time there has 
])oen Melvill. Occasionally we fad glhnpsos of great men. 
Empson brought down his father-iniilaw Jeffrey, or his scliool- 
fcllow lliJfe. The Chief Justice Tindal wouhl, after the Hertford 
Assizes, drive over to sec his old c\)mp'eei*s BaPen and Le Bas. 
Sometimes an* ontliiisiasm among the mathematicians of the 
College proclaimed tl»at Peacock had been seen in chapel. Some- 
times a student’ starting for his “ constitutional,” was pulled up 
by the voice of the tithe commissioner, strident and cheery. 
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inviting liini to breakfast on tlic in(n'nn\, \\illi llie thrilling 
an noun cement, “ llcrscheH's coming !• 

But, kindly as 4^0 feel towards tlie College, its useffilwoss always 
seemed to ns to be impaired by t^^o great delects, — Uio one of 
discipline, the other (d' teaching. The tirst oftkese was, that the 
institution was neither a fcjcliool nor a College. This has been so 
generally admitted, tliat it demands no iliscussi(Hi here. The 
other defect was the undue prominmee giveit to the study of the 
Oriental languages. On this point \\m believe wo are in a 
minority. 

Our own opinion ahvays wa'<. tluat tli (3 Orirnlal languages should 
not be taught at all at Hailey Imrv. do la t oxpN;t to carry all 

with us on this subject ; i)ut we think hnv, alter ie(li.‘ctiou, will deny 
that the overwlieliniiig prelereiuv given to tlien- studies was altoge- 
ther iu)politie. The scope of the in>tructit>n ;h the CoUegv*- was, 
in tlieory, worthy of all praise, — a liberal general education, with 
an ;ula])tatio)i to special recpiircincuts ; but in praclie(‘, the sphui- 
did (>j)portunity of obtaining tlie b.est g<Mieial education was 
frittered away for the narrowest and nuejiest sj>ecia!ty. 'Jliat 
W'hicli could not be socurtMl in India was sacriliecd Ibr that whicli 
roiiid b <3 best secured in liidia. The Reaching at llaileybury 
included six di\isioii.s of study, — classics, \nathematics, law, 
political economy, and twi> Oihmtal languages* 11* a sUidcml 
fail(‘d ill one of the languages, he lost his term. If ho failed in 
one <jf tile European divisions, in J^neh trilies as classics or Jaw', 
it was not material. If he failed in tw’o divisions, liewas still safe, 
lie actually was compelled to reduce liim>elf by severe idleness 
to that state of intellectual atteiiualion, that liu was pronounced 
deficient in three departmeiils, liefore Jio could lose liis term. But 
more than this: licfore our time, and^duiing our time, it was 
ruled that if a student in liis second lerm--*tli^t is, after one year's 
residence — had attained a certain degfrec of ])i‘oliciency in two 
Oriental languages, he hiight be dcclanfl eligibli' for tlie service, 
and go out to linlia. If tliis system tvere correct, those fathers 
who had sent their po Rugby or lOton, — who had even 
strained their means to sefd them to Oxford or Cambridge, were 
altogether 'wrong ; tlicy shuultj liavo sent their son.s to Duncan 
Forbes, or Ballautinc, to be crammed with the Brem f^agar and 
the Gulistan. Well niiglit Elhpson depose befbrea Coinmitteeoftho 
House of Commons, “ We can only give the students a very little 
latV^” Deplorable for the less studious wasa systcunvliiclienabled 
them to dispense, almost entirely, witli tlio iniruriions of some of 
the most accomplished men vhom Cnglaiid could produce ; still 
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more deplorable for the biglicr class of young men, who, at a 
period most critical fur the culture of their minds, were compelled 
Jo leave Jibct^l studies, in which they would have engaged with 
their whole souls, for what the labour of a few minnths in India 
would haVc mastgrcil , — io turn from the matchless Athenian vindi- 
cating the decree of Ctesiphon, to Krishna fiiul liis milhmaids, — 
to leave the profound induction of Mill, to lease Djimont interpret- 
ing Bentham, for thev\isdom of lliiulu litK}rature, for the scntoi- 
tions utterances of parrels, crows, jackals, and barbers. 

But we must leave Ilailoybiiry, and look to the future. "J'he 
appointments in the Civil yer\icc, it has been determined, shall 
be given to uicrit Lilono. The question is next ])resented, How 
is tliat merit to be ascertained? The solution proposed for the 
diihcully is competitive examination. To this proposal numeroiis 
objections have been advaiu<*d, the force of which we arc very far 
from admitting; but, oven if they w«*re more formidable than we 
are inclined to allow, the (juestion would still remain, AVhat sub- 
stitute should be provided ? 

One of the ablovst papers of tlie day, tlic Ex<tutiuc.)\ — of which 
we have long been disciples, but of which we may be allowetl to 
hint, tluujgh the fate ofjhe Archbishop of (irenada be ours, that 
it is not fjuite so strong on Iiulian as on other subjects, — bas 
expressed its aver.'^lon from the plan n’ow under consideration, in 
tlic sentence “ WTj do not believe in (irst clas.'.es.’* Aw opinion 
which e.xhibiis not a little of the temerity of paradox, with some- 
thing of the point of e])igram, is certain to attract an admiring audi- 
ence ; but w’^e confess it does not command our assent. Takijjg a 

first class'’ witli all deductions, it at least evinces the presence of 
largo apprehension ami retention, of re-olute powers of a.])[)lication, 
and, above all, of the gveivt faculty of concentration. H we look out 
upon the world, and..r4member lio>v much, and how iimluly, 
success in our conhtry depends on ability in debate, towards 
W’hi<*h a first chir.s can coutribnto nothing, wve think the Exaiuitier 
will still tind sojnething to stir \ip his faith. Such dignitaries as 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, heads of houses, vegius professors, 
aiid licad masters of scliooLs, i\iQ\^^xaui\:ner would probably 
regard as the natural fruit of first claJles, and as not entering into 
ilie discussion. Kor >Yould it alhnv any weight to such names 
as Kcble, Ihisey, Kcwcll, tlie Wilborfoiles, or Henry Manning; 
and, liowever willing to express respect for Sir \\\ Hamilton — for 
Arnold (bravest, wisest, best) — for Milman, and J^ockhart — for 
(hximrr. Senior, Conybeare, Lord Rosse, Baden Powell, Francis 
-Newman, and Stanley — it would contend that the present question 
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was, Do first classes prodtico. men of business ? We accept tlio test. 
We conHno ourselves to O.nIurI, a^ai^ist University we 

believe tlic sarca'^iu to be levelled, but we should beVpjite ready 
to join i>.suc as to Uinibriilj^o, were such a course deemed ueces- 
sary. Lotus lii\st direct our attention to tlu>s(^ tu whos? j:^uidanco 
the \ess(d of tlie iState^lias been entrusted amidst the ghnuns of a 
general war. In the* present iMinistrv there are eight lirst-^class 
men, — Sir George Lewis* »Sir Charles Wood, Sir George Grey, 
Lord iTarrowby, l^ord Wodohousc, Laboi^chcre, Lowe, and Sir R. 
Iiethell. d’he Loid l/ieutenant of Ireland, Lord (Wlivslc; tho 
Governor General of India, lau'd Canning; ami tho Governor 
(jleneral ol' Canada, Sir K. Head, were lirst-class men. If former 
administrations be regarded, we are conhihMit that the Jixawiner 
will accord m» niggard portion of its faith to Sir Lobert IVel, and 
lliat it will admit llic claims of (iiailstone, Cardwell, and Sir F. 
Daring. On consideration, also, it w ill not fail b) recognise tlie 
ability of Lord Llgin, and tbe goo<l busiuess-habits of Lord 
* WliarnclilVo and Lord Shaftesbury, llut let us apply tlie test 
more rigidly, and look to tlm most laborious oflicesof public life. 
Ot tho la^t cighlChancellors of the Kxchmpier, live have been first- 
class men. 'fho permanent IJiuhT-Secniary for the Colonies, 
llenuau Mori vale ; the permanen I Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Thomas Uliiiin ; llio Chairman of lln‘ lioard of Customs, Sir 
T’homas I’reemanlle ; tlie lat(‘ !)<*r)uty (Jhairman, G(‘orgo Dawson ; 
tho Receiver’ ({('ueral of the (‘ustoins, Sir Francis Doyle; the 
Secretary of tlie Fotn* I^aw n<)ard, Lend Courtney; tlio Secretary 
of tlic Council of lOdiicarnm, Ralpli Llngeii ; the Fmigratioii Com- 
missioner, Sir F. Rogers, — were all lii>t-class men. Rut wliy 
should w'o call over tho roll ? Let any one take up a i)ire^ctory, 
and he will, on inquiry, be surprised to f.nd how' many Piior Law 
Commi^Nioners, riankrnptcy f’ommi>si()nCrr^ Masters in (Jhancory, 
Commissioners of Audit, ami incuinbepts oF similar otlices of a 
most laimrious character, ha\c been of^tlio grade in wliicli tho 
Fxaminrr rloes not believe. Twa> of the three gentlemen who 
have been engaged \\^ planning the re- organisation of tho 
Home Civil Service,* — Sir ^taffurd Northcote and Professor 

“•'* Wo sec it frcqiioiiLly rencirk^'d th.'ft ttie Marquis of Dallioiisio only obtainofl 
a foiiin,!i clajjs at Oilopi. Tl^s is tnio ; but tl><» l.•^ct roquirrs r.vplanaljoii. It 
is a custom to 5:nlec(i a fow of tlio Tiinl<>r-L.'ra(hiatf.s, wiio do not *• uj» for 
honors,” and who undergo a pcilectly disiinct f*xamjii:it-ioii, and place fclieir 
names in the tounli cl.-iss of honors. 'I’ljis i.'> d(»ne as a reward for their 
having acquitted .Llicinn Ives with rcmarkalde credit in tlmir examination. Of 
the. men to honored, I ho Marqui.s of D.illiousie was ode. Lord Harris was 
another, and so was .Sydney Herbert, and many other distinguished men. 
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Jowott, — were firsl-cliiss men, Cainbridgo lias usually been con- 
sidered tlie Legal Uiiiveirsity ; it bad tl»e >\is<loin to establish 
public exiuniiiations witli lionors liall’ a century before Oxford 
adopted the measure, and mathematical studies were long held to 
constitute the best preparation for the drutlg(?ry of the law. Wo 
think that the honors of the law are now more equally divided ; 
but, conceding the superior claim of Cambridge to be regarded as 
the Alma iMater of Lawyers, Oxford can still point among her 
first-class men to Colerklge, V'anghan Ulchanls, Piirton Cooper, 
9 uincy, John Niclioll, Jiethell, Calverl, Talbot, Wrangham, 'leavers 
Twiss, and Roundell Palmer. Such ro])utations as these the Exa- 
miner will not he slow to acknowledge, and to the list wc in 
liombay may be })ermitted to add a name which will be remem- 
bered as long as virtue and learning are appreciated, the name of 
John Awdry. 

We trust, tlien, wc have afforded some reasons for removing 
the scepticism of the T]xaininei\ and liavo inspirc<l some confi- 
dence in the friends of India, tliat the interests of this magnificent 
country will not bo sacrifu'cil, should they ho ontrnstod to the 
agency of men wlio haveacldcved the highest acadcmicablisinctinn. 

Another objection ha'^ been advanced to competitive examina- 
tions hy Air. Kdwin Chadwick, C. IL, in a pap<*r on the re- 
organisation of tlie Liigli^li Civil Sersice. Like c\ery document 
which proceeds from that gentleman's pen, the paper js wuirtliyof 
most attentive perusal, and it is with very great diffidence that 
w'c venture to dissent from any of the conelusions which it 
suggests. Idle passage to which we take exception is the follow^ - 
ing 

“ To refer to inst:inrc*s of tlio practical error*; n.:cr..<if»ned by tlio past 
Tiictbods of tiainioff in nuv ely iibslract leasoniii'^, whicli arc iiiaftcrs of 
notoriety : — 'Mjc late supornirciulent of inacbinery at tiic Woolwich Dock- 
yard was eminent as a calculat9i ; and being one of the three jiidi^os appointed 
to determine a question heUyoorj jocomolivo and stationary eni'inos for tlio 
first railway at Livorpaol, hodoclaied, — loasonnu; upon the habit of ahstraet 
mathematics, without rprori?rK*e to the real nature of friction, — tliat if a 
locomotive wore produced which dragi^ed \ythou^ co^s, he would undertake 
to eat the rads and the whole enij;ine. A Vtrictly ‘ficademical examination 
would have admitted him, and would niOf*t tsertainly have excluded those 
who did the work. It w'ould have admiltid the genllcmau wlio is, 
cxcellt^ncc, an iiislruclor in the abstract science.?^ and who wrote articles in 
the reviews to show tlie impracticability (ff steam navig«ation across the 
Atlantic, and it wo^ld hsve excluded those who accomplished the feat. It 
would have admitted those who condemned the screw-propeller as being 
contrary to the abstract law that action and reaction are ‘equal and contrary,' 
and ihcjofore impracticable, and it would have excluded those who effected 
the improvement. It would have included such men as the Aotronomer 
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IvoyJiI, who brought bofove the Institute of Civil Kngineers an abstract cal- 
culation to prove that tl»e Crystal I’alace cnuUl notst.nal, and it would have 
excluded the gentleman who had dcMgncd it,*iml who inadejt stand, :iS he 
bad made other buildings stiinil, and wlio openeil the way tt» some tlie latgesC 
structural iinprovements that have been nra<lo in nurtime. Other instances 
may he cited as more diiectly apjdicable to admiui^tratlo^— as, fhr instance, 
in relation to finance, mt woulil have iuclmlcd tlic ^ c?ilcul.»ling boy,' and 
would have excluded the greater |)r(»p<Mtioii of the nu'.st eminent actuaries, 
merclianis, directors, and oliiceis of the Hank of KnglamI, and of the Kast 
India Cenupany, ami otln r gftat commercial iMolios." 

Il'tlio aro:imnnit lieiv statovl be ditvcled^solely airainst ii defect in 
the liipjier kind of education in Knj^land. aiul is intc*ndetl to ad- 
vocate the inta‘odiiction id‘ a new elenuMit into that system, it 
deserves much consideration ; but if it is to In* taken as an illus- 
tration of the j)vo])able lailnre of acadeinicalexaminalionsto proilnco 

the best men,'' wo must denuir. Tlie argument brielly stated, 
is, that under a certain luotlo ol evaniiiuition, A, who had pronounc- 
ed impracticable? a grctd work which H subsequently accomplished 
, Avitli com])lete success, woidd be admitted, while J1 would be 
excluded. Our objection to tins reasoning is ilirec-fold. First, 
we do TUit see wliy, witli aileqnale preparation, tlioclasKS represent- 
ed by l> should not succe<jd in a c<nn\»etition in whieli the ex- 
amination, thongli founded on aeademitnil principles, w'as of a 
liberal and coinprelicnsivc cliaractor. Again, we consider that 
there is very great danger in supposing that 11 will be generally 
superior to A because A lias in one instance perpetrated an 
elaborate error. The best progress is ]n’(>gress by antagonism. 
A gic^at tlnnk('r may eonsti nct an objection upon a sc*ries of liy- 
pothelical propositions, the whole of which may be denmiished in 
practical experiment, by a latent inconsistency of some part of tlio 
hypothesis with actual lact ; but this is no argument that tlio 
ohjoetion should not have been ailvanc'^d. J.ardnor and Airey 
were certainly in error; Init, as Ford l>ae<m s:iy^, “ error is only 
o])iiiion ill the formation,’* and jnadiably in tfieir objections there 
was mucli whirh eventually conduced tto the succe.vs of the c.x- 
peri merit. But great inon must not be judged by tlieir mistakes. 
When Hobbes tr.iiislatofci tli^lliad, be made a mistake, and Ts’ew- 
ton w'aa not strong on*tbe IFirelatious. But these illustrioim men, 
ij; may be urged, departed lioin tlie proper paths of their genius 
ill these instances. 'J’his is true ; but take an illustration more 
in point. Johjison, Pafr, and Jeffrey stood high in the array of 
critics of their day, and posterity will confirm the judgment of their 
contemporaries, allliougli Johnson was deceivedby fiander,althougli 
Parr believed iii the genuineness of “ Vortigeinu” and although 
Jeffrey declared that “ The Excursion” “ would never do.” 
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But our tliiivl objection, — and tliis ji^oes to the foundation of 
Mr. Chadwick’s positioiv, — Is, that if wo are really to choose 
between thc^Airevs and Paxtons, our vote, noUvahstandin^ tlie 
error regarding the Crystal J’alace, will be for Airey. It is not a 
very remaVkable .<ircumstance that a iniml^ of tlie second order, 
which has revolved botli in tlioiiglit and with experiment on a 
particular subject, should arrive at a correct conclnsiou, when a 
mind of the first order, theorising on the*siil)joct for Uic first time, 
should drift into error. The fact does not afiect the (question of 
superiority. It is as unfair to judge Airey by his spcciillftions on 
the Crystal Palace, as it wonhl bo to jnilge Paxton by any 
opinions he niey possibly hold as to the irregularities in tlio 
motion of Uranus. What we have to regard is, which is the 
more i)owcrful mind ? And we may be assured that for all the 
higher incidents of duty to wdiich the candidates would have 
afterwards to address themselves, the more powerful mind 
would prove the more efficient agent. The competition be- 
tween the “calculating boy” and tlie East India Director, wo 
are utterly unable U) realise. The j)ossil>ility of any of our 
honorable masters sustaining defeat, is a situation which our 
iinagination is not vigor(?us enough to. conceive, and we leave the 
contrast which Mr. Chadwick’s rash fancy lias suggested, with 
the painful appndionsion tliat some iconoclastic irony may possibly 
have been intended. 

Another phase of ohjectioii to the proposed competition may be 
represented by the ibllo>ying passage from the writings of a most 
able and estimable man, tiic late Mr. 11. St. George Tucker : — 

Our excellent and accomplished poifessors at Ilaileyhiuy wish to send 
forth men like themselves, eminent and hi«;hly-fiinshei’ scliolais ; hut this 
is not what we want. do not require /ttVmr// to cut. blocks. 

Our service presents a vast ueui of rmi;;h hard woiK, for which InidWhuil 
hatchets wve more suitahle. We want young men of sound . principles, 
and good understanding, and moral habits, with inind.s frosli and pure, and 
with frames healthful and Strong to sustain the ]aI)orioiJs duties of tlie 
service. Mark the attenuated frames of some of our fiist-rate scholars, and 
say if they are fit to undergo the fatigues and a«noyances of a suffocating 
Cutcherry for eight or ten hours success^ ely. T*!iis was no uncommon 
occurrence with our judicial functionaries. Vliefovethe College was thought 
of, the Civil Service of India produced tnen of vigorous intellect, and of a 
masculine character, fully equal, in every attrihiitc of statesmen, to those 
who have succeeded. Kot that 1 undervalue edfucation : the contrary, T 

appreciate it most higlily. although it may happen, now and then, that the 
usefulness of the scholar is neutralised by the priile of the pedant. 1 must 
repeat, that wc do not require for our service Jeep theologians, profound 
lawyers, erudite ph}siciHns or metaphysicians, or subtle political economists. 
The men most distinguished in our service have gone out to India before 
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the a«j;e of el^ihtopii, an<I when they felt a doflci#"nfy, some of them have 
e<Iucated themselves. 1 arn ih»t, however, at a!i ilisoL-sed to <Iepieciatc tlie 
value of our College— far from it ; I have mfsrlf too ofteti ^ad occasion to 
regret that I did noteojoy the advantage of aetdlego etlueation. ’I.et us not, 
however, be led away l)y visionary f pL'Culations so far as to saciilice a sub- 
stantial good, or to incur a contingrut, ovd, by giving aivumlue ^reterenoe to 
scholastic learning. If «flir first s.)hlier.s and eivili.ins had possessed the 
learning oftlie First dames, India, I Misj»ect, would never have been con- 
tjiiored by ns ; or, if con‘{n^iod, would not long have boon retainoil by 
the force of ermlition. In faet, what we most want in India are men 
of good understanding, ol moial cliaracter, #uiil of industrious hahits. 
Tiiere ar« somesilii itioii^, no doubt, where talents and attainments of a high 
ordrr are rmin nitly u^-efnl ; but, in goneial, the subi>tUiicc, and not llm 
pfilii/i, is that to whicli we should most look.” 

'rliis passage almiitids in tlioso khid.s of errors into wlilcli incMi oF 
vigorou.s hilt uiKlisciplincil undorstaiuliiig.s aro apt to glide, when 
they are not reasoning on facts, hut an* endeavouring to ascertain 
principles. Wo pass hy siicli illiistralluns as the First Janies, 
believing it to be perfectly practicable that lueii may possess the 
'learning of that i’atuous monarch williout his miserable cow- 
ardice. The argument, “ if accjiiired woidd imt long have been 
rolaiiUAl by the hn*ce of erudition,” we coiishler singularly infeli- 
citous, when few, il' any, liavo contiiWited so much to the 
j)rebcrvation and e.xtension of our Indian empire as Wavn>u 
Hastings and Richard Wellesley. Of lla.stings we know tliat when 
ht.‘ was elected to the fouinlatioii at \Vc^tminster, he was lirst, 
and InijiGy was fourth. Fxactly one liundreil years ago, in January 
J7ob, Impoy obtaiuo<l the '•econd of the Clnuieellor’s medals at 
(Umljridge ; that is, he \\a.s the second l^est classical scholar of 
v» ar. U is by no means a vioKiit ])resuniption, then, that if 
Hastings had procoeiled to 'rrinitv, in.sbad ol Cossimbazar, lie 
would liave olitained the liv.st incdal.^ — a success alte.-wards 
achieved by the counsel who delendeil hnii in Westminster Hall, 
the first Lord Ellciiborougli, and which lias ?dso been acliieveil 
by such scholars as Porsou, MitchelJ, WVanghani, ^faltby, 
Rutlor, Hlomfield, Tliirlwall, Long, and Kennedy. To the 

scholarship of the Marqiys of -Wellesley, in addition to liis Latin 
prize poem and the little wor/ which he printed shortly before his 
<Ioath, we have a remavkafdc testimony mentioned by Lord 
Ifrougliam. 'When Goodall, tli5 Provost of Eton, was examined 
before a Committee of tlltJ ir4)Uso of Commons in 1819, and an 
allusion was made to ilie transcendant powers oi' Portion, tlic witness 
asserted that Porson was not by any moans regard<?d at Eton as the 
best scliohir of Ids standing. “ Who was, then, so considered?” 
asked the chairman (Mr, llrougham). “ 'fhe Manpiis of Wei- 
rii. — NO. I. 2G 
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lesley/’ Again, we might liint that Mr. Tucker woiihl not have 
liad to lea ve^ the India llfituse to discover that a “subtle political 
economistf** could bo an admirable man of business. 

Somewliat in the s])irit of a “ laudator lem'poria acli,'' Mr. 
Tucker says tbatN “ before the College (Haileybury) was thought 
oF, tlio Civil Service of India produced men of vigorous intellect, 
and of a inasc\dine character, fully equal in every attribute ot‘ 
statesmen to those wlu) have succeeded.'' This we may ailinit ; 
but without eiuployingtiie ungracefulstrainof Sthenelus, the son of 
(Japaneus,* and confidently affirming that “ we are bettor than our 
fathers,” we tliink it may be said that, although the services douot 
now^ produce greater men than W'cre produced of old, yet, as a body, 
tlic standard both fir ability and zeal has been elevated since the 
establishment of Haileybury. The suggestiou relative to “ the 
attenuated Frames ol'soine of our first-rate scliolars” has occurred 
to many, Jt has been met in the plan oF examinations hy tlje 
regulation, “ that every candidate shall produce a certificate, signed 
by a physician or surgeon, oF liis having no disease, constitutional 
alfection, or bodily infirmity, unfitting him for the Civil Service 
of the Company.” This will probably be a sufiicient )u‘ecaution, 
as we are clearly of oplliion that tlio difficulty has been overstated. 
University honors arc not now gained alone “ by pale men in 
w’ovstcd stockings, after thirty-six months of intense application.” 
The best men have long discovcreil that the nu>st prolitable study 
is that which is iiiulortaken with intervals of healthy relaxation, 
'^riie canter to Al)ingd()ii, the pull to Ifffey, the constitutional to 
Cumnor, even the slashing innings at JiuHingdon, are now' held 
to be l)y no means inconsistent with hard reading. The last time 
w'c w'ere at “ Lords’,” we saw at that truly Kiiglish institution, — 
which we trust will ensure as long as the second estate of tlie 
realm, — the niatclv between Oxford and Cambridge. AVe Forget 
the names of all the ]dayors, but w'e recollect three first-class men 
at least on the Oxford side, — Kawlinson, Ryle, and C, D. Vonge, 
— and also that tlic game “ was saved out of the fire ” by tlie 
brilliant play of the last-named g(^tlerfran. We believe, then, 
there are no grounds for dreading tlrjit the Civil Service will be an 
asylum for broken constitutions on the contrary, wo see in the 
advanced age at wliicli the new race will enter the service, good 

^ 'ff/i?T.? rof iraTf-pMV /cfy' afutivovtc 

'HyjfcA* Kui fiijfiijs tFos tiXofuv tTrTaTTvXvto 
-A -V -Jfr 'X' vfr 

, X' * # " 

'l\J jilti pin 7fUTHiaS TToO’ ofioili h’Oto 
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reasons for hoping’ that they will be less liable to tlie accidents of 
climatothan those whoarrivc in India xj^heu little more than hoys. 

Hilt the ])art of Mr. 'I'ucker’s Minute with • \vhTclu we have 
particularly to deal, is the proferonco evinced for “ intellectual 
hatchets’* to “ litorarj razors.” We must iirst remark on the 
illusory cliaractor of this kind of reasoning, which, wc doubt not, 
partly owing to the respcctal>Ic character, and ])artly to the really 
vigorous ability of the writer, lias exercised no inconsiilerablo 
influence on those who take an intercut in Indian questions. 
There will be a day, wc trust, though wo fear it is still distant, 
wlien the scales will fall from the mental vision of us all, and wo 
sliall understand that an association is hardly an argument, and 
certainly not a fact ; but it seems to us one of the pleasant vices of 
the day, that men yield helplessly to metaphor, and shun the 
discipline of robust reasoning. In the passage before us wo 
Iiavc au eminent man of great capacity stadiig that we want 
^subsiffuce iiml not poHsIt. In a note prefixed to the Minute wo 
lliul his able biographer, Mr. Kaye, stating tliat Mr. Tucker “did 
not ihiidvthat the vigor of the man was to be secured by sapping 
tlie vital energies of the stripling.” To such ^^peiUimrs prineijut' 
as these, wh.it answers arc to be returned** Arc wc to say it is 
within the limits of possibility that suhstauce and polish may be 
CO -existent, or are wc to oppose our assertion to that of Mr. Kayo, 
and declare that wliat lie calls sapping the stripling, is in reality 
that priiccss in arboriculture, whatever it may be, which is most 
conducive to the well-being of tlie tree ? kSucIi skirmishiug hardly 
advances the discussion, nor are we entirely o\crpo\\(Teil by the 
honie-tlirust of literary razors and cutting hlocKs. The Jungc 
may be parried, and returned by the snggo'stlon that a gentleman 
who contributed two tragedies'*' to tlie “JFiiacteil Drama” of Jiis 
country, “full of noble sentiments vigorously expressed,” — such is 
the statement of his biograplier, — and wlio printed a collection 
of poetical enigmas, lias in his own ]vrson proved tliat literary 
tastes and liberal studies are not inconsistent with an extraordi- 
nary capacity for liaauc«v the# most arid and rugged of the func- 
tions of Government.® 13ut is curious that Mr. Tucker should 
rjoparently have forgotten in relation to whom it ^Ya.s tliat the 
phrases, to wliich ho has given all the emphasis of italics, w'ere 
rendered classioiil ; tliat* he ?>hould apparently have forg{;ttcn the 
statesman, wliose fate itw^as, 

« Unemployod or in plaoo, Sir, 

To’ eat mutton cobi, and cut blocks with a 
* Harold" .'uid “Camoeiis." We lliink we detect syuiptuius of the “ Luc.-; 
m the rcuj:uk& ot Mr. Kayo. 
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The familiar lines of Goldsmilli nii^ht have recalled •‘oneboru 
for the uiiivefse,” the grcc/.e-st of political philosophers ; one who 
)iad ac(pihcd “ a knowledge of India such us few, even of those 
Kiiropean?^ who liave passed many years in that country, have 
attained'*; one— we quote Macaulay — to ^Yhom “ India audits 
inhabitants were not, as to most Englishmen, mere names and 
abstractions, but a real country and a njal people”; one “ who 
had as lively an idea of tlie insurrection at JJenarcs as of Lord 
George Gordon’s riots, ^Jnd of the exeention of Nancomar as oi’ 
the execution of Hr. .l)od<l.” The name of Edmund Jliirke should 
liavo assured Mr. Tucker, that as gc nius could hiul in India a 
field for its noblest cnerp;io%, so the host odueatiori was tin* ])csi 
preparation for tlic career til’an Indian statesman. 

Jiut in reality there is vciy little reason to fear tliat the 
successful candidates for the Civil Sorvj{‘0 \^ill be liable to the 
reproach which Mr. Tucker’s observations suggest. There is 
nothing dilettante in tlie system of our Universities. In Oxford, 
the examinatiorti for honors will call into action the hardiest powers 
of the intellect. More scholarship will never g'dn for a ^auKrulate 
a place in the highest grades. Hut upon this subject wo may 
w’cll refer our readers lo a ]>a])cr on “ Oxford” in the second 
IS umber of our AV/vV?'’, and ask whether tlu^ system wliicli was 
tl^ere so fully and fcillhfully described is only calculated to produce 
men “ with sound views as to the middle voii e.” The friends of 
Ijidia may be asuired that if they can oblaiu h)r the (’ivil Service 
men of large intellectual capacity, the salt of labour will pros(M*ve 
that capacity from decay. The Civil Service has, beyond almost 
all occupations, iidiereiit vital energies. Ihc demand for conti- 
nuous exertion, large and early responsibility, the frequent neces- 
sitv for promj»t docisicn, has done inneh Nvith materials the 
aptitude of wliicli was'buly a<lventitious. Will it do less with au 
agency carefully selected ?'■ The apprehension that the new men will 
be above their work, we hold to ]>e groundless. We once had tho 
curiosity to visit a provincial court i'or the relief of insolvent 
debtors. We hsft'c the scene vivVUy jSvd’oro us, — tho steaming 
crowd, the absence of dco lorization, Hio volulnliiy of creditors, a 
Jew insolvent umler rabltl examination, and attorneys with a 
passion for auloschediastio addivs.sos. iSereue above the surging 
mass below, wo saw the presiding Commissioner,-' -acute, vigilant, 
laborious, — and wo recognised a distinguished alumnus of Christ 
Ciiurch, who, many years before we wore born, had obtained a 
first-class and the prize for l^atin verses. With tlnit scone before 
ns, we have no fear <'f the new Civilians being unequal to ‘‘ the 
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hitigiios and annoyances of a suflocatiu^i; (.iitcliorry.** I5nt even 
if wcwcM’o to concodo more tlian wo j lastly can to jV[r. Tucker’s 
argument, we iniglit ask. How are the hatchets to ifo aieoiired ? — 
how are the razors lobe exclude<l ? In the good old d^vs of pre- 
judices, it was not an jntVc<|uent incident Ibr an-ndvertisement of a 
vacant .situation to conclude witli tlio signilicant notice, “that no 
Jri.vhinan need apply” ; J^nt it would hardly be in unison with the 
present iige of free competition, for a ivgiihitioii to bo Iraincd 
that cacli candidate must piauliico a eerrtiicato iVoni tin? Ijoad of 
some college, hall 5 or school, or from some clergyman or dissent- 
ing minister, that tlu'.ro is nothing brilliant about him, and he 
(‘unnot distinguish between a dactyl apd an anapoest. 

It lias also be(‘n iirgc<l against comjHUitive examinations, that 
they will exclude from tbo Cavil Service a class of men who liave, 
no scliolastic* tastes, l)ut are eminently distingiiislied for admini.s- 
trative ability. It is argued that tliere are individuals who, as 
, boys and young men, liave no relish tor study, and whose talents 
are hanlly known cacu to them.^elvos until called forth by the 
attrition of public busine.^s. ddiat there is justice in tins objection 
cannot be doubted, and it has the? more weight because the Indian 
S(‘rvice has boon ellecti\e beyond all otl^n* services in i>rodnclng 
men of this peculiar t\pe. Hut wc have to ask ourselves, 
whether tli<' operation of ollicial duties w'ill not have the same 
fflcct upon hiolily'-c’ducaled as upon loss disciplined minds *{ TIu-i 
strngolc <jf life will fre<|uciu]y invert the order in whicli tlie 
examiiKU's have placed the successful candidates, arul tlic last 
will perha])s eveiitnally be fir^t, and the lirst last ; but the 
cpiestion for consideration is plainly this, — Is it not probable 
that under the new system all will bo n’ally eflicient, a)id that 
there will bo a greater proportion ol ueinnrkable men tiian are 
now to be hinnd ? If this position be •es] aid i shed, it will be 
sufficient, hor all progre.ss, the balance of benelit mn.st alone be 
reganfed. Arclibi.sliop Whately has Well taught ns, that anjong 
the most dangerous of fallacies is the fallacy of objcTtion. IV) any 
plan, theory, or sy.stefti, ol^cctions can be advanc(3d : the fallacy 
consists in tlio inforctice th:;t, therefore, tlie^dan, theory, or system 
, should be rejected. A perfeej; measnre, one “ iotas Ines atqifp. 
rotwulus'* is a faultless monster wliich tlio Avorld ne’er saw. That 
is a wise nicawire vdiicfi caTi work out a great good witli the least 
concomitant evil *, and of thi.s class, in onr opinio*ii, is the measure 
which w'e have under consi^leration. 

Having slated and attempted to .support our* opinion, that the 
resolution to award appointments in the Indian Civil Service to 
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iMorit alone is founded on good policy, and having endeavoured to 
meet the objections most ftequontly urged against the measure, 
our task, ^vhen wo proceed to discuss the particular mode lu 
which it is proposed to give effect to the decision of the Legisla- 
ture, is comparatively light. We believe thgit most of those who 
object on principle to opening the Civil Service to intellectual 
competition, are willing to admit that ^f the change must be 
adopted, no better plan for its introduction into practice could be 
devised than that propoutftled by Mr. Macaulay and his colleagues. 
The letter in which they submitted their views is of so much 
interest, that we feel assured it is familiar to fill our readers, and 
it therefore will only bo necessary for us to notice its details in a 
very rapid manner. 

The report then proposes two distinct examinations, — one for the 
selection of those candidates who shall prove themselves to have 
had the best general training, the other for determining whether 
these successful candidates have subsequently given tlrjjinselves a 
prescribed special training. Wo will briefly consider these two 
leading features. 

In connection with the first examination, two preliminary facts 
deserve notice. First, the age of eighteen years has been fixed as 
the lowest age at wliicli candidates can be admitted to the compe- 
tition. Second, the examination is confined to those branches of 
knowledge to which it is desirable that English gentlemen should 
pay attention. The first of these provisions will, in practice, 
have a still more stringent effect ; for, although eighteen has been 
fixed as the lowest age, the Committee have plainly slated their 
opinion that except in very rare and extraordinary cases, no young 
man of eighteen will have any chance of success. The weight of 
metal will be against himu and he will be borne down by men of 
twent]f-ono or twenty -t>^'l). Thus, as stated in the report, nine-tenths 
of those who are admitted frr probation will be older than nine- 
tenths of those who now leave for India, after what is intended for 
probation. Wo think it would be difficult to estimate too highly 
the advantage of this change. The p^igrefts ^yllich the mind makes 
between seventeen and twenty-three is Jthe most important in the 
intellectual life of man. Under th^ Ilaileybury system too much 
of this precious time is cut to waste; it is consumed, not in healthful 
labour, but in mere stone-breaking, in Mastering miserable dialects. 
Our Civilians ard now sent out to India just when tlieir minds are 
most susceptible of intellectual impressions, — wJicn books, politic^s, 
law, philosophical' discussion, the conversation of eminent men, 
begin to exercise a real intliience on the formation of their mental 
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character. They arc now left to seek those influences in a 
jungle. We liavo heard two objoctioii^ advanced to the proposed 
alteration, — one, that men of twenty-' three and t^^en*y-fivo will 
have acMjuired confirmed English tastes, and be unwilling to 
settle down to liidiai^ life, and to endure Induiii mai'tners. But 
they who make this objection should roeolleet that under tho 
new' r6ginie, the Civilians will have chosen this life for them- 
selves, they w'ill have carved out their own destiny ; and weinay he 
assured that men of sense and spiiit who have vohmtarily 
clioson a ])ath whudi they know will eventually leail to indepen- 
dence and, possibly, to distinction, will not he deterred hy any 
obstacles of fastidiousness or sentiment from hewiiig out the nar- 
row w’ay before them. The otlier ohjeclion has also some 
plansihility, — that the new Civilians, on aconnt of their advanced 
age, will not possess the same facility of acquiring the vernacular 
dialectsas the present race. We believe this oWeetmn to he of 
little real worth. 'rhc3 new (’ivilians will not liave tMcsumoftciliti/f 
but will they not have c(|ual, if not greater, sncr.rss? Eor so 
much of the faculty of accpiiriiig languages as depends on “ear,’* 
and on the flexibility of organs, a young student has an advantage 
over his senior, but this superi(»vity w’dl bo counterbalanced by 
tlio trained ability of tho selected candidaros. iMissionarics 
a (ford an adecpiate proof that the Tndian dialects can be thorough- 
ly mastered by men wdio do not ' commence the study until com- 
paratively mature age. 

The otlier preliminary fact which deserves notice is, that the 
examination is confined to those subjects which imply, in its largest 
and most various sense, a good education. By this provision the 
Committee are careful to avoid that fatal delect wliich in practice 
the I Caileybury system disclosed, — the (;on fusion betw een a general 
and a special training. We ipiote an admirable paragraph, as 
clearly enunciating a principle for whic]i we have ahvays contended, 
and wlieii we see the name of the present Principal of Ilaileybury 
attached to the Report, and believe, as we do, that Principal l^e 
Bas would have held similaif opinions, it is with no common pang 
of regret that wo dCplore that the truthful view's thus indicated 
were not rcQogniscd in our daj 

“ Nor do we think tbat^we should render any service to India by induc- 
ing her future rulers to neglect^ in their earlier years, European Uteralure 
and science, for studies specially Indian. We believe that men who have 
been engaged up to one or two and twenty in studies which have no 
immediate connection with the business of any profe^ssion, and of whicli 
the effect is merely to open, to invigorate, and to enrich the mind, will 
gengrally be found", in the business of every profession, superior to nu'u 
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who have at eighteen or nineteen devoted themselves to tlie special studies 
of their cidling. The most illustrious English jurists have been men who 
have never opened a law-book till after the close of a distinguished 
academical chreer ; nor is there any reason to believe that they would have 
been greater Jawyers if they had passed in drawing pleas and conveyances 
the time wluch tliey, gave to Jlnicvdides, Cicero, and to Newton. The 
duties of a Civil Servant of the East India Companj^ are of so high a nature, 
that in his case it is peculiarly desirable that an excellent general education, 
such as may enlarge and strengthen his unders^inding, should precede the 
special education which must qualify him to despatch the business of his 
Cutcherry.’* ^ 

To this masterly argument wc will only add a single illustra- 
tive fact. The late Lord Abingcr, the most accomplished “ nisi 
prius*’ lawyer of lusdny, — perhaps, to a jury, the mi)St successful 
advocate in tlie anunls of the bar, — in com])lianco with the request 
of a friend, prepared a list of books which, in Ids o[)inion, should 
bo studied by a young man preparing for the bar. At the head 
of the list stoitl “ Cicends Ofliccs,” with a note, — once, twice, 
thrice, once every year. 

Having considered these preliminary facts, we approach tlie 
details of the prescribed examination. The prevailing character- 
istics of the scheme apj^)eur to be com)>rcliensiveness, solidity, 
and fairness. There is no oxcliisivo enforceincnt of the system of 
education under which the members (>f the Committee have 
themselves been trained and have obtained distinction. They 
recogni&o the trutJi of Dr. Wheweli’s ])osition, “ that Greek 
and Latin are peculiar and indi.spensahlo elements of a liberal 
education.'’ They appreciate the aclunrahle discipline of matlie- 
matical science. To omit such studies from tlic scheme would 
1)0 unjust to all the great Schools, and to the Universities 
of England and Ireland. It would be worse ; it w^ould be 
a violation of the principles by which the highest species of 
education lias beei\' regulated throughout the civilised world. 
But, when paying due reverenco to that genius wliosc empire over 
abstract thouglit, over ci\"l government, over art, can never be 
wholly lost, tlie Committee have regarded in a liberal spirit the 
opinions of those who consider that tlih lan§u^gesand tlio literature 
of modern civilisation have an equal claim on the attention of the 
student, and who liold that, for practical life, they l;ave superior 
uses. But, in endeavouring to give to Ahat civilisation its just 
value in the competition, it would be of obvious ’Impropriety to 
omit the study of the natural sciences, some of which the spirit of 
the inductive philosophy” has almost created; into all of wliich 
it has infused, th*e energy of a new, a loftier, a more intense vita- 
lity. Nor would the (Jouiinittee, in surveying the influences 
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whicli, apart from the religious element, have most contributed 
to elevate the human intellect, fail to assign an exalted place to 
those tentative discussions in which men in all^ uges, from 
Idumean Emirs to Cicrman professors, have meditated on 
the mystery of their own being — “ so rearfi^ly anfl wonder-' 
fully made,” and lia\t' essayed to excogitate the “ why’' and tho 
ought” of existence. The moral sciences are tlie domain in 
whicl) the minds of two civilisations have la]>oure<l I'or the sacred 
ore of truth. At Oxford the great inin^ is ajiproached tliiough 
the exhaustive si^btletios of the old cross-examiner,” a.s 
delivered to us by that disciple whose' elo(jiicncc transcends 
all human praise, and the woiulrous analysis of Aristotle. In the 
JScotch Universities the profound investigations of Locke, and 
Hold, and Hume, arc reverently followed up. But both in Oxford 
and Edinburgh the wisdom of the ohl and iiew philosopliy are 
employed to illustrate each other. To these studies the Com- 
mittee have justly awarded an ample recognition. Tlie chief 
' place tliov have wisely given to tlie language, the history, 
and the literature of England. But that m> form of intel- 
lectual accomplisluiient may be neglected, and tliat no species 
of education may bo omitted, the Coniiiiittco have introduced 
into their ])Ian the classical languages of the East, Sanskrit 
and Arabic, tlu3 sources from which Hindus and Mahometans 
pruicijially draw their religion, their jurispruflencc, and their 
science. ^'Sanskrit,” a> Arnold ii«is said, ‘‘has almost a 
domestic claim upon us as tlie oldest of our great Indo-Genuanic 
family.” In admitting it to the examination, the Committee, 
while avoiding the entanglement of Indian dialei ts, have paid due 
consideration to those who think that the study of the Eastern 
tongues is the best preparation for Eastern enijiloyments, and who 
have accordingly given that kind of instru(;j3ion to their sons. 

This noble scheme, which we confiilently Itelievo will exercise 
no little influence on the education of the United Kingdom, must 
not be supposed to encourage tliat “ shabby superficiality” against 
which Sir .lames Stephejf has^ entered his jwotest. The competi- 
tion is various, but it is not expected or desired tliat caiulidatcs 
should present themselves for examination in many branches. Tlie 
«Gommitteo hSvc plainly stated •that no tiling can be farther from 
their wish than to liold cfit |yemiumsfor knowledge of wide surface 
and small depth. “A .single paper,” tliey say, “v'ldch shows tliat 
the writer thoroughly understands the principles of the differential 
calculus ought to tfH more than twenty superficial and incorrect 
answers to questions about chemistry, botany, mineralogy, inota- ' 
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physios, logic, and Englisli history/' Tlio various clmractcr of the 
tost proposed has for its object the inducement to candidates, 
under every system of education, to come forward ; not variety of 
knowledge in one, but diversity of power among the general body is 
the objectAin view. Canon Mosely, in liis Minute on the re-organi- 
sation of the Home Civil Service, has expressed some doubts as to the 
propriety of confining tlie examination to those subjects whicli are 
usually included in the school educatioif of England. He says ; 
— “ One type of education will come to bo reprosoiited in the 
.administration of public alfairs, the idiosyncracy of one class will 
pass upon it, and (to use an engineering phrase) it will continually 
be shunted on the rail of one class of thinkers.” The justice of 
these observations we consider indisputable, and it is t«» remove 
such objections as tins that the diverse character of the examina- 
tion will efficiently operate. 

The result of' tlie first examination, with tlie ([uostions propos- 
ed, has boon published. The following are tlic twenty successful 
candidates, and the number of marks which each obtained : — 

No. of AlsVks 


1. TTells Butler, of Univer.sity Collogo, London 22.'>'t 

2. W, Cornell, of Clare Hull, Cambridge inir> 

3. 11. Reynolds, of Kii^.g's (-olloge, Cambridge 17.% 

4. W, ileeley, of Trinity College, Cambridge IGtU 

5. U. Warrahd, of Trinity College, Oxford 

0. C. Aitchison, of the University of Edinburgh 1022 

7. R. Moss King, of Merton College, Oxford 1 181 

8. .J. Cordery, of Baliol College, Oxlord 143.7 

n. R. Pomeroy, of Trinity College, Cambridge I3.n8 

10. J. Peile, of Oriel College, Oxford JUjHJ 

11. T. H. Thornton, of St. John’s College, Oxford 1381 

12. Herbert Wihon, of Magdalen College, Cambridge 1337 

13. H. Bell, of Clare Hall, Cambridge 1281 

14. If. Perkins, of King’s College School, London 127a 

15. J. D. Sandford, of‘*^Ciinity College, Oxford 1258 

IG. W. Jones, of University College, London 1201* 

17. W. Ramsay, of Chri.^^t Church College, Oxford 1 183 

18. J. Peddar, of Exeter College, Oxford 1148 

10. Raymond West, of Queen’s College, Galway 1134 

20. C. Daly, of Queen’s College, Cork. .i ..... 1120 


The total number of candidates was 141. Of these all were 
examined in English history and literature, 323 in Greek, 133 
in Latin, 101 in inatliematics, 99 in Frenrli, 73 in moral sciences, 
40 in natural sciences, 30 in German, 19 in ItaliiSin, 2 in Sans- 
krit, and 1 in Aftibic. 

It will be .seen that Iburlecn of the “ emeriti ” were from the 
.tw'o old Universitfes. This result has had the unusual effect of 
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making the Examiner lose its temper. That paper can only 
regard the competition as a means of handing over to two iristi- 
tutioiiSj already sufl’eriiig tVoin a plethora of' wealth magnifi- 
cent patronage of tlie East. It lias been girding at Oxford for 
the last thirty years, — too often, we may ad^iit, of! siillicient 
grounds, but also toefofteu without doing justice to the real in- 
tellectual activity of that University. Ihit in a contest open to 
the whole kingdom, Oxit>rd bears aAvay the largest number of 
prizes. The fact is decisive. For sucl^ a system, burial with 
bonfire should be Uie sole and speedy fate. 

Of the remaining six successful candidates, the IjoikIou Univer- 
sity may justly bo proud that one of licr sons, Mr. Wells Butler, 
obtained the lirst place by a triiimpbant majority. Of the fourteen 
competitors from Trinity College, Dublin, not one was elected, — 
a fact which will conlirin an opinion long entertained by tlie best 
frieiuls ol the Ibiiver^ity, that its system of' teaching requires 
reloriu. But the well-wi^hers of Ireland will fiml ample grounds 
» for congratulation in the success of two candidates from those 
Colleges ^Yhich moderate men of all parties combined to establish, 
which w^ro honored with the approbation of Archbishop Murray 
of Dublin, and witli the disapprobation of Archbishop Mcllale 
ofXuam. 

As between Oxford and Cambridge, the result may recall the 
contest between Horn ulus ami Kenius, before Niebuhr dissipated 
that pleasant legend : — liemus saw tliT? vultures first, but Korn ulus 
saw the greater number. Oxford lias produced eiglit successful 
candidates out of nineteen — Cambridge only six (>ut oftliirty-two ; 
but three t>f the Camliridge candidates stand above any of the 
Oxford men. We presume that, as a literary augur, we must 
follow tlie precedent above stated, and assign the palm to Oxford. 
But there arc circumstances which may c-tplain this superiority. 
We uiulerstand — fgr wo do not for a inomcMiU pretend to offer an 
opinioi^ ourselves — tliat tlie questions* proposed by Mr. Stokes 
and Mr. Cayley, both of whom were Senior wranglers in their 
respective years, were of so abstruse a character that many of the 
mathematical candidate? at cflice declined the contest. Wo know 
from Mr. Vernon Smith’s statement, that neither the best nor 
the second btst of the matheim^ticmns were elected ; while, on the 
other hand, the Beven^best classical scholars w^orc successful. 
But the difficulty which tells on a good mathematician in an exa- 
mination, and docs not tell upon a classical scliofar, is, tluit the 
labour tlf the latter is never thrown away, lie pretty soon sees 
whether he* can or cannot uanslato a ‘‘ tough passage,” and 
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whether lie can or cannot answer a question relative to a matter 
ot lact ; but, on the other hand, a mathematician may toil a whole 
morning Qvei«'a single problem, and not conquer it at last. Those 
circumstances, we have no doubt, operated to the disadvantage of’ 
< Jai ubr idg(* i n th con test. 

As the nuitheniatical examination was tooMiUicult, so it appears 
to us the classical examination was too easy, — that is to say, wi* 
do not think a first-rate scholar had sufficient opportunity of evinc- 
ing his superiority over tliird-rate scholar. We think the lat- 
ter, if recently in harness, must have been able to obtain a con- 
siderable number of the marks allowed. The beautiful chorus in 
the Antigone of Sophocles, “ 0 thou that art nanieil by many 
names, the joy ol the Thcliau nymph,” was probably known al- 
most by heart to all the one Imndred and twenty-three candidates. 
So also the other passage from Greek poetry which was set, — tho 
description of the ninth and tenth sub-divisions of the “ Shield 
of Aclillles,” in one of which a vintage, and in the other a herd 
of oxen attacked by lions wdion proceeding to pasture, arc repre- 
sented, — was too fixmiliar. Both the passages liave difficulties ; 
the one from Homer, indeed, is what boys call “ a stiff bit” ; but 
all the difficulties have \jecn drummed into young gentlemen be- 
fore they leave school. So also in liatin, one of the passages given 
was the scene in tho 1 1th Book of the ^Thieid, in wliich Camilla 
pursues Chloreus, the ox- priest of (Jyholc, and is lierself pursued by 
Aruns. lii this, the only Mitficulty is in tho dcscrijUiou of the 
priest’s dross, wlio appears to have paid a High-Church attention 
to costume, and to have devoted a considerable portion of his 
savings to gold, purple, lawn, and raiment of needle-work. But 
this passage, and the noble invective against Nero from Juvenal’s 
8th Satire, which was also given, would, we think, be too well 
known to all tho capefidates to be proper tests in such an 
examination. 

We liavc been informerr that Sir James Stephen was astonished 
to find how badly the canilidatcs generally acquitted themselves 
in English history. Tho fact points to a defect in tho routine 
education of our schools, which defect is* , iy some measure en- 
hanced by a peculiar circumstance. As a general rule, all 
that a boy knows, when he^ leaves school, of Ertglish history, 
has been derived from Goldsmith or srome other abridgment, 
aided by the Ijght thrown on particular periods by some 
historical novels. When as a young man he begins to think that 
really he must obtain some more profound knowledge,' he sits 
sdown resolutely fo Hume and ^SmolIett. Let us suppose him to 
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have “ got up'’ these card Lilly : we much doubt whether he would 
have been able to answer nibro than one or two of Sir J. Stephen’s 
questions. But lot him have given the Same atteiitioii t^Hallam’s 
two great works, ami we will answer for it tho professor would 
not have had to complain of his ignorance. The pcmicious in- 
fluence of Hume on "l^higlish history was discussed some years 
ago in the Quarterly Review, in an article written, we believe, by 
Sir Francis Palgravc, a fliost competent authority. It is to this 
influence must be referred the remarkable fact that accomplished 
Englishmen, who liave mastered the history of other nations, — who 
know all about the Fronde, and can discourse ably on Guelf and 
Ghibelin, white and black, — who are even somewhat deep in the 
hardy institutions of Castile and Arragon, have so little real 
knowledge of the history of their own country. Ilnmo lias 
splendid passages, but ho omits almost as much as lie tells. 
Lingard is able, acute, and singularly laborious, — in fact, his 
history is adiniralile ; hut then we arc rather afraid of him. 

The subjects fur English composition proposed by Sir J. 
Stcplien, — the problem in Strafford’s case as to penalties of death by 
retrospeUi VO acts of the Legislature ; the dialogue in 1 674 between 
Clarendon and liuruet, and the letter of the Jacobite agent in 
London to his friend in llio country on tho receipt of the new's 
of tlie Pretender’s arrival at Derby, — are excellent ; but we think 
many of Mr. Temple’s questions veuy objectionable. For 
instance, “ Compare the character of Shylock with that of 
Barabbas in IMarlowe’s Jew of Malta.” We will undertake 
to say tliat Mr. Temple himself never commenced his study 
of the old dramatists until after he had taken his degree. To 
put such a question to young men fresh from college, w^as to 
suppose tliat they liad been substituting a peculiar and remote 
kind of reading for their proper studies, i*wlK)ther voluntary or pre- 
scribed. Again, “ Compare tlie Utopia oT Sir T. More with tho 
Nova ^Atlantis of Bacon.*' We slioiJd like to know how many 
young men have read the Utopia, excejA by accident. Tlic notice 
of the book in Sir J. Mackintosh’s Life of More is sufficiently 
full to enabh? a candidate to limke some kind of answer to the ques- 
tion ; and perhaps an eccentric college tutor, as an out-of-the-way 
kind of exentiso, may have givgn passages to his pupils in order 
that tliey might convert the Erasmian Latin into pure Ciceronian; 
but this sort ilf second-haml knowledge of the book was, wo aro 
certain^ never contemplated by Mr. Temple. He probably is as 
much ^posed as iiis colleagues to “ shabby superficiality.” We 
must also bbject to what may bo called the astronomical parts 
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of Milton being offered for the explanation of candidates ; and 
we do not greatly admire the encouragement given to such 
books as Elegant Exti*dcts,” by calling on young men “ to 
write out’ Johnson’s celebrated comparison of 13ryden and 

Pope-" - 

We must now 'pass on to tho second principal division of the 
plan, for which wo have left ourselves but little space. Tlie Com- 
mittee propose that tlie selected candidates now called proba- 
tioners, shall undergo a special training for tlieir future duties. 
Their studies, they propose, shall be comprehended under four 
great divisions — law, political economy, the history of India, and 
tho vernacular languages. Their progress in these divisions is to 
bo tested by a second examination, according to success in which 
tho rank of the probationers in the Civil Service will be liiially 
determined. 

The knowledge of laAv, the Committee state, shall be aetjuired, 
not merely from attendance on lectures, or tlic perusal of well- 
chosen books on jurisprudence, but from observing the actual 
working of the machinery by which justice is administered. The 
p^bationers ought to hear legal (jiiestions, in which great 
|®iciples are involved, argued by the ablest counsel and decided 
by the highest courts iii the realm. They ought to draw up 
reports of the arguments both o{ the advocates and of the judges. 
They ouglit to attend both civil and .criminal trials, and to take 
notes of the evidence, and of the discussions and decisions respect- 
ing the evidence. It might be particularly desirable that they 
slmuld attend the sittings of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, when important appeals from India arc under the consi- 
deration of that tribunal. A probationer, wJiilo thus employed, 
should regularly submit his notes cfarguments,and of evidence, to 
his legal instructor for ^correction.” 

As to political cc^ndhiy, tlie Committee state, ‘‘ VVe think tliat 
any probationer ought to pr.?pare himself for the discharge pf his 
duties by paying some afitention to financial and , commercial 
science. He should understand the mode of keeping and check- 
ing accounts, tho principles of bankifig, ttic laws which regulate 
the exchanges, the nature of public debts, fiihdcd and unfunded, 
and the effect produced by different systems of taxation on the 
prosperity of nations. We would by no^means require him to 
subscribe any article of faith touching any controverted point in 
the science of poKtical economy ; but it is not too hiuclr to expect 
that he will make himself acquainted with those treatise/on po- 
litical economy which have become standard works.” 
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In tho division oftho history of India, the views of the Com- 
mittee are thus set forth : — 

“The probationer should make himself welt aetfnainted the history 
of India, in the largest sense of the word History. He should study that 
history, not merely in the workt of Ornie, of Wilks, and of ISyil, but also 
in the travels of iierTiicr,«n the odes of Sir Wilham .Ioffes, and in the jour- 
nals of Heber. He should be well informed about the geography of the 
country, about its natural productions, about its manufactures, about the 
physical and moral qualities* of the different races which inhabit it, and 
about the doctrines and rites of those religions which have so powerful an 
influence on the population. He should trace *with peculiar care the pro- 
gress of the Hritish p#»vcr. He should understand the constitution of our 
Government, and the nature of the relations between that Government and 
its vassals, Mussulman, Mahratta, and Uajpoot. He should consult the 
most important parliamentary reports and debates on Indian affairs.’* 

Lastly, as to tlie vernacular languages, the Committee state 

We think that the study of the vcrn.acular languages of India may, with 
gre.it advantage, be begun in England. It is, indeed, only by intercourse 
with the native population that an Englishman can acquire the power of 
• talking Hengalee or Telugu with fluency, jj^ut familiarity with the Ben- 
galee or Telugu alphabet, skill in tracing 6r iViugu cliaracler, ' 

and knowledge of the Bengalee or Telugu grammar, may be acquired as 
quickly in this country ns in the lilast. Nay, we are inclined to believe 
that an English student will, at his first introduction to an Indian language, 
make more rapid progress under gm)d English teachers than under pundits 
to to explain his diliiculties. ” 

There can, we think, be no iloubt tliat a young man who, after 
gaining an appointment in tlic competition, shall devote liiinself 
to these four divisions of study, will eventually be a most 
accomplished and a most useful member of the Civil Service. 
We cannot imagine in tlicory a more effective preparation. But 
we greatly fear tliat too much is here attempted ; and, although a 
young man of ability may acquit himself with credit in tho four 
examinations, his acquirements will Ifd j^of a superficial and 
‘‘ pro hffc vice” character. For the study oHaw tw'o years i.s a 
very s>uall term, and very little real q>rogress will be made if 
the student is encumbered with the n^essity of mastering the 
details of commercial and financial science, the standard treatises 
on political economy,.the Instory of India in its largest sense, and 
a native language. Ho may store liis memory with facts, and be 
4?nablecl at thf examination, wi^J* the tact of one who has frequently 
undergone such ordeals, Ao induce a belief that he knows more than 
he really does kfiow ; but there can be no time for reflection, no time 
for obtaming by the exercise of reasoning a just knowledge of 
principles. His ac'tiuirements will be as arms and mail, probably 
of inferior temper, cumbrous, ill-fitting, ill adapted for particular 




exigencies^ in the use of wltich he is inexpert ; instciul of* that 
accession of mental power and energy which will render him 
equal to -all emergencies. 

The most patent defect in the present administration of India 
is the jiulKjial sy^cm. We may not consider that Mr. Norton’s 
pamphlet, able and acute as it is, is exactly ii just re})resentation of 
the procedure of our Judges and magistrates. We may suggest that 
by a similar mode of argumentation, a^Mainaging case might be 
got up against the judg^^s of England. We may be content to 
balance against Sir E. Perry's evidence beforf* tlie Committee of 
the Houses of Parliament, the dedication of liis translation of Von 
Savigny on Possession. We may scornfully reject the insinuation 
of certain partisans wisliing to make political caj)ital out of 
India, tliat our judges and magistrates have directly or indirectly 
countenanced those cruelties which subordinate agents in 
the East have always been too ready to employ for the extortion 
of confessions. We may urge that if any credence were to be 
aft^ched to the s^j^tei|]gi)ts,^f these gentlemen, it might be ima-- 
gined that the Adawluts of India were like tliat gloomy region 
surrouiuled by-Phlegctlion, in which the Trojan prince heard 
groans* and *the lash, an.d the-grating'oflron, and the dragging of 
chains ; that our sessioir judgefipfollmretKlfo stern 'procedure of the 
inexorable judge wh^Jtield.lp.^coijxtiu that teiidble^dom aip^^ 
**Gnossius Lrec Radauianthus habet durissima regna, 

Castigatque, nuditque doles ; subigilque kiteri 
Qhsd quis apud superos,” &c. &c. 

Although convinced that lladamantlius kept down his criminal 
file with laudable efficiency, and that during his long residence in 
Crete he had ample experience in dealing witli shifty witnesses, 
we may emphatically state that, notwithstanding our judges have 
to encounter a race wlipsb veneration for trutli is no greater than 
that of the Cretans, they do not adopt the process of tlio Puisno 
of Tartarus — that they do'not compel prisoners to confess Wo 
may urge all these pleas ; w^c may entirely agree with 
Mr. Norton, who does know something of India ; we entirely differ 
from those Philo-IliiidustaTiic members wlio^know nothing about 
India. Yet we should evince very little candour if wo did not 
admit that our judicial administration was suscei>liblo of very 
great improvement. It is, therefore, with no little dread wo con- 
template the probability that a measure, liavingin view the reform 
most needed, will fail, from being entangled and ovcrliid with 
other provisions. ^ 

In considering' wdiich of the prescribed divisions might be con- 
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veniently omitted, wo wouM advocate first the abandonment of the 
native languages. We have not the sau\p objection to this branch 
of study under the altered ciiTuinstances in* which tlie ptobation- 
ers stand, as we had in connoction with the students of Hailey- 
bury. In the probationers wo recognise men who lia^e had the 
best general training ; and the only question which remains is, by 
what teacliing can they bjj rendered most lit for their future duties? 
At Ilailevbury the case was widely ditFeront. We can, tliereforo, 
perfectly understand the feeling of lhose*vvho consider that wdien 
young men of ability have been secureil, it is abundantly neces- 
sary they slio\ild at onco commence the study of the languages, 
without a practical knowierlge of which they will never acliieve 
.success ill India. Wo allow considerable weight to this ar- 
gument, but are still in<*lined to take a ilifferent view. The lan- 
guages can be best learnt in India. What adva nta.<jc has a 
who comes out to India with a fair knowlodire o 


’ isrnorant of anv ? 


:)s four montU.s — certainly not more, and Ycry probably less. 


re which can compensate 




^aken nowhei^ so weli as in i!Jiurlana . . 

We would alrtO — tlioifyi wltli gi^at vofuctance, and only out of 
deference to the paranumnt claims of law — omit the, division of 
“ political ectiiioniy inclusive of commercial and financial science.*' 
\V. think that, under all tlic circumstances, tlio new Civilians 
must obtain their knowledge of these sul)jocts, us tlie members of 
other professions do, by private study, in the course of that 
second education vdiich, as Gibbon states, every man wlio rises at 
all above the mass of his fellow-men, giv<'s himself. We would 
retain the division wliich relates to the hist^orj' of India; and in this 
and in the studv of law, the examination sltouhl be searching and 
severe. ^ 

Therfi is one j>i>int, before wc close ,our somevdiat desultory 
observations on the coiiTj^ctition for the Civil Service, to which wo 
must not forget to alliwle,— •the effect which the alteration will 
have on the interests f>f the natives of this country. We have 
of course no 53’mpathy with tlio opinion of Lord Kllenborough, 
t’liat we mustlic cautious to wlfSt extent our native fellow-subjects 
arc educated, I(^t our supremacy be cndangCTeil. On the con- 
trary, wo hold it to bo the duly 01 Kiigland to bear itself 
towards coiinfry as to a po.ssessioii wliich it only liolds 

in trust, and wIiAch is eventually to be transferred to the 
natural owners. At tlio same time, we have no respect for 
VoL. III. — NO, I, 28 
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Rcantinations for the Civil Service. 

the opinions of those who, having no ;i‘csponsibIlity connected with 
India, merely make its ^affairs a topic for declamation, and 
advocate the exaggertite<l claims of young India. These are 
neither the friends of India, nor the friends of England. It is 
very necesSary that the natives of this country should understand 
tliat that progress alone is safe, which is gradual. Swift maturity 
and swift decay are almost cause and ell^ct. In the government 
of India there are two agencies, the European and the ISative. If 
the more valuable and important share of the administration ho 
not reserved for the foreign agency, that agency will cither 
become degenerate, or it will seek a better market for its capital 
and energy. Should tho latter course be adopted, we might ask, 
in tho vein of the late Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
“ how the other agency proposes to carry on the government of 
thcMConntrv.’’ To this <pie. 5 tion, we doubt not that at some 
J^J^^T^ a'satisfactory answer will be given. But until that 
time sliaTT arrive, we tliink \ylse"TTi^lT5^uH)re"*T)jr th^ sake 

of the K ati^S ' thdln of the lOnglish, wilh uTa^^ measures biU-ojJ^cedl” 
for ilTeTireneHIISrThdia, ' bear iiT mrniT'‘ltie^^^ ^neces^sTty' 

toF^lie nuimteuance^of^'y gbvin-nmont. In 

"reffafcPiiS^^ tTT cbmpeti tioh 

from this point of view, — itsrnmience on native interests, — we 
think that ^le scheme, while it caiispsno irijiirv, certainly does not 
confer much immetliate improvement, riio Nat. \ us are rendered 
eligible for tho Civil Service, it is true : l>ut som<*wh\t in 
the same way as Mr, MicawIxT was told, that when called 
to tlio bar, lie would be eligible for the woolsac'k. Wo do 
not think that in tho present state of education, tlic natives of 
this country can be expected to stand up in an intellectual 
c!ontost against the picked alumni of Great Britain and Ireland. 
AVe should prefer some plan by whicli a certain proportion of ap* 
pointmonts in the Civil Service wa.s reser\e(L or created, for Natives 
of higli administrative ability. For instance, in the case ‘of Bom- 
bay, the appointment on liberal salaries of hiiir Joint Judges and 
four Joint Collectors, with an additionaljndge of the Sudder, and 
an additional Revenue Commissioner, selcvitod purely on account 
of merit, would, we have no doubt, give au extraordinary impetus 
to the Native Service, and be r<5^'arded as a far mftre substantial 
lH»on than any illusory opening oftlfe Coven^mted Service to 
native competition. 

But taking the scheme of competition in its intejfk'ity, and 
regarding its probable iidlueiice in EiiglanJ and in India, we 
would say in conclusion, tliat it has our earnest and hearty 
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approval. It appears to o,s one of tliose great pul)lic improve- 
ments which form an era in history.^ It is a fruit of that seed 
which was sown by the illustrious staiesm^n who, on tlie lltli of 
February 1780, submitted to the wisdom of Parliament “ a 
plan of reform in tl»^ constitution of several parts ot^ the public 
economy.*’ Its cliaracter is of the wisest economy. The Civil 
Service of India offers nyst liberal emoluments. The great object 
of the present measure is, that tliose emoluments shall work out 
the legitimate (muI of securing the iibk\st administrators. The 
rctbrni was (bie Englaml, to the aml>ition of whose youth these 
honorable prizes are now offered. It was doubly due to Imlm. 
The empire which owns the sway of Victoria is, in all that consti- 
tutes real greatness, superior to that wliicli obeyed the rescripts of 
Hadrian, or tliat which yearly poured the spoils of Mexico at the feet 
of Philip theSocond. Conquest wascolonisation to Rome, Colonisa- 
tion lias been, and may it ever be, conquest to England. lint that 
the triumplis of luighind may endure, the philosophy, which teaches 
by examples, points like the slave in the victor's oar to that 
country^ once glorious in genius and arms, which invested a Cortez, 
with the lordship of llie Oaxacan valley, wliichscnt forth a Lope in 
its zVrmada. It contrasts the magnificcnct* of Spain and the Indies, 
— of the realms o\\ which the sun never sets, — with the degenerate 
kingdom which lias added one more ruin to tlic desolate empires 
on tlie solemn shores of the Medifeiranean. It speaks the awful 
Ics^n, 8ee the jirodnct of nii.'*govcrnnient! — such have ever been 
the results when sordid interests are preferred to the common good 
of all.*' A more sacred duty was never impose<l on any nation than 
England owes to her great dependency. She can suffer no 
class interests to interfere with its complete pcrrormancc. She 
must say to India, “ \Vc Iiavc given you onr best,’* If it be true 
that nations, like the human frame, after certain maturity of 
pro.sperity, suffer an inevitable decay, tlie* material greatness of 
» England will decline; but there are inde.structible glories over which 
time cannot prevail, and among them, it may be, will be the 
memory that she turned ba#k the course of civilisation to the 
rising sun — that sht regenerated India. 
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Assmmenh (Land) of India. — Review of works on, 87 Selccfclons from Gorern- 
ijieiit Records, importance and advantage of publicity, 88 the “ Press of 
India” ; hints to the compilers of the “ Selections,” 89 ; —the Moghuls ; their 
political system, 90 Zeineeiulars ; permanent settlement of Bengal, 91 ; — 
evils of the system, 92 T,ord Cornwallis, 93 ; —recent efforts at aiiiclioration ; 
Kuropcau Zemoeudars ; improvements, 94 ; — introduction of the permanent 
• aettlcmeut into the Madras IVesideucy ; results, 95 ; — Sir Thomas Munro andl 
tho ryotwarrec system, 98 introduction of the system into tho Madras Pre- 
snleucy,»97 .—results, 98 the* N. W« Provinces ; tenures and holdings, 99 ; — 

Zomeoiularoe tenures, 100 -ownership of the soil ; ** sovereign rights,” 1 01 ; — 

Air. TJioinason’s opinions and suggestions, 102^ — modo of effecting tho settle** 
meat ; analysis, 103 tho Punchayet ; survey ; fixing of boundaries, 104 ; 
—Government assessment in the N. AY. Provinces, 105; — unequal assess- 
ment ; check proposed by Air, Thornton, 108 specimen of a deed of settle- 
mon^44l7 ; — determination and settlement of existing riglits and tenures, 
lOlh^ estahlishmcnt of Civil Courts, ib ; — prosperity of the N. AY. Provinces 
urjper their revenue system, 109 ; — the Bombay system of revenue, 11 (Ww 
its objects and principles. 111 ; — the revenue survey, 112 ; — modo of proceed- 
ing, //v; — village map, 113; — boundary disputes, ih ; — adjustment of dif- 
ferences, 114 classification of lands, 115 mode of procedure, ih /—garden 
or irrigation land, 118 inothusthul revenue, 117 ;— determination of rates, 
118 adjustment of unequal taxation, 119 importance of survey records, 
120 advantages of tlio Bombay system of revenue, %h /—conclusion, 121, 

*• • 

c 

Candy ^ See Annals of Native Educatiwi, 147. 

Review of works on Light Cavalry in fudia, 56 ; — arms and equipments, 
57 sabres versus swords, 58 ; — suggestion for the use of both, 59 the 
native Suwar ; the sabre ttt ClRlliauwallah, 80 ;— steel scabbards and blunt 
swords, 61 farther objections to steel scabbards, 62 the regulation hilt, 
63 Cavalry fire-arms ; inefficiency of the regulation carbine, 64 ; — str^ht- 
hess of stocl ; advantages of tho^liiiie carbine and of breach loading, tiV ; — 
inutility of tho pistol forCajalry, 66 ; — objectious to revolvers, 67 two-barrelled 
pistols desirabla^ ib ; — lances, •^ro and sow, 68-9 dress and equipment of 
flight Cavalry ; reform needed, 70 ; — Regular and IrreguJar Cavalry ; helmets, 
71 the vulnerable parts ; material for helmets, 72 ; — form and protection, 
ib sArd-beljs ; objections to pipe-clay, 73 ;— inutility of sabretaches ; su- 
periority of tho “ «3#ah” or native frog-belt over tho slings, ib /—equipments ; 
ubsurdilics of tho ** Regular system^” ib /—overloading the troop horse, 74 
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Cavalry costume ; proposed change of dress, ^76 important suggestions, 7C 
ruinous cost of officers* dresses, 77 ; — objcc*tioiis to assimiiarioii of regimental 

' uniforms, ft;— Jiorso equipmezrts, 78 ; — ('avalry liorses of India, 79 ;-~superiority 
of the Atab ovem||ie siud-lred, 80 ;~~mode of breaking-in, il [iliysical 
requirements in a glod Cavalry soldier, /—discipline, Ul native dislike of 
the ICuropeaii system of discipline, 82 ; — requisites for a disciplinarian, 83 ; — 
treatment of the native horseman, 84 detects of tho present system *, our 
requirements, 85 ; — conclusion, 88. 

Chinese Empire and Us Destinies . — Review of woiV on the, 21 P England’s indif- 

fprence to her colonies, 220; — modern works on China ; value of M. Hue’s treatise, 
221 ; — the policy bfst adapted for China, 222 ; — AI. Hue and Mr. Meadows on 
Chinese mattei 5, 223 Air Meadows as a Chinese interpreter, 224 want 
of clhcient interpreters ; arrangements for providing tl#.m, 225 ; — present diffi- 
culties in the way, 226 ; — qualifications of consuls and interpreters, 227 ; — 
the late controversy, 220 ; — Col. MarshalEs despatch to the United States ; 
Captain Fishbournc’s views of the present insurrection, 229 Al. Hue a safo 
guide, 230 ; — his views of the present iiisunectioii, 231-2 religious character 
of the insurrection, 233 ; — the Protestant Propaganda in (’hina ; the lato 
vast importation of Bibles into tho country, 234 influence of Missions ; 
comparative success of the Roman Catholics, 235 want of unity and uni- 
formity among Protestants, 236 ; — evils of disunion, 237 the new faith in 
China, ib ; — the Secret Trial Societies, 238 defects of the Chinese govern- 
ment, oppression and corruption, t5 /—prospects of the Empire, 239 opinion* 
of the American Commissioner, 240 pillage and destruction ot Shaugbae, 
241 Col. Marshall and his “ Chinese officials,*’ 242 British Miid Indian 
trade witli < hinn, 243 amount of annual exports and imports, 244 ; — elfccts 
of the insurrection on tradc^ 245 ; — character of the insurrection, 240-7 ; — 
hostility of surrounding population, 248 ; — stoppage of trade in Canton, ib ; - 
the cflects of tho weakness and corruption of tho GoTernmeut, 249 necessity 
of devising means to put an end to the exis^in*^’ dan^,or, 250. 

Clerky Sir See Sind. 

See Soldiers &c., 178. \ 

D 

De Brocks Gencral’^Oa tho sword, see Cavalry, 56 on the lance, 68. 

JE 

Education, Annalj o1, 122 reason for noticing tho subject, ib /—facts 

ami dates, 123 the first schools under Company’s Chaplains, ib /—esta- 
blishment of the Calcutta Aladfissa, 124 ; — the Poona Collejie, ib /—opinion of 
tho Court of Directors on these institutions, ib ; — I.urd Minto’s educational 
minute, 125 ;— early public and missionary schools in Bombay, 126; — tlin 
Bombay School and School Book Society, 127^ educational movement in 
Madras, ib metliod of teaching Hindoo youth at Bellary, 128 ; — further 
proceedings of the Bombay Educational Committee, ib ; — Mr. Elphinstoiie's 
nitfiuto, 129 ;— Government aid, 130 training of schoqhmisters, ib ; — 
encouragement to Native schools, t5 /^medical education, 13) ; — English 
schools, ib ; — Mr. Elphinstoiie's views on mvssioKary and religioins education, 
132 piogress of education in Bombay, 133 Mofuslil siliools, id ; — 
establishment of the Elphiustone Institution, 134; — Engineer class, ib ; — 
failure of the vernacular medical school, 135 ;—th^ trained nay re school- 
masters, ib /—their worth, 136 the English gnd Vernacular con- 
troversy, 137 ;— idstitution of tho Elphinstoue Scholarships, 138;— eager- 
nm and aptitude of Hindoo scholars eoutrasted with the indifference of tho 
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MalioraeJan, 1.^9 ;-“exclasion of all religious subjects from the Elplunstone 
curriculum, jf ’6 tlio question consklered, MO ;-~alarininif disproportion 
between dislmrhements aiui receipts, 141 ; — t^ble of sums exueiuled by Govern-*** '* 
ment for education fiom 1813 to 1830, 142 ;->-prtfferen^e gimr to English over 
Vernacular as the medium of CQ.uniuiiicatiitg instruction to the natives, 143 
progress in Bombay, 144 ; — arrival in 1835 of Masters and rr^fessoifi fo>^*the 
Elphiustouo liistitutioni ; — ('stablishment of the KJ|>hinstoiie College, ib ; — 

diliiciilties encountered by tho College, 145 ; — Coliego placed in temporary 
abeyance, 140 ;- protccdiii^ of the now Board of Education, mimber 
of English and V'eniacuh? bchools, i/» Major Candy's lepoit ; opinion of 
the Hu;iid, M7 results of education, ib ; — rule leqniriug every candidate for 
admission into the English schools to possessria competent knowledge of tho 
Vernacular, 148 rjdofussil schools, 149 introduction of fees, 151); — icnewal 
of the eflort to tram a class of schoolmasters, ib ; — iMr. Green’s school at 
Suiat, 151 formation of an Engineer class at Bombay, ib ; — accession of Sir 
Erskine Berry in 1844 as Bresident of tho Board of Education, his views ; 
riifferonces in tho Board, 152 English verms Vernacular controversy 
reopened, 153 Mr. ^Vlll()ughby’s minute, 154 ; — tho “debated point," ib ; — 
pio.spocts of educiitioii, 155 present condition of our institutions, i5 he 
Ihjoii.'i Collo,»o, 158 ; — Eui»li.sli and Veniaf ular schools in the JMofus.'.ii, 157 ; 

— Missionary schools, 158 ; — scliools for lomaios, 159 ; — tho Baisee Ch;irity 
School, 101) ; — admission uf members of tjio educational department to the 
, benelits of tho Bension Fund, 101 fiuanciul prosperity, ib ; — tho great and 
ultiinnto object, 162 ; — improved siipcrvisiou and inspection, 103 phy.sical 
edu'‘ation a desideratum not sulliciently appreciated, 104 ;~\vaut of European 
teacher.s* in the school depuitment ot tho Elphiiistono In.stitiitiou, 105;--' 
groat contemplated changes ; conclusion, 106. 

JCiansj /kSV DcLanj , — See Military Topics of the liay. 


FihrougPlanU of I/idiu^ ht/ J, Forbes Fot/fe, M. D , — Roviow (f, 251 impor- 
tajpe of tin? work h»tli in present and future times, t5 ; — general 
In^orto of this produce, 252 -iiece.ssity for ititelligetit Nativ.» oo- 
uperation, ib /—the gmantic Gra.sSHS of Xurtheru India, 253 Screw 

Bine and Bine Apple of Western India, 26 the Agave, 254 ; — the Bhiu- 
tdin, ib 8 rnf.s.s of this libre fur paper, ih ; — Rattans and C-dr ; tlioir uses ; 
extensive cukivatiou of tho Cocoanut tree in Western India, JMalabar, 
and Ceylon, 255 the value of Coir, ib /—the Canjula urmn ; the wild 
Date tree; their uses, 250 Linseed and Wax, ih /— eflhiLs nnde in 
Bengal for the growtJi of Flax, 257 ; — failure.^, /—the I’onjatih and Sciiido 
luvorablc from position and climate lor Flax cultivation, 258 rapidly 
mcrea«in.:? exports of IJnsecd ; mode of sowfbg the crops, 259 ; — the Bast and 
Jute filirc.s, ib /—gunny bags, ib /—.the JSum# or Ciolalana fibre ; its value ; 
extensive cullivation ami exports, 260> I ; — proposed establi.slniicuts for pro- 
perly duaring and steepinv|^thi.s libre, 202 ; — sowing the Sunn plant for green 
manure, //> ;— the Jubbulpore Hemp identical with the Sumi fibie, 263;-. 
Dliunchee, t'areya bar*, and other fibjes, f5;— tho truo Hemp or Cmmlu 
Sotwa^ 204 ;j-it 5 intoxicating products, ib /—materials for paper, 265. 

Fishbourni'y Capfainy R. N . — See Chinese Empiro. 

• • 

G • 

OoldamuU W/-., htfe^ Ck^f Fccrefart/ to the Government oj Jiombarjy or'^ffualor of 
the nem Revenue — See Assessments of Land in* India, 110, 

Greeny .Vr.— See Annals of Native Edosation, 151. 
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Barlmrifii Captain.-^Qn Caval^ dress, see Cavalry, 75. ' 

jil/arjMW o/.— History of the political and military transactions in 
India during his administration, by Henry Torrens Prinsep, Ksq., Bcniral 
*tJivi! Servifie, review of, 29 great want of au authentic or complete and 
continuous History V India, 30 India a wide rflid fertile field for lii-storical 
research, furnishing materials for the sublime and ridiculous in striking con- 
trast, 31 Mr. Priiisep's work ; its value, -period selected, /—events 
preceding the war ; the crisis, 33 ; — mismanagement and weakness, 34 ; — 
disorder^ state of the country, threatening aspects, 35 ; — critical position of 
the Government, 36 ; — ^jealousy of the Mahratia princes ; atrocities committed 
by them, 37v-Nepaul, 38 history of the Goorkr.s, 39 their jealousy 
and distrust of the British, 40 ; — effect of the non-interference policy ; aggres- 
sions in the Terai, 41 further encroachments, 42;— timidity of the authorities, 
%h ; — a Camniission and its results, 43; — Lordllastiugs’ measures on assuming 
the governmont, ; — political blunder and breach of fiiith, 44 position of 
the British Government ; Mr. Prinsep*s evasion of tlic subject, ih ; — attack 
on Bootwul, commencement of the war, 45 financial diflicultics, 46 deliver- 
ance, 47 prosecution of the war, 48 failure of three of the four divisions 
of the army, 49 ; — the fourth, or Ouchterlony's Division, 50 ; — successful cam- 
paign, 51 ; — humiliation of the enemy ; treaties, 52 ; — effect on the Native 
states, / — review of the war ; Lord Hastings’ novel notion, 53 ; — fortificatioif 
of the frontier, id ; — plea of “ want of information” not true, 54 peace con- 
cluded ; opinion of Lord Hastings’ administration, 55. « 


India in the Seventh Century. — Heviow of works on, 266 tho ancient city 
of Valabhi ; peculiarity of Indian names, 267 tbo princes of Valabhi ; 
its former greatness, 268 ; — fanciful dcscVipiions ; the Vaik>..u’ a of the 
poets, 269 historical description of Valabhi, 270 architecturu of tho 
r.../,. 5 ity ; temple of V rishabdeva, 271 ; — tho Arliai din ka chiipra and tIm|Foun- 
tain of Fire ; curious legend, 272 stmy of tho Sliiladitya family, 273 ; — 
jShiladitya the Second, his prosperous reign, 274 ; — tho festival of Ishwaui ; 
ominous interruption, 275 ; — the stranger’s curse, 276 ; — doom of Valabhi ; 
the midnight surprise, 277 flight and end of Sliiladitya, 278 his queen 
and sou, 279 the history of Valabhi divested of fable, 280 ; — authorities 
for the story, 281 ; — the great Hloiieu-thsang, 282 ; — his travels, 283 
adventures, 284-7 the twroe kings of the houso of Shiladitya, 288 
Hioueu-lhsang’s vision. 2d9 ; — preparations for returning to China, 200 ; — 
£$hiladitya*s synod, 291 result of tho Congress, 292 Indian BooUhism, 
293 couclusioD, 294. « 


Jacoby Major 7oA».— On the sabre, see Cavalry, 58 steel scabbards, 62 on 
equiptneuts generally, 73 ; — on the Cavalry horso, 80 ; — on discipline, 83. 

JejetSkoy^ Sir See Annals of Native Educatiou, 160. f. 

M * * 

Marshallf American Commissioner in China, see Chinese Em^^ire. 

Meadows^ ATr.— See Chinese Empire. 

Military Tapm of fAe Z^^y.—Eeview of Sir Erskine Perry’s motion in Parlia- 
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niPiit for au* Indian Contingoiit for the Crimea, 20.; consideration of 
tiieat ISritujrfi’s military position in the present war, 200 plans for 
aiigiiieiuiiift# the t'rjiiiean army, lb ways of seudiiiff sepoys to tlie^ 
(’nmeu. 207 dauber of weakening tho Indian' army, *6^ the restlessness 
of the mas.ses ; Santlial iiis"rrectiou, 298 j— objections to tho first plan, 299 ; — 
paucity of officers with rogiinoiits, t6 /-—necessity of rotainipg populaiffaud 
iulliiential officers at Ahoheadof districts, 800 ; — conBideratioii of tho second 
and third plans, 801 preference given to the volunteer system, i6 ,* — plan for 
raising volunteers, 802 ; — Artillery, Irregular Horse, 808 objections to 
sepoys auswciiid, 80i-8 Acellent qualities of sepoys, 307 ;“~advantage of 
ompluyiiii;' a Native army a;^‘ain&t llussia, 8i>8 value of sepoys, 309 ; — 
.Ion,; to tlu'ir character, 8f0;-a ^.old against pipe-clay, 311; — 
various opinions for forming an Indian Contingent, 812 men the great want 
in iho liiitish army, 818 ; - India capable of supplying the want, 3U ; — 
who to bear tlic oxpense.s, 815 ; — bow to dispose of the Contingent when no 
loiigor required, th /--Sir E Perry just inliis views of the present importance 
i)i I ndia to Jlntain, 818;— consequences ol the want of men in the Crimea, 317 ; 

- •con.stitutioii and co.st of the British army, 818 ; — amalgamation of tho fndiaa 
and Iloyal armies, 819 considerations of its advisability, 820 dangers of 
amalgamation, 821 ; — ]\tr. Veriioa Smith’s speech on the subject, 322 ;— wrong 
views, 828 iiaturo of the argument against amalgamation, 824 ; — visionary 
fcais, 825 advantage of placing the ofiiceis of both armies on a footing of 
equality, 820 tho late Horse Cuards Warrant, 327 erroneous impressions 
produced by a portion of JSlr. V. »Smitirs spcecli, 328 ;— relative rijihls of 
Queen's and Company’s ofUceis, 329 ; — advantages gained and not gained by 
Ibo Wrfrraut, 830 thc'l’acker Testimonial, 881 ; — origination of tho ques- 
tion, 332 ;-‘-amount of Colonel Tucker’s eftbrts, 383 ; — Tucker and llichard 
Cobdeij, 384 propo.sal of ISir Do Lacy J*>ans, 3.85 Lord Dalhousie’s 
remark, 380 ;— consideration of General Kvau-s’s proposal, 337. 

Muftic as a Social Recrcaiton . — Heviow of llullah’s and Novello’s Manuals of Sing- 
alleged duluess of English society, /5/ —remains of Puritanic gloom, 
353 ^— occupations and predilection.^ of the Anglo-Saxon race, 350 ;— pJiilosophy 
oft^recrcation, 359 ; — I^ord IlaconV views, ib : — “ We are too genUvt' 
amuse ourselves,” 30t) tcndmicy to cciisuriousiiess, 861 ; —recreations of 
Houtbay, ib ; — low standard of Aiiglo-Indiau civilisation, 302 musical 
entertaiiiineiits at Pondicherry, 863 ; — Bombay amateur inu.sic, ib /—lady 
musicians, ib / — defect iu their musical education, 364 worthIc&siie.ss of 
fashionable ballads, ih ; — Mr. Olipliant on madrigabs, 3G5 ; — neglect of the 
old masters, 366 public taste to be led, not followed, 367 ; — lasting beauties 
of the old melodies, ih /—good music really the most popular, ib / — triumphs 
of Handers “ Me.ssiali,” 363 the present {Rowing improvement iu the 
inu.'sical ta.ste of the English public, 361r;— Novello, Iluilah, and Jullien, 370 ; 

— taqt and abdity of Jullien, ib /—efforts o>JuIlieii and Iluilah, 371 atten- 
tion paid to the study of music in early tin»cs, 872 ; — Mr. liullah’s career, 
873 our obligations to him, 374 ; — a knowlod-ro of good music not dependent 
on i>i.<.truTnenial instriictwii ;^hG voice equally etticacious, 375 ; — ISyduey 
Smith’s estimate of music, 37G. 


Napier^ Sir Charles^— See Sifd ;-^on the Cavalry horse, see Cavalry, 71. 

Napier^ Sir See Sind on horses and their appointments, 79. 

Nblaiiy cAl L. £i\— O n the sabre, see Cavalry, 58 on steel scabbards, 62 ; — 
on tho^Iance,.69 ;^u assimilation of regimentai uniform, 77 ;--on appoint- 
ments, 78. ^ • 
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P 

Pirry^ Sir Annalj» of Native Education, 151 ; sv.d also Military 

Topics of ike Day» 

Fei^amr^ its Frontier and Early history of Pcsliawur ; — the Puthans 

or Afghans^ the Lost Tribes of Israel ; their ^oscent, 2 ;--the Sur-bund 
Afghans ; the Caffirs ; Bajak Saloo and Oodee '^Bajab, 9 ; — their sister ; 
story of her death ; the four Oaiiir classes, 4 ;>-the Khiittiiks and their 
country, 5 the Eastern Khuttuks ; their tiVeo celebrities, Uyduray, Fuzul 
Khan, and Junadar, 6 revenues of the country ; its salt mines, 7 divi- 
sions of the Rhuttuk i'ace;ap^digree, 8 ; — the Khuttuk chiefs, 0-10;— Futtel) 
Khan Bahadoor, II ; — the Kaka KhaDs, 12;— Ootman and Fuqueer Khails, 
13 estimated population ; mode of livinir, 14 the *' Ifreedees, their pedigree 
and subdivisions, 15-10 Lieut, Turner's letter toMajor Edwards ; Janukhwar 
and Us Affreedees described, 17-21 ; — the Zowukai Affreedees, the Pass, 
the Boreewatls, Gutlai Khails, and others, 21-2 the Muinnuds and Ootinan 
Rhails, 23 Totaie, Capt. Miller s description of tJie place. ‘24 the roads 
and passes; map of the Mullakund Pass, 25 8 watt and Bouair, their 

roads and passes, 20-7 ;--the Rurakur Kotul and Gokuudowu Kotul 
Passes, 28-9. 

Prinyle^ Mr . — See Sind. 


s 

Sahltya urpun^ Beriew of works on Sanskrit poetry, 338 ; — Hindoo ideas 
and dcOnitioiis of poetry, 339 ; — the true tost of poetry, 340 poetry and 
poetry, 341 ; — theelTeC; of poetry ou the mind, 342 , — poetry hyper- 
^lysical, 343 ; — suggestion the essence of poetry, e6;— divisions of the Sahitya 
Diirpua, 344 ; — ligures ot Sanskrit poetry, 345; — illustrations of Exclamation, 
346 ; — Doubt, Snppresfiion, Perscnifieution, 34/ ; — illustrations, 348 ; — multi- 
plicity and want of ciaNsidcation, 349 ; — Hindoo Metaphor, Aiityuyx*f, and 
Irony, 350 ; — Climax; bombast of Sanskrit fijiures, 351 ; — the ('inKtanyii 

^ *Thandrodaya, 352 life of (liaitanya, 353 ;~dissemination of his Aews, 
354 couclOsion, 355. 

Sind, — Review of works on, 376 communications with Europe, 377 ;—thc port 
of Kurracheo ; alleged dilticulties of ' avigatioii and defective knowledge of 
the coast between Sind and Aden, 37 ; — importance of developing the Indus 
route, 379 ; — direct communication between Rurrachee and Suez not prejudicial 
to other interests, 38U £»iu(},as we found it, 381 its soil and productions, 

302 ; — the Raloras, 383 ;^conquest of tlie country by the Mahoroedans, ib 
divisions of population r'^sultiiig fr^ 'Ti the conquest, 384 ; — the Siudeo and his 
language, 385 ; — the conquest by the British, ib ; — Sir Charles Napier^, 386 -7 ; 
liis proceedings 'after the defeat and capture of tlio last Ameer, 388 ; — 
administration of Civil and Military Law, 389 the police, 390 ;"~adminis- 
tratiouof the revenue, 391 ; — the “ Estimates,'! as given by Sir Cluules and 
Sir W. Napier, 392; — Mr. Pringle’s report, 393 ; — Sir George Clerk’s ac- 
count, 394 Sir Charles’s mistakes, 395 the Native Bfc\eniie Agency, 
m; —the revenue accounts, 397-4/ J prospects of improvement, 402 
observations ou the conquest and its results, 403-4. • 

Smith, Mr, rmion.— See Military Topics of the^Day; 

Soldiers ; their Morality and Mortality. — Review of works on, 167 ; — 
estimate of a soldier, 168 comparison of British will foreign 

troops, 169 class and character of the men who compose ill# former, 
170 character qf recruits, 171 army influeL\,« ou tho outward 

and inward man, 172 due allowance to be made for soldiers, 173 ; - the bar- 







